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PREFACE 



Thirty-two years have elapsed since the appearance of 
Professor Sylvain Lévi's admirable treatise, Le theatre indien^ 
the first adequate sketch of the origin and development of the 

Indian drama and of Indian dramatic theory. Since then 
the discovery of important fragments of the dramas of the great 
Buddhist poet A9vaghosa, and of the plays of the famous Bhåsa, 
has thrown unexpected light on the early history of the drama 
in India ; the question of the origin of the drama has been the 
subject of elaborate investigation by Professors von Schroeder, 
Pischel, Hertel, Sir W. Ridgeway, Luders, Konow, and myself; 
and the real significance and value of the Indian theory of 
the dramatic art have been brought out by the labours of 
Professor Jacobi. The time is therefore ripe for a fresh in- 
vestigation of the origin and development of the drama in the 
light of the new materials available. 

To bring the subject matter within moderate compass, I have 
confined it to the drama in Sanskrit or Pråkrit, omitting any 



reference to vernacular dramas. I have also omitted from 
the account of the theory of drama all minor detail which 
appeared to have no more than the interest of ingenuity in 



subdivision and classification ; I have had the less hesitation 
in doing so, because I have no doubt that the value and depth 
of the Indian theory of poetics have failed to receive recogn ition, 
simply because in the original sources what is important and 
what is valueless are presented in almost inextricable confusion. 



In tracing the development of the drama, I have laid stress 
only on the great writers and on dramatists who wrote before 



the end of the first millennium : of later works I have selected 



a few typical specimens for description ; it seemed needless to 
dwell on plays which in the main show an excessive dependence 
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on older models and on the text-books of dramatic theory, and 
whose chief merit, when they have any, lies in skill and taste 
in versification- Valuable bibliographies of the dramas 
contained in Mr. Montgomery Schuyler's Bibliography of the 
Sanskrit Drama (1906), and in Professor Konow s treatise, and 
it has seemed needless to do more than refer to the most 
important and accessible editions of the plays mentioned and 
to treatises which have appeared since the publication of these 

works. 

Though the limits of space available have precluded any full 



investigation of the style of the dramatists, I have not followed 

Professor Lévi in leaving this aspect out of consideration. The 
translations given of the passages cited are intended merely to 
convey the main sense ; I have therefore left without discussion 
difBculties of interpretation and allusion, and have resorted 
to prose. Verse translations from Sanskrit sometimes attain 
very real merit, but normally only in a way which has little 
affinity with Sanskrit poetry. H. H. Wilson's versions of 
Sanskrit dramas in his Theatre of the Hindus for this reason, 

and also because the prose of the dramas is turned into verse, 

thus fail, despite their many intrinsic merits, to convey any 

precise idea of the effect of a Sanskrit drama, 

I am indebted to my wife for much assistance and criticism. 



A, BERRIEDALE KEITH. 



Edinburgh University, 

April- 1923. 
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DRAMATIC ELEMENTS IN VEDIC 



LITERATURE 



I . The Indian Tradition of tite Origin of the Drama 



IKDIAN tradition, preserved in the Nåtyagåstra^ the oldest of 
the texts of the theory of the drama, claims for the drama divine 
origin, and a close connexion with the sacred Vedas themselves. 
The golden age had no need for such amusements : ignorant of 
all pain, the sorrow, which is as essential to the art as joy itself, 
was inconceivable. The creation of the new form of literature 



was reserved to the silver age, when the gods approached the 



all-father and bade him produce something to give pleasure 
to the ears and eyes alike, a fifth Veda which, unlike the other 
four, would not be the jealous preserve of the three twice-born 
castes, but might be shared by the Qudras also. Brahma gave 
ear to the pleading, and designed to fashion a Veda in which 
tradition {itihåsa) should be combined with instruction in all 
the ends of men. To accomplish his task he took from the 
Rgveda the element of recitation, from the Såmaveda song, 
from the Yajurveda the mimetic art, and from the Atharvaveda 
sentiment Then he bade Vi^vakarman, the divine architect, 
build a playhouse in which the sage Bharata was instructed 
to carry into practice the art thus created. The gods accepted 



with joy the new creation ; Civa contributed to it the Tandava 



dance, expressing violent emotion, Pårvati, his spouse, the tender 
and voluptuous Låsya, while Visnu was responsible for the 
invention of the four dramatic styies, essential to the effect of 
any play, ^ To Bharata fell the duty of transferring to earth 
this celestial Veda in the inferior and truncated form of the 

The legend is interesting for its determination to secure the 



t 



i. 2 ff. 
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participation of every member of the Hindu Trinity in the 
creation of the new art, and for its effort to claim that the fifth 
Veda of tradition was the Veda of the dramatic art. The older 
tradition, recorded and exploited by the epic,^ recognizes as the 
fifth Veda the mass of traditions, and the Nåiyagåstra tacitly 
concedes this by representing the Nåtyaveda as including these 
traditions. The legend, therefore, is not of great antiquity, nor 
need we place it long before the compilation of the Nåtyagåstra 
itself. The date of that text is uncertain, but we cannot with 
any assurance place it before the third century a.D. With 

the Indian tendency to find divine origins, it may well be that 
the tradition existed much earlier, but in the absence of any 
corroboration that must remain a mere hypothesis, for which no 
conclusive ground can be adduced. What is important is that 
none of the theorists on the drama appeal to any Vedic texts 
as representing dramas, whence it is natural to draw the con- 
clusion that there was no Indian tradition extant in their time 
which pointed to the preservation among the sacred texts of 
dramas. Indeed, if it were worth while, the conclusion might 
legitimately be drawn that the absence of any drama in the 



Vedic literature was recognized, since it was necessary for 
the gods to ask Brahma to create a completely new type of 
literature, suitable for an age posterior to that in which the 
Vedas already existed. 



2. The Dialogues of the Veda 



The silence of Indian tradition is all the more remarkable 
because there do exist in the Rgveda itself a number of hymns 
which are obviously dialogues, and which are expressly recog- 
nized as such by early Indian tradition.^ The number of such 



hymns is uncertain, for it is possible to add to those which 



clearly bear that character others whose interpretation might 
be improved by assuming a division of persons. There are, 
however, at least fifteen whose character as dialogues is quite 
undeniable, and most of these hymns are of marked interest. 
Thus in x. 10 Yama and Yaml, the primeval twins, whence 
in the legend are derived the races of men, engage in debate ; 

^ Hopkins, Grtai Epic of India ^ pp. 7, 10, 53. 

2 Keith, JR AS. 1911, pp. 981 ff. 
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the poet, with a more refined sentiment than the legend, is 
uneasy regarding this primitive incest, and represents Yaml as 



intent on an effort, fruitless so far as the hymn goes, to induce 



Yama to accept and make fruitful her proffered love. A 
tantah'zing, but certainly interesting, hymn in the same book 
(x. 95) gives a dialogue between Pururavas, and the nymph 
Urvagi; he rebukes her inconstancy, but does not succeed in 
making her refrain from withdrawing from his gaze. In viii. loo 
Nema Bhårgava utters an appeal to Indra, to which the god 



is pleased to give a reply. Sometimes there are three intei 



locutors; thus Agastya, the sage, has a conversation (i. 179) of an 
enigmatic type with his wife, Lopåmudrå, and their son; not 
less obscure is the dialogue between Indra and Vasukra, in 
which the wife of the latter plays a small part, in x, a8 ; and 



in iv. 18 we have a most confused dialogue between Indra, 
Aditi, and Våmadeva. Even less intelligible is the famous 

debate between Indra, his wife, Indrånl, and Vrsåkapi (x. 86), 

each interpreter of which is able to show the absurdity of the 
versions of his predecessors but seems incapable of recognizing 
the defects of his own. Or one of the interlocutors may be 
a troop, not an individual. Thus Saramå, the messenger of 
Indra, seeking the kine which have been tåken away, goes to 



the demons, the Panis, and holds with them lively debate 

. The gods also have a hard business (x, 51-3) to 





persuade Agni, the living fire, to persevere in the tedious oc- 
cupation of bearing to them the oblations of mortals, and the 
dialogue in which they engage is vivid in the extreme, extending 
even to the breaking of a stanza into portions for two inter- 
locutors. Two dialogues are of interest for their historical 
allusions, the converse of Vigvamitra and the rivers (iii. 2^) which 
he seeks to cross, and that of Vasistha with his sons (vii, 33), 
if indeed that is the correct interpretation of the speakers of the 



hymn. Indra again disputes with the Maruts (i. 165 and 1 70) 



who had disgraced themselves in his eyes by deserting him in 
the thick of his contest with the demon Vrtra, but who suc- 
ceed at iast in pkcating his anger ; in the former hymn Agastya 
seems also to intervene, by summing up the result at the close, 
and invoking the favour of the gods for himself. Similarly the 
account of Viyvåmitra^s dialogue ends with the assertion that 
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the Bharatas successfuUy crossed the rivers in search of booty, 
having won a passage by the intercession of their priest. The 



interesting, but obscure, hy mn (iv. 4a), in which Indra and 
Vanina seem to engage in a dispute as to their relative pre- 
eminence, is clearly commented on by the poet himself, and 
his intervention may be suspected even where it is not essential. 
Now it is clear that the tradition of the ritual literature did 
not know what to make of the dialogues of the Rgveda, The 

of composition was one which died out in the later Vedic 





; it is significant that the Atkarvaveda knows but one hymn 
of that type (v. 11) in which the priest, Atharvan, begs the god 
for the payment due, a cow ; the god is little inclined to accord 
his prayer, but finally is induced to relent and to add to the 
guerdon due the promise of eternal friendship. It is not in 
the least surprising, therefore, if we find that Yåska and Qaunaka 
in the fifth century B.C. were at variance as to whether the hymn 
x. 95 was a dialogue, as the former held, or a mere legend, as 
the latter believed,^ In the commentary of Såyana we find 
that the tradition was unable to ascribe any ritual use for nearly 



all the hymns ; the case of x. 86 is an exception, but it is 
significant that that hymn has little of a true dialogue, the three 
speakers rather uttering enigmas than conversing, and it was 



therefore easier to fit it into the inconspicuous part it occupies 
in the later ritual. We must, therefore, admit that we have in 
these dialogues the remnant of a style of poetry which died 

out in the later Vedic period. 

Its original purpose is obscure, but a very interesting su 




gestion was made in 1869 by Max Muller in connexion with his 

version of Rgveda i. 165.^ He conjectured that the 'dialogue 
was repeated at sacrifices in honour of the Maruts or that 
possibly it was acted by two parties, one representing Indra, 
the other the Maruts and their followers'. In 1890 the sug- 
gestion was repeated with approval by Professor Lévi,^ who 
added to it the argument that the Såmaveda shows that the 



art of music had been fully developed by the Vedic age. More 



over the Rgveda * already knows maidens who, decked in splendid 
raiment, dance and attract lovers, and the Atharvaveda^ tells 



1 Sieg, Die Sagenstoffe des Rgveda, p. 37. ^ SBE. xxxii. 182 f. 



' TI. i. 307 f. 



4 



i. 92. 4. ^ xii. I. 4^ 
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be found, and to find it in ritual drama is illegitimate, and the 
only justification for accepting the view in any case must h'e 
in the fact that it affords a hetter explanation of the hymn than 
any which can be given otherwise. 

is impossible to feel any certainty that the necessary proof 
has been brought in any case. The hymn ix. 112, which describes 
in four stanzas in a rather humorous style the various ends of 




men, ending with the refrain in each case, * O Soma, flow for 



Indra', is transformed into the marching song of a popular 
festival at which mummers represent vegetation deities and 
symbols of fertility are carried. The tradition knows nothing 
of these happenings, and the hymn certainly suggests none to 



the average intelligence. On the contrary, it seems a very 
natural piece of witty sarcasm, to which point is lent by the 
use of the refrain, and to deny the possibility of sarcasm to 
the thinkers who produce the advanced and sceptical views 

expressed in the Rgveda is certainly unwise.^ To explain the 

Vrsåkapi hymn (x. 86) as a piece of fertility magic in dramatic 
form is ingenious, but unluckily it in no way contributes towards 
the explanation of the hymn, and, therefore, is as valueless as 
the other possible explanations which have been offered. The 
same condemnation mu3t be passed on the effort to find a mimic 
race at a festival described in the strange Mudgala hymn (x. loa) 
which if it is intelligible at all, seems to have a mythological 
reference, and not to refer either to actual or mimic races. 

An ingenious effort is that made to adduce ethnological 
parallels to prove that the hymn x. 119, which is a straight 



forward monologue, placed in the mouth of Indra, celebrating 
the effect of drinking the Soma, must be regarded as part of 
a ritual in which at the close of the drinking of the Soma in the 
rite, a piiest comes forward, assuming the r61e of Indra, and 
celebrates in monologue the strength of the juice of the holy 
plant Among the Cora Indians, after a wine festival, a god 
is introduced showing the effects of the drink, while a singer 
celebrates its potent merits. There is, however, a fatal hiatus 
m the proof ; the poem by itself is perfectly clear, and to seek 

Jn^^iT *=Pj!t,^^'^^^^^^* ^it^ t^e ntual use in a Soma ' wish ' offering suggested 
by Oldeuberg, GGA. 1909, pp. 79 ff. Cf. his remarks on vii. loa in RLdMm. 
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for an explanation so far-fetched is idle expenditure of energy. 
The same condemnation must be expressed of the effort to find 
in the frog hy mn (vii. 103) a song sung by men masked as frogs, 
dancing as a spell to secure rain. If we grant that the hymn 
is really intended as a rain spell, which is moderately probable 

though not proved, it needs no further explanation whatever, 
and, if we do not accept this suggestion but adopt the older view 
that it satyrizes in an amusing way the antics of certain per- 
formers of the ritual, the character of the hymn as a fertility 

spell vanishes at once. The errors of method are seen excellently 
in the fantastic conclusion that the gambler*s hymn (x. 34), 
in which a gambler deplores the fatal love for the dice which 
has led to his reducing even his beloved wife to ruin, is a 

dramatic monologue in which dancers represent the leaping 
and falling dice. The dialogue of Yama and Yaml reduces 
itself to a fertility drama, from which the prudishness of the 

Vedic age has omitted the vital part of the union of the pair. 
The curious hymn, iv. 18, which tells of Indra's unnatural birth 
becomes a drama by the assumption that of thirteen verses seven 
are ascribed to the poet himself. We are in fact in every case 
presented with a bare possibiiity, which sometimes involves 
absurdities, and in all cases does nothing whatever to help us 
in interpreting the hymns. There is nothing, it is true, in- 

conceivable in the view that the hymn of Saramå and the Panis 
was actually recited by two different parties, and thus was a 
ritual drama in nuce ; what is certain is that the later Vedic period 

knew nothing whatever of such a practice ; the only hymn in 
dialogue form for which it finds a use (x. 86) is assigned an 
employment in which there is nothing dramatic whatever. The 
absurdity of the whole process reaches perhaps its fullest 
exhibition in the dissertation on the hymn regarding Agastya 
and Lopåmudrå (i. 179), for it becomes a fertility rite performed 
after the corn has been cut ; Lopamudra becomes * that which 
has the seal of disappearance upon it ', a feat which is impossible 
in the Vedic language; the hymn itself suits far better the 
obvious alternative ^ of * one who enjoys love at the cost of 
breaking her marital vows', To explain the hymns of Indra 



and the Maruts (i. 170, 171, and 165) we are to hold that we 



1 Oldenberg, GGA. 1909, p. 77, n. 4 
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have three scenes of a dramatic performance, which takes place 
at a Soma sacrifice to celebrate the victory of Indra over the 
serpent Vrtra, ending vnth a dance of the Maruts, represented 
by youths fully armed. This vveapon dance is a relic of old 
vegetation ritual, the driving out of the old year, winter, or 
death, which is the foundation of the dances of the Roman Salii, 
the Greek Kouretes, the Phrygian Korybantes, and the German 
swordj dancers. How can it be justifiable to spin theories thus 
in order to explain hymns which are tåken by themselves 
without serious difficulty save in detail ? 

is cqually impossible to find any cogency in Dr. Herters 
arguments from the necessity of assuming two sots of per- 
formers, since the hymns were sung and a single voice in singing 
could not distinguish the interlocutors. Doubtless, if we accepted 
this necessity, we would be inclined to admit a friori that the 
song would tend to be accompanied by action and by the dance, 
so that drama would be on the way to development. But we 
do not know that the hymns of the Rgveda were always sung ; 
on the contrary we do know with absolute certainty that, while 




the verses of the Såmaveda were sung {gai)^ the verses of the 
Rgveda were recited {gafis). True, we do not have precise 
information of the exact character of the recitation, but there 
is not the sHghtest ground to suppose that a reciter could not 
have conveyed by differences in his mode of recitation the dis- 
tinction betw^een two different interlocutors, and the fact that 
this point is ignored in the argument is fatal to it. Moreover, 
we must admit that we are whoUy ignorant as to the degree 
in which it was desired by the authors or reciters of these hymns 
to convey these differences of person. We do not know, and 
the ritual text-books did not know, exactly in what way 
these hymns were used. We find in the Rgveda a number of 
philosophic hymns ; why should we not admit that a philosophic 
dialc^ue such as that of Yama and Yami is possible without 
demanding that it should be a fragment of ritual ? We have 
historical hymns in Mandala vii; why should we turn the 
dialogue of Vigvamitra and the rivers xnto a drama ? Why should 
we insist that all hymns were composed for ritual use, when 
we know that anciait tales were among the things used to pass 
tte period immediately foHowing the disposal of the dead, and 
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that during the pauses in the great horse sacrifice, performed 
to assert the wide sovereignty of the king, both Brahmins and 
war riors sang songs to fill up the time ? We may legitimately 
assume that in the Rgveda we have hymns of other than directly 
ritual or magic purpose; the gambleres hymn cannot by any 
reasonable stretch of the imagination be tåken as ritual.^ 

It is also impossible to accept the vievv that the Vedic drama 
died out under i he chilling effect of the disapproval of the 
priests of fertility ritual. We find, on the contrary, that fei-tility 

ritual is fully recognized later in the Mahåvrata ceremoniaL and 
also in the horse sacrifice, which are both known to the other 



Vedic Samhitås, though this feature of the rite is not referred to. 



directly at least, in the Rgveda. Moreover, even if the dis- 
approval of fertility rites had been real, why should it have 
brought to a close the drama ? The dialogues of Agni and the 

gods, of Saramå and the Panis, of Varuna and Indra, of Indra 

and the singer — and perhaps Våyu also (viii. loo), have no 
connexion with fertility, and this aspect of drama need not have 

perished. Dr. Hertel is certainly right in demanding traces of 

development, not of decadence, but his great efFort to find a full 
drama in the Sttparnådhyåya must definitely be pronounced 

a failure. It involves an elaborate invention of stage directions, 
the preparation of a list of dramatis personae largely on the 
basis of imagination, and a translation of the piece based on this 
theory, which can be sliown in detail to be open to the certainty 
of error. Add to this the fact »that there is no hint in Indian 
tradition that the Suparnådhyåya, on the face of it a late 
imitation of Vedic work proper, had ever any dramatic intention 

or use. 

A very different theory of the purpose of these hymns is that 
which we owe to Professors Windisch,^ Oldenberg,^ and Pischel.* 
They i*epresent an old type, Indo- European in antiquity, of 

composition of epic character, in which the verses, representing 
the points of highest emotion, were presei*ved, and the connecting 
links were in prose which was not stereotyped, and therefore 



1 Keith, JR AS. 1911, p. 1006. ^ cf. Sansk, PhiL pp. 404 ff. 

3 ZDMG. xxxvii. 54 ff. ; xxxix. 52 ff. ; GGA. 1909, pp. ^^ ff. ; GN. 191 1, pp. 441 ff 
Zitr Geschichtå der cUfitidischen Prosa (1917), pp. 53 ff.; Das Mahabkarata^ pp. 21 ff 

* VS. ii. 42 ff. GGA. X891, pp. 351 ff. 
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has not come down to us. The theory is capable of combination 
With the suggestion that these hymns in dialogue were dramatic ; 
thus Prof. Pischel explained the combination of prosa and verse 
in the Sanskrit drama as a relic of this early form of literature, 
which thus might sei-ve both epic and dramatic ends.^ Despite 
the considerable vogue which the theory has at one time or 
other attained, and the energetic defence of it by Professor 
Oldenberg, who has based upon it an elaborate theory of the 
development of Indian prose, it is doubtful whether we can 
accept the view.^ It is a very real difficulty here also that the 
tradition shows no trace of knowledge of this characteristic of 
the hymns, and we do not find any work actually in this form in 
the whole of the Vedic literature. The alleged instances of this 
type, such as those of the tale of ?unah9epa in the Aitareya 
Bråhmana, or the working up in the Qatapatha Bråhmana of 
the legend of Pururavas and Urva9i cannot possibly be made 
to fit the theory. In the latter case we have a tale, which 
manifestly does not agree with the verses of the Rgveda, and 



which is openly and obviously an attempt to work that hymn 
into the explanation of the ritual ; in the former we have the 
use of gnomic verses to illustrate a theme, a form of literature 
which is preserved through the history of Sanskrit prose, and 



portions of a verse narrative. The true type, verses used at the 
point of emotion, especially, therefore, to give the vital speeches 



9 



and replies, is thus not represented by any text of the Vedic 

literature. Whether it ever existed at all in the sense postulated 
by the theory, whether there are traces of it in the Pali Jatakas, 
or whether its existence even there is a misunderstanding, are 

questions which are not in vital connexion with the origin of 

Sanskrit drama, and may, therefore, here be left undiscussed. 

One consideration, however, is germane ; if it were necessary to 
explam the Vedic dialogues by this theory, it would certainly 
be possible to do so far more effectively and simply than by 

the theory of thdr being the remains of ritual dramas. The 

most serious objection to both theories is that they are not 

really necessary. Professor Geldner ^ who formerly patronized 

\ ^^ Oldenbetg, Die Uteratur des alten Indien, p. 241. 
M..Sff ^^^' '9"' PP- 98' «■■ 5 '9», PP. 4='9 ffi ; Rigveda BrShmanas, 
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Dit mBscit BaUade,uU,htu,^(^i^rz-i^ Cf. G.UM\a^,The Pcpular Ballad (igo^-) 
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the theory of Oldenberg has sought to explain the hymns in 
question as ballads.^ 



Nor of course is it necessary to make any use of this theory 
in order to explain the mixture of prose and verse in the Sanskrit 
drama. The use of prose needs no defence or explanation ; that 
of verse is what was essentially to be expected, in view of the 
importance of song as a form of amusement as well as in worship 
both in Vedic times and later, and of the fact that our extant 
dramas draw so largely on epic tradition, preserved in versified 
texts. Nothing indeed is more noteworthy in Sanskrit literature 
than the determination to turn everything, law, astronomy, 
architecture, rhetoric, even philosophy into a metrical form. 
The theorists on the drama give no suggestion that the prose 
was regarded as any less fixed in character than the verses, or 
that it was not the duty of the author of the drama to be as 
careful in preparing the one as the other, and the manuscript 
tradition of the drama does not hint at any distinction of the 
two elements as regards source. 




Dramatic Elements in Vedic Rihtal 



When we leave out of account the enigmatic dialogues of the 
Rgveda we can see that the Vedic ritual contained within itself 
the germs of drama, as is the case with practically every primi- 
tive form of worship. The ritual did not consist merely of the 
singing of songs or recitations in honour of the gods ; it involved 
a complex round of ceremonies in some of which there was 
undoubtedly present the element of dramatic representation ; 
that is the performers of the rites assumed for the time being 
personalities other than their own. There is an interesting 
instance of this in the ritual of the Soma purchase for the 
Soma sacrifice. The seller is in some versions at the close of 
the ceremony deprived of his price, and beaten or pelted with 
clods. Now there can be no doubt that we have here, not a 
reflex of a disapproval of trafficking in Soma, but a mimic 
account of the obtaining of Soma from its guardians the Gan- 
dharvas, and there is some truth in the comparison drawn 

* The existence of this type in the Epic is certainly most improbable, and in the 
Jatakas it is not freqnent ; cf. Charpentier, Die Suparnasaget and Wintemitz*3 admis- 
sions, GIL. ii. 36S with Oldenberg, GN. 1918, pp. 429 ft ; 1919, pp. 61 ff. 
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between the Qudra who plays the role of the mishandled seller 
and the much misused Devil of the mediaeval mysteiy plays.^ 
But we must not 




the amount of representation ; it 

falls very far short of an approach to drama, a point which 
is overlooked by Professor von Schroeder throughout his dis- 
cussions, A drama proper can only be said to come into being 
when the actors perform parts deliberately for the sake of the 
performance, to give pleasure to themselves and others, if not 



profit also; if a ritual includes elements of representation, the 
aim is not the representation, but the actors are seeking a direct 
religious or magic result. It would be absurd, for instance, to 
treat the identification in the marriage ritual of the husband and 
wife With the sky and the earth as in any sense dramatic or 
to see any drama in the performance of the royal consecration, 
which is based carefully on the divine consecration of Indra, 
doubtless in the view that thus the king was for the time being 
identified with the great god, and so acquired some measure 
of his prowess. 

In the Mahåvrata ^ we find elements which are of importance 

as indicating the materials from which the drama might develop. 
The Mahåvrata is plainly a rite intended to strengthen at the 
winter solstice the sun, so that it may resume its vigour and 

make fruitful the earth. Now an essential part of the rite is 

a struggle between a Vaigya, whose colour is to be white, and 
a <?udra, black in colour, over a round white skin, which ulti- 
mately falls to the victorious Vai9ya. It is impossible, without 
ignoring the obvious nature of this rite, not to see in it a mimic 

contest to gain the sun, the power of light, the Aryan, striving 

against that of darkness, the Qudra, In the face of the ethno- 
logical parallels it is impossible also to sever this episode from 
the numerous forms of the contest of summer and winter, the 
first represented by the white Aryan, the second by the dark 
Qudra. We have in fact a primitive dramatic ritual, and ene 
which it may be added was popular throughout the Vedic 
The same ceremony is also marked by a curious episode f a 
Brahmin student and a hetaera are introduced as engaged in 
coarse abuse of each other, and in the older form of the ritual 




HUlebraadt, VeiL Myth., i. G9 ff. 
Kekh, Såiikliåyana Ara\tyaka, pp. 'ti il 
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we actually find that sexual union as a fertility rite is permitted, 
though later taste dismissed the practice as undesirable. The 
ritual purpose of this abuse is undeniable ; it is aimed at pro- 
ducing fertility, and has a precise parallel in the untranslatable 
language employed in the horse sacrifice during the period when 
the unlucky chief queen is compclled to lie beside the slaughtered 
horse, in order to secure^ we may assume, the certainty of 
obtaining a son for the monarch whose conquests are thus 
celebrated.^ 

There are, however, nothxng but elements here, and we have 
reasonable certainty that no drama was known. In the Yajurveda 
we have long lists of persons of every kind covering every 
possible sort of occupation, and the term Nata, which is normally 
the designation of tide actor in the later Hterature is unknown. 
We find but one term ^ which later ever has that sense, ^ailusa, 
and there is nothing whatever to show that an actor here is 
mcant ; a musician or a dancer may be denoted, for both 
dancing and singing are mentioned in close proximity. 

Professor Hillebrandt,^ on the other hand, is satisfied that 
we have actual ritual drama before us, and Professor Konow 
insists that these are indeed ritual dramas, but that they are 
borrowed by the ritual from the popular mime of the time, 
which accordingly must have known dialogue, abusive con- 
versation and blows, but of which the chief parts we.e dancc, 

song, and music which are reckoned in the Kauslidki Bråk" 

mana ^ as the arts, but of which the Påraskara Grhya Sutra ^ 
disapproves for the use of men of the three higher castes. The 
evidence for this assumption is entirely lacking, and it is 
extremely significant that the Vedic texts ignore the Nata,^ 
whose activity belongs according to all the evidence to a later 



4 



period. It is, of course, always possible to deprecatc any 
argument from silence, though the value of this contention is 
diminished by the very remarkable enumerations of the different 
forms of occupation given in the Purusamedha sections of the 

1 Keith, nos. XVIir. cxxxv. ^ ys. xxx» 4 ; TB. iii. 4. 2. 

3 AID. pp. 22 f. * ID. pp, 42 ff. * XXIX. 5. fi li, 7. 3. 

' The Pråkritic form of the term as opposed lo Vedic nrtn and nrtta is legitimate 
evidence for the development of pantomimic dancing in circles more popular thau 
priestly. But it does nothing lo show that snch dancing was originally secular, or 
that it rather than religious dancing gave a factor to drama 
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Yajiirveda^ where in the imaginary sacrifice of men the imagina- 

tion of the Brahmins appears to have laboured to enumerate 

^v^xy form of human activity, But in the absence of any proof 

that secular pantomime is older than religions throughout the 

world, and in the absence of anything to indicate that it was 

so in the case of India, it seems quite impossible to accept 

Professor Konow's suggested origin of drama. 

Of other elements which enter in to drama we find the songs 

of the Såmaveda^ and the use of ceremonial dances. Thus at 

the Mahåvrata maidens dance round the fire as a spell to bring 

down rain for the crops, and to secure the prosperity of the 

herds. Before the marriage ceremony is completed^ there is 

a dance of matrons whose husbands are still alive, obviously to 

secure that the marriage shall endure and be fruitful. When 

a death takes place, and the ashes of the deceased are collected, 

to be laid away, the mourners move round the vase which con- 

tains the last relics of the dead, and dancers are present who 

dance to the sound of the lute and the flute ; dance, music, and 
song fill the whole day of mourning.^ Dancing is closely 
associated throughout the history of the Indian theatre with the 



drama, and in the ritual of Civa and Visnu-Krsna it has an 
important part. Hence the doctrine which has the approval of 

Professor Oldenberg ^ and which finds the origin of drama in the 
sacred dance, a dance, of course, accompanied by gesture of 
pantomic character; combined with song, and later enriched 
by dialogue, this would give rise to the drama, If we further 
accept the view that the dialogue in prose was added from the 
ritual element seen in the abuse at the horse sacrifice and the 
Mahåvrata, then within the Vedic ritual we may discem all 

the elements for the growth of drama present. 

In this sense we may speak of the drama as having its origin 
in the Vedic period, but it may be doubted whether anything 
is gained by such a proposition. Unless the hymns of the 
Rgveda present us with real drama, which is most implausible, 
we have not the sUghtest evidence that the essential synthesis 
of elements and development of plot, which constitute a true 
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qmhhaytma Grhya Sutra, i, ri. 5. 

Caksd, Dit cUindtschen Todim- tmd Btslattungsgehrauche , pp. 138 ff. 

DU LUeroturdes altm Indten, p. 237 ; Macdonell, Sanskrit Literaturt. p. 347 
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drama, were made in the Vedic age. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to believe that it was through the use of epic 
recitations that the latent possibilities of drama were evoked, 
and the literary form created One very important point in this 
regard has certainly often been neglected. The Sanskrit drama 
does not consist, as the theory suggests, of song and prose as 
its vital elements ; the vast majority of the stanzas, which are 
one of its chief features, were recited, not sung, and it was 
doubtless from the epic that the practice of recitation was in 
the main derived. Professor Oldenberg^ admits in fact the 
great importance of the epic on the development of drama, but 
it may be more accurate to say that without epic recitation 
there would and could have been no drama at all. Assuredly 
we have no clear proof of such a thing as drama existing until 
later than we have assurance of the recitation of epic passages by 
Granthikas, as will be seen below. 



^ Dte Liitraiur des alten Indien, p. 241. In Mexico we have the material of 
ritual drama (K, Th. Preuss, Archiv fur Antkroj[>o legte, 1904, pp. 1580.), but n 

the epic element. 
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POST-VEDIC LITERATURE AND THE 



ORIGIN OF THE DRAMA 



I. The Epics 

The great epic of India, the Mahåbhåraia, in the whole 
extent of its older portions, does not recognize in any explicit 
manner the existence of the drama.^ The term Nata indeed 
occurs, and, if it meant actor, the existence of the drama would 



be proved, but it may equally well merely denote pantomimist. 
This conclusion, moreover, is strongly supported by the strange 



fact that, if the epic knew the drama, it should never mention 

any of its characteristics or such a standing character as the 

Vidusaka. There is, what is still more significant, even in the 

later parts of the epic, such as the Qånti and Anu9åsana Parvans, 
no clear allusion to the art, for the passage in the (pånti^ in 



which Professor Hillebrandt has found an allusion to dramatic 
artists can perfectly well apply to pantomimes, and in the latter 
text^ the passage in which the commentator Nilakantha finds 
comedians and dancers {nata-nartakåh) yields perfectly good 
senses as pantomimists and dancers, both occupations there 
repudiated by Brahmins. To find the drama we are compelled 
to have recourse to the Harivahga,^ which is a deliberate 
continuation of the Mahåbhårata^ and there we have explicit 
evidence, for we learn of players who made a drama out of the 
Rmmyana legend. But this is of no importance for the purpose 
of determining the date of the drama ; the Harivahga is of 



uncertain date, but in all probability, as we have it, it cannot be 
placed eariier than the second or third century A.D., long after the 
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Hoi^ms, Th€ Gnai Epic cflndia^ pp. 55 C Nåtaka m \\ 11. 36 is very late 



JRAa 1903, pp. 571 f 



W, 140. 2 1, 3 xiii. II. 12. * ii, %S fL See § 3 below 
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time when there is no doubt of the existence of a Sanskrit 
drama. 

The Råmåyana lends no aid to the attempt to establish an 
early existence of drama ; we hear of festivals and concourses 
{samåja) vvhere Natas and Nartakas delight themselves/ and 
even of the speaking of Nåtakas ; ^ in another passage the term 



Vyåmifraka^ denotes, if we believe the commentator, plays in 

mingled languages. But, accepting all thcse references as 
genuine, which we are not obliged to do, the passages have 

manifestly no claim to early date, for other reasons than the 
allusions, and leave us again without any early evidence. 

But, while the epics cannot be said to know the drama, there 
is abundant evidence of the strong influence on the development 
of the drama exercised by the recitation of the epics. The long 
continued popularity of these recitations is attested throughout 
the literature ; at the beginntng of the seventh century a, D> 
a Brahmin, Soma9arman, akin to the royal house of Cambodia, 
presented to a temple in that far-off outpost of Indian civilization 
a complete copy of the Bhåraia^ in order that regular recitations 
niight take place, and al most contemporaneously Bana in the 
Kådambarl depicts the queen as hastening to the temple of 
Qiva to hear the recitation of the epic. Four centuries later 
Ksemendra reproaches his contemporaries with their equal 
eagerness to hear such recitations, and their reluctance to carry 
out in practice the excellent advice contained in them. We 
have vivid accounts from recent time of such recitations not only 
in temples but in villages, when the generosity of soma rich 



man has secured the presence, if need be, for three months or 
longer of the reciters, Kathakas, to go over the hugh poem, 
which claims to be an encyclopaedia of all useful knowledge 
as well as the best of poems. The reciters divide themselves 
into two classes, the Påthakas, who repeat the poem, and the 
Dhårakas, who expound it in the vernacular for the edification 
of the people, whose deep interest in the recitations is attested ; 
if the Råmåyana is the epic chosen for recitation, the departure 



67.15 
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^ ii. I. 27 ; Hillebrandt ZDMG. Ixxii. 229, n. i ; contra^ SBAW. 1916, p. 730. 
* Barth, Inscr, Sanse* du Ca7nbodge^ p. 30. At the close of the Mahåbhårata the 
istence of such recitations is clearly recognized ; Oldenberg, Das Mahabkarata^ p. 20. 
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of the hero into exile excites their tears and sobs, even to the 
interruption of the recital ; when he returns and ascends the 
throne the village is illuminated and garlanded.^ Fortunately 
we have in a bas-relief^ from Sånchi, which may safely be 
placed before the Chiistian era, a representation of a group of 
these Kathakas* We see in it that they accompanied with 
music in some degree their recitations, danced, and indicated by 
gestures the sentiments of the characters they presented. We 
have thus something which in its nature is far from undramatic ; 
given the use of dialogue, the drama would be present in 
embryo. This step is foreshadovved but not actually tåken 
in the account given in the later additions to the Råmåyana ^ 
of the first recitation of that poem, Vålmiki, the author of the 
narrative of Rånia's deeds, teaches the poem to Ku9a and Lava, 
the children whom Sltå in exile bears to Råma; they enter 
Ayodhyå at the moment when the king performs the horse 

sacrifice, and excite the curiosity of the king himself, who hears 

the recitation of his own deeds by the two rhapsodes, and 
recognizes them for his own sons. 

The term Bhårata,* which is an appellation of the comedian 
in the later texts, attests doubtless the connexion of the rhapsodes 



with the growth of the drama. It has survived in the modern 
form of Bhåt denoting a class of reciters, who are the inheritors 
of a tradition of recitation of the epics, and who are expert in 
genealogy, enjoy general consideration, and by their mere 
presence with a caravan assure its passage in safety. The 
Bharatas must be the rhapsodes of the Bhårata tribe,^ whose 
farne is great in the early history of India, whose special fire 
is known to the Rgveda^ and who have a special offering {Iiotrå) 
of their own. The Mahabhåraia is the great epic of the family, 
preserved by their care. With the passage of time the rhapsodes 
doubtless took upon them the newer art of drama. Bhavabhuti 
in the Uttar ar åmacariia shows himself conscious of the debts 
owed by the drama to the epic, and the clearest proof is now 
availabie in the dramas of Bhåsa, with their wide indebtedness 
to the great epic itself. 
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Max Muller, India, p, 8i. Cf. Wintemitz, GIL. iii. 162, i 
E. Schlagintweit, India in Wort und Bild, i. 1 76, 
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The term Kufilava, which occasionally denotes actor, is 

apparently derived from the Ku9a and Lava of the Råmåyana ; 
the mode of formation of the compound is indeed strange, for it 



IS not obvious why it should have been formed on the mode 
of compounds in which the first member represents a woman's 
name, but it is equally, if not more difficult, to imagine how 
it could be derived from the prefix ku and glla manners, 
denoting * of bad morals '. Weber's attempt to compare this 
name with Qailusa of the Vedic texts and Qilålin, who is 
connected with a Sutra for Natas, is obviously impossible, and 
it may be that the name, derived originaliy from Ku9a and 
Lava, was later by a witticism altered to Kufilava as a hit 
against the morals of the actors, which were recognized on every 
hand to be bad.^ 

2. The Grammarians 

In Pånini ^ we find mention of Natasutras, text-books for 

Natas, ascribed to Qilålin and Kr9å9va; the fact is recorded 
because of the formation of the names assumed by their followers, 
Qailålins and Kr9å9vins. The names are curious ; it has been 
suggested by Professor Lévi to see in them ironical appellations ; 
the Kr9å9vins are those whose horses are meagre, with an ironic 
reference to the great Indo-Iranian hero Kr9å9va, while the 
Qailålins have nothing but stones for their beds in pitiful con- 

trast with the fåme of the Vedic school of that name, whose 

Qailåli Bråhmana is known to us. But we unfortunately are 
here as ever in no position to establish the meaning of Nata, 
which may mean no more than a pantomime. The conclusion 
is important, for Pånini*s date is most probably the fourth 
Century B. c, and the fact that he has no tei"m certainly denoting 

drama is of significance. 

In Pataiijali,^ the author of the Makåbkåsya, whose date is 
certainly to be placed with reasonable assurance about 140 B.C., 
we find much more efifective evidence bearing on the existence 
of drama. We learn from his criticism on a rule laid down by 
his predecessor Kåtyåyana, as to the use of the imperfect tense 



of things which a person has himself seen, that it was normal 



1 Konow, ID. p. 9; Lévi, TI. ii. 51. On these rhapsodes, cf- Jacobi, Das 
Råmåyana^ pp. 62 ff. ; GGA. 1899, pp. 877 f. j Hopkins, The Great Epic of India ^ 
pp. 364 if. 8 iv. 3 iio f, s iii. 2. III. 
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to use in his time phrases describing a past event as if it had 
occurred before the eyes of the speaker; we can understand 
this only of a character in a dramatic performance of some kind, 
and it is significant that the phrase cited in illustration of the 
usage is 'Våsudeva has slain Kafisa'. The reference is to the 
famous legend of Krsna, son of Vasudeva, and his wicked uncle 
Kansa, who first sought to destroy him in his childhood, and 
aftenvard paid the penal ty ,of his evil deeds by death at the 
hands of Krsna. This notice receives further elucidation by 
a famous passage, first adduced by Weber, in which Patafijah' 
explains the justification of the use of phrases such as * He 
causes the death of Kansa *, and * He causes the binding of 
Bali '.^ Both these deeds, the actual killing, the actual binding, 
are deeds of the remote past ; how then can the present be in 
place? The answer, we learn, is that the events are described 
in the present because the sense is, not that they are being 
actually done, but that they are being described. Of the modes 
of description no less than three are then set out. In the first 
place we have the case of the (Jaubhikas or ^obhanikas, who 
before the eyes of the spectators actually carry out — naturally 
in appearance only in the first case — the killing of Kansa and 
the binding of Bali ; they represent in fact by action, without 
words, so far as this passage formally tells us, the slaying of 
the wicked Kansa, the binding of the evil Bali. Secondly, 
we have the painters ; they describe by their paintings, for on the 
canvases themselves we see the blows rained on Kansa and 
the dragging of him about ; a painter, that is to say, kills Kansa 
and has Bali bound by painting a scene describing these 
incidents. Thirdly, we have those who use words, and not action 
of the Qaubhika type, the Granthikas ; they al so, while relating 
the fortunes of their subjects from their birth to their death, 
make them real to the minds of their audience, for they divide 

1 yt tåvad eU fobhamkå mmiaite pratyaksam Kahsam ghåiayanii pratyaksavt 
Balim bandhayaniiii. atresu katham ? ciiresv apy tidgurnå nipatitåg ca prahm 



drøanU Kansakarsanyaf ca, granthikesu katham yatra ^abdagadumatram laksyate 




ki tesam utpaiHprahkrty å vinå^dd rddhtr vyåcahmmJii satø buddhivisayan 
praka^ymUL &a^ ca såta vyåmi^rå hi drfyante : kecit Kahsabhakta bhavanii, kead 
VåsudembhaktåJjL. vartmnyaivath khalv api ptisyantiz kecit kålamukhå bhavanti, 
k^mki^nkhå^, See ui. I, 26. The text, uncertain in detail, must be corrected 
by lepladi^ buddhJr for the absurd rddhir of some manuscripts only. defended by 
liJtes. See Weber, IS, xiiL 487 ff Caubhika is a variant. 
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themselves into two parties, one set adhering to Krsna, and one 
to Kansa, and they adopt different colours, the adherents of 
Kansa black, and those of Krsna red, though, by what is 
probably an erroneous correction, the colours are ascribed in 
the inverse order by many of the manuscripts. 

This is clear and intelligible, and it is unfortunate that it has 
recently been misunderstood by Professor Liiders,^ with dis- 
astrous results for the comprehension of the notice. The 
Qaubhikas are made to be persons who explain to the audience 
shadow pictures, a view which has not even the mer it of Indian 
tradition, and, as will be seen below, contradicts entirely the facts 
known as to the shadow play in India, where it is recorded only 
in late mediaeval times. The traditional rendering in India of 
the statement is recorded by Kaiyata, more than a thousand 
years later; it is frankly obscure; Professor Lévi^ renders 
as meaning that the Qaubhikas are those who teach actors, 
representing Kansa, and so on, the mode of recitation, a version 
which is doubtless very difScult. The sense accorded to it by 
Professor Liiders is that the ^aubhikas explain to the audience 

dumb actors, a form of drama which is recorded as performed by 
the Jhåmkls of Bombay and Matbura in modem India, but 
of which in ancient times we have no certainty, since this is 
the only passage which even remotely can be supposed to allude 
to it. The obvious view, that of Weber,*^ that we have a 
reference to a pantomimic killing and binding, seems irresistible; 
the use of the causative is explained by this fact ; if Bali and 
Kansa were persons of to-day the simple verb would express 
their binding and slaying ; because it is mere actors, the causative 
is used, and its use denotes that the act is not now real but 
an exposition of a past act. * He causes the binding of Bali ' 
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SBAW. 1916, pp. 698 ff. Cf. Hillebrandt, ZDMG. Ixxu. 227 f.; Keith, Bttlletin 
of School of 07'Untal SUtdies, I, iv. 27 ff. Wintemitz (ZDMG. Ixxiv. 118 ff.) 
ineffectively supports Luders, though he recogiuzes the extraordinary difficulties of this 
view. The error is due to the idea that one can only describe {acaste) in words, 
ignoring art and action, 

2 TI. i. 315. The words are : KansådyanuMrinåih natånåih vyåkhyånopådhyåyåJi, 
5 Weber might be interpreted as believing in an actual killing, but, if so, he was 
elearly in error, and in point of fact he inerely gives this as possible (IS. xiii. 490). 
That Qaubhikas did manual acts and were not talkers primarily, if at all, is suggested 
by the use elsewhere of the term ; thus in the Kavyamtmåhsa^ p. 55, they are classed 
with rope-dancers and wrestlers. 
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means * he describes the binding of Bali '. The only legitimate 
doubt on the passage is that regarding the exact mode of 
performance of the ^aubhikas; the word pratyaksam m the 
text insists that it is done before the eyes of the audience, and 
we may justly assume that the Qaubhikas performed manual 
acts. Did they also use dialogue? There is nothing in the 

either to show that they did or that they did not ; 
the contrast which follows later with Granthikas, whose medium 




was words, is sufficiently pointed if they used action as well 
as words. The most that can be said is that (Jaubhika or 
Qobhanika does not obtain currency later as denoting an actor, 
which may tell against the view that Patanjali is here actually 
alluding to drama proper. Further we cannot go ; to arg 



that, if he had known drama proper, he must have clearly 

mentioned it, is to ignore entirely the manner of Patanjali, 
whose silence as to what he must have known is as common 
as his incidental mention of current topics. 

The error of Professor Liiders in insisting on a literal in- 
terpretation of the passage as referring to different sorts of 
narrators by words comes out with special clearness as regards 
the second class of persons alluded to by Patailjali. That they 
are painters whose canvases are living speeches was clearly 
recognized by the commentators in India. Haradatta tells us 
in the simplest and plainest language that when men look at 
a picture on which is shown the death of Kausa at the hands 
of Våsudeva they interpret the picture as the slaying of the 
wicked Kansa by the blessed Våsudeva, and thus by the pictured 
Våsudeva cause to be slain the pictured Kansa, for this is the 
conception which they form as they gaze, and he adds, very 



naturally, that this explains the practice of saying of artists that 
they cause the slaying of Kansa, the binding of Bali.^ It would 
be difficult to see how the idea could have been more forcibly 

, but Professor Liiders interprets it in the sense that 




i 



artists occasionally explain their own pictures to others, an idea 

which is not merely whoUy impossible, but renders Haradatta's 

»^^<toMj ^»wtf« aai Kamakant^y» raffava sta udgHtnå nip&itSf ca praUrS. 
0»S^ ^^ f^^' r^ P«fy<^Sm. euna HtraUkhakS vyikhyStSfu 

WB iJiSenr Tww the secMid saitence b nsdess. ' 
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language nonsense. On this basis he finds that the Qaubhikas 
added to their business of explaining shadow pictures that of 
showing and explaining other pictures, in this respect again 
without any support from tradition, 

Finally Professor Liiders denies any division of parties among 
the Granthikas, whose name he derives, like the scholiasts, from 
the use of manuscript books in recitation, rejecting the idea of 
cyclic rhapsodes suggested by Dr. Dahlmann.^ The derivation 
is too speculative in sense to be relied upon, but there is no 
doubt that the Granthikas were reciters. Their exact means 
of expressing the sense is not quite clear owing to the unlucky 
divergence of reading in the text, and the fact that the precise 
meaning of the second word in the most probable reading 
{gdbda-gadu-måiram) ^ is wholly unknown. It is^ accordingly, 
wholly illegitimate to assert that they used words alone, and on 
the score of that to deny that they could be said to divide 
themselves into two parties, one of followers of Kansa, one of 
adherents of Krsna, bearing appropriate colours. This view 
reduces us to the impossible theoiy that the division of parties 
refers to the audience. Apart from all questions of regard for 
the Sanskrit language, which Patanjali should be assumed capable 
of writing, the ludicrous result is achieved that among a pious 
audience of Krsna adorers we are to suppose that there were 
many who favoured Kahsa, the cruel uncle whose vices are 
redeemed by not a single virtue, and for whose fate Sanskiit 
literature, pious and devout, shows not a sign of regret. The 
change of colour, which is asserted to be the only possible sense 
of the term varnånyaivam, wholly without ground, is referred 



to the spectators, who turn red with anger if supporters of 



Kansa, black with fear if they support Våsudeva. Professor 
Hillebrandt, who has unfortunately accepted the new theory to 
the extent that he believes that there were persons who carried 
round pictures and explained them for a living, justly declines 
to believe in the possibility of a Hindu audience containing 
persons who wished the success of Kansa, and he accepts the 
plain fact that the Granthikas took parts. The colours he 

1 Genesis des Mahåbhårata, pp. 163 ff. Granthika occnrs in MBh. xiv. 70. 7; 
cf. granihin. Mann, xii. 103. 

2 SBAW. 1916, p. 726. Hillebrandt (ZDMG. Ixxii. 328) criticizes effectively 
Luders's interpretation . Cf. granthaga4i*tva in*R. i. 243. 
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plains, however, as indicating the sentimcnts which the tw 



parties feel, a view for which there is the authority of the 



Nåtyagåstra which ascribes to each sentiment an appropnate 
colour, and, accepting the reading of Kielhom, he is compelled 
to assume that the supporters of Kahsa on the stage showed 
as the dominant sentiment fury, while those of Krsna are reduced 
to manifest fear as the sentiment of their side- But it is frankly 
incredible that the followers of Krsna, the invincible, who calmly 
and cooUy proceeds from victory to victory culminating in the 
overthrow of his wicked uncle, accomplished with ease and 
celerity, should show fear as the dominant sentiment, and it is 
clear that on this view we should accept the reading which 
inverts the descriptions,^ thus allotting to the supporters of Kafisa 
the fear, to those of Krsna the fury of slaughter and revenge. 
But in this trait it is more probable, as will be seen below, that 
we have a trace of the religions origin of the drama.^ 

. Religion and the Drama 

We seem in fact to have in the Mahabhåsya evidence oi a 
stage in which all the elements of drama were present ; we have 
acting in dumb show, if not with words also ; we have recitations 
divided between two parties. Moreover, we hear of Natas who 

not only recite but also sing ; we find that in the days of the 
Mahabhåsya the Nata's hunger is as proverbial as the dancing of 




the peacock, that it was no rare thing for him to receive blows, 

and that a special term, Bhrukunsa, existed to name him who 
played women*s parts, appropriately made up.^ The Mahabhåsya 
does not seem to recognize women as other than dancers or 



singers,* so that it may well be that in the infancy of the 

^ It is a confirmation of the incorrectness of Luders*s view that he is driven to render 
w-/3?i/Åir, which he reads for h^ddhlr, as * Schicksale '. Now vrddhi cannot possibly be 
used in this sense ; it means * prosperity ' , and, applied to Kansa or Bali, it is 
Indicrous. What is meant is that, by forming parties, the Granthikas make real to 
the andience the feelings of the characters , a doctrine entxrely in keeping with the dnty 
of an actor according to N. Hillebrandt*s view of the Qaiibhikas as explaining the 
snbject of the play to the andience, like the Sthapaka later (N. v. I54ff. ; DR. iii. 3 ; 
SI>, 283), contradicts the yroiå pratyaksa?}}. 



* Wintendtz (ZDMG. Ixxiv. 1 2 2) desires inversion, even on Liiders^s theoiy, althongh 
LSders attaches importance to the text. ' 

i. 4. 29 ^^asya frnoti, grantkikasya fr^tz) ; ii. 4. 77 {asåsm natdff) ; ii. 3, 67 
{nå^&s^ Muktam); iii. 2. 127 (notam å^knanåh) ; iv. i. 3. 
* ^i. 3. 4S. 
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dramatic art the roles of women were reserved for men, though 
in the classical drama this was by no means necessarily the case. 
We cannot absolutely prove that in Patanjali's time the drama 
in its full form of action allied to speech was present, but we 
know that all its elements existed, and we may legitimately 
and properly accept its existence in a primitive form. 

That form, from the express mention of the subjects of the 
dramatic exhibitions, we may deduce to have been of the nature 
of a religious drama. It is difficult not to see in the Kahsavadha, 
the death of Kahsa at the hands of Krsna, the refined version 
of an older vegetation ritual in which the representative of the 
outworn spirit of vegetation is destroyed. Colour is given to 
this theory by the remarkable fact that in one reading the 
partisans of the young Krsna are red in hue, those of Kansa 
are black. Now as Krsna s name indicates black, it would be 



almost inevitable that the original attribution of red to his 
followers should be corrected by well-meaning scribes to black, 
and this explains effectively the transposition found in the bulk 
of the manuscripts. In the red hue of Krsna's supporters as 
against the black of those of Kahsa we probably have a distinct 
reminiscence of another side of the slaying of the vegetation 
spirit.^ The contest is often presented as one between summer 
and winter, and we have seen in the Mahåvrata what is probably 
a primitive form of this contest ; the white Vai9ya fights with 
the black (Judra for the sun, and attains possession of its 
symbolical form. The red of Ki'sna's foUowing then proclaims 
him as the genius of summer who overcomes the darkness of 
the winter. 

With this view accords most interestingly the theory of the 
origin of the Greek drama from a mimic conflict of summer and 
winter, as developed by Dr. Farnell.^ In the legend of the 
conflict between the Boiotian Xanthos and the Neleid Melanthos 
we hear that at the moment of conflict Melanthos descried a 
form beside his foe, whom he taunted with bringing a friend 
to aid him. Xanthos turned round, and Melanthos slew him. 



^ Keith, ZDMG. Ixiv. 534 L; JRAS. 191 1, pp. 979 ff.; 1912, pp. 411 ff. 

2 T/ie Cults of the Greek States, v. 233 ff. The variant theory of Miss Harrison 1 

Prof. Gilbert Murray, and Dr. Comford in Thtmis, and of Dieterich, Archiv f, 
Religionswissenschaft, xi. 163 ff., is much less plausible. 
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The form was that of Dionysos Melanaigis, and for his inter- 
vention the Athenians rewarded him by admission to the 

Apatouria, the festival of deceit. Thus the black Melanthos 
with the aid of Dionysos of the black goatskin slays the fair ; 
the dark winter destroys the light of summer. Even in modern 
times in Northern Thrace^ is celebrated a popular festival in 
which a man clad in a goatskin is hailed as king, scatters seed 
over the crowd — obviously to secure fertility — and ultimately 
is east into the river, the usual fate for the outworn spirit of 
vegetation. In a similar mummery performed near the ancient 
Thracian capital there is a band of mummers, clad in goatskins, 
of whom one is killed and lamented by his wife. It is natural to 
deduce hence that tragedy had its origin in a primitive passion- 
play performed by men in goatskins, in which an incamation 
of a divine spirit was slain and lamented, whence the dirge-like 
nature of the Greek drama. 

The primitive Indian play differs in one essential from this 
suggested origin of tragedy ; the victory lies, as we have seen, 
with Krsna, with the Vai9ya, not with the dark Kansa, the black 
Qudra, We have, therefore, not sorrow, though there is death^ 
and the fact that the Sanskrit drama insists on a happy ending 
is unquestionably most effectively explained if it be brought into 
connexion with the fact of the origin of the drama in a passion 
play whose end was happiness through death, not grief. This 
view has received a remarkable measure of confirmation from 
the discovery of the plays of Bhåsa ; that dramatist does not 
conform to the rule of the later theory that there must be no 
slaying on the stage, but he most assuredly conforms to the 
principle of the Kahsavadha that the slaying is to be of an 
enemy of the god ; the tjtubhanga, which has erroneously ^ 
been treated as a tragedy is, on the contrary, the depicting of 
the deplorable fate of an enemy of Krsna, and we have from 
Bhåsa himself the Bålacarita which describes the death of 
several monsters at Krsna's hands, and finally of Kafisa himself. 

In the recitation of the Granthikas divided into twO parties 

* Dawkms, Jmm. HeU. Stud,, 1906, pp. 191 ff. 
• !ii^ (SBAW, 1916, p. ^18, n. 3) is responsible for the view that Duryodhana 
LwT^ ^*^^ <^' P- 30) accepts this, but gives the true facts (pp. 32, 33), 
^^I^tly x«d^g tlmt the views are contradictory. The Wruhh:^g^s 
coaatmm IS happy, nat tragic, for the worshipper of Ki sna. 
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we have an interesting parallel to the place played according 

to Aristotle ^ by the dithyramb in the development of the Greek 
drama. Action was required neither of the singers of the 
dithyramb nor of the Granthikas, but it was only necessary 
in one case and the other to introduce action, and the form 
of the drama would be complete. 

Both in the Greek and the Sanskrit drama the essential fact 
in the contest, from which their origin may thus be traced, 

is the existence of a conflict. In the Greek drama in its develop- 
ment this conflict came to dominate the play, and in the Indian 
drama this characteristic is far less prominent. But it is dis- 
tinctly present in all the higher forms of the art, and we can 
hardly doubt that it was from this conflict that these higher 
forms were evolved from the simplicity of the early material 
out of which the drama rose. 

For the religious origin of drama a further fact can be adduced, 

the character of the Vidusaka, the constant and trusted com- 
panion of the king, who is the normal hero of an Indian play. 

The name denotes him as given to abuse,^ and not rarely in 

the dramas he and one of the attendants on the queen engage 
in contests of acrid repartee, in which he certainly does not fare 
the better. It would be absurd to ignore in this regard the 
dialogue between the Brahmin and the hetaera in the Mahåvrata, 
where the exchange of coarse abube is intended as a fertility 
charm. 

Another religious element may, it has been suggested, be 
conjectured as present in the Vidusaka, the reminiscence of the 
figure of the (Judra who is beaten in the ceremony of the 
purchase of the Soma ; possibly it is to this that the hideous 
appearance attributed to the Vidusaka is due. Professor Hille- 
brandt^ compares the history of the Harlequin who was originally 

a representative of the Devil and not a figure of mirth. It may 
be that these factors concurred in shaping the character of the 
Vidusaka, but the fact that he is treated as a Brahmin is con- 
clusive that the abusive side of his character is the more 

^ PoeticSf 1 449 fl! I o ff . 

2 Cf, the connexion of Greek Comedy wiih ritual cathartic cursing ; Keith, JRAS. 
1912, p. 435, n. For less plausible theories see F. M. Cornford, The Origin of Åttic 
Comedy (1914); Ridgeway, Dramas and Dranialic Dances^ pp. 401 ff. 

^ AID. p. 37. Cf. below, p. 51, n. i. 
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important. It is to this doubtless that his use of Pråkrit is 



due ; it cannot be conceived that a dialogue of abuse was canied 
on by the Brahmin in the sacred language, which the hetaera 
of the primitive social 4:onditions of the Mahåvrata could not 
possibly be expected to appreciate. Professor Hillebrandt 

indeed that there is change in the character of the 



ggests 



VidOsaka in the literature as compared with the account given 
in the Nåtyagåstra, but there is clearly no adequate ground 

for this view. 
There is further abundant evidence of the close connexion 

of the drama with religion ; it is attested in the legend of Krsna 
whose feat of slaying Kahsa is carried out in the amphitheatre 
in the presence of the public, where he defeats the wrestlers 
of his uncle's court, and finally slays the tyrant. The festival 
of his nativity is essentially a popular spectacle ; as developed 
later, in detail which has often evoked comparison with the 
Nativity,^ the young mother, Devakl, is shown on a couch in a 
stable,withher infant clinging to her ; Ya^odåis also there with the 
little girl, who in the legend meets the fate intended for Krsna 
by Kahsa ; gods and spirits surround them ; Vasudeva stands 
sword in hand to guard them; the Apsarases sing, the Gan- 
dharvas dance, the shepherdesses celebrate the birth, and all 
night is spent by the audience in gazing at the gay scene. 
Krsna, again, is the lover of the shepherdesses and the inventor 
of the ardent dance of love, the Råsamandala. Of great im- 
portance in this regard is the persistence in popularity of the 



Yåtras, which have survived the decadence of the regular 
Sanskrit drama. They tell of the loves of Krsna and Rådhå, 
his favourite among the Gopls, for cowherdesses replace in the 
pastoral the shepherdesses of European idyllic poetry. Krsna 
is by no means a faithful lover, but the end is always the 
fruition of Rådhå*s love for him. And in Jayadeva's Gltagovinda 
we have in literary form^ the expression of the substance of 
the Yåtrå> lyric songs, to which must be added the charms 



of music and the dance. A further consideration of the highest 
importance attests the influence of the Krsna cult: the normal 

^ Weber, VeberdU Krsmjajimå^tamt {i86B), 

* The influence oCtte Krana legead is suggested on the Vikyamonjogt \ Gawrorfski, 
Zes smrces^dg qndquts dranies mdtens^ pp. 33 ff. Cf. below, p. 1 30. 
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prose language of the drama is (Jauraseni Pråkrit, and we can 



only suppose that it is so because it was the ordinary speech 
of the people among whom the drama first developed into 
definite shape. Once this was established, v/e may feel assured, 
the usage would be continued wherever the drama spread ; we 
have modem evidence of the persistence of the Brajbhashå, the 
language of the revival of the Krsna cult after the Mahomedan 
invasions in the ancient home of Qaurasenl, as the language of 
Krsna devotion beyond the limits of its natural home.^ Matbura, 
the great centre of Krsna worship, still celebrates the Holl 
festival with rites which resemble the May-day merriment of 
older England, and still more the phallic orgies of pagan Rome 
as described by Juvenal. It is an interesting coincidence with 
the comparison made by Growse '^ of the Holi and the May-day 
rites that Haraprasåd Såstrin should have found an explanation 

of the origin of the Indian drama in the fact that at the pre- 
liminaries of the play there is special attention devoted to the 
salutation of Indra s banner, which is a flagstaff decorated with 
colours and bunting.^ The Indian legend of the origin of drama 
tells that, when Bharata was bidden teach on earth the divine 
art invented by Brahma, the occasion decided upon was the 
banner festival {dhvajamahd) of Indra. The Asuras rose in 
wrath, but Indra seized the staff of his banner and beat them 
off, whence the staff of the banner {jarjara) is used as a pro- 
tection at the beginning of the drama. The drama was, therefore, 
once connected with the ceremonies of bringing in the Maypole 
from the woods at the close of the winter, but in India this rite 
fell at the close of the rainy season, and the ceremony was 
converted into a festival of thanksgiving for Indra*s victory over 
the clouds, the Asuras. The theory in itself is inadequate, but 
the preliminaries of the drama are sufiScient to show the extra- 
ordinary importance attached to propitiation of the gods, a relic 
of the old religious service, which would be quite out of place 
if the origin of the drama had been secular. 

The importance of Krsna must not cause us to ignore the 
prominent place occupied by <?iva in the history of the drama. 



^ Lévi, TI. I. 331 f. Cf. Bloch, Langue Marathe^ pp ix. 12 f. 



2 Maihurå^ pp, 91 f., loi f. 



8 JPASB.v.35iff. 
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To him and his spouse are ascribed the invention of the Tåndava^ 
and the Låsya, the violent and the tender and seductive dances, 
which are so important an element in the representation of 
a play. Nor is it surprising that a god who in the Vedic period 
itself is hailed as the patron of men of every profession and 
occupation should be regarded as the special patron of the 
artists. But it is probable that this importance in the drama 
is later than that of Krsna, and it is not without significance 
that Bhåsa, who is older than any of the other classical 
dramatists, unlike them, celebrates in full Krsna, and is a Vais- 
nava, while (pudraka, Kålidåsa, Harsa, and Bhavabhuti alike are 
adorers of Qiva in their prefaces. The M ålavikagnimiira of 
Kålidåsa introduces a dancing-master who speaks of the creation 
of the dance by the god and its close connexion with the drama. 
The sect of the På9Upatas, adorers of Qiva as lord of creatures, 
include in their ritual the song and the dance, the latter con- 
sisting in expressing the sentiments of the devotees by means 
of corporeal movement in accord with the rules of the Nåtya- 

gåstra. In the decadent ceremonial of the Tantras the ritual 

includes the representation of Qiva by men, and of his spouse 
as (Jakti, female energy, by women. 

The part of Råtna in the growth of drama was certainly not 
less important than that of Krsna himself, for the recitation of 
the Råmåyana was popular throughout the country, and has 
persisted in vogue. The popularity of the story is proved to 
the full by the effect of the Råm-Lllå or Da9årha festival, at 
which the story is presented in dumb show, children taking the 
places of Råma» Sitå, and Laksmana before a vast concourse 
of pilgrims and others. No effort is made to speak the parts, 
but a series of tableaux recalls to the minds of the devotees, 
to whom the whole tale is familiar, the course of the history 
of the hero, his banishment, his search for Sitå, and his final 



triumph. In Råma*s case the influence of the epic on the drama 
appears in its full development.^ 

The religions importance of the drama is seen distinctly in 



^ M^astheaes ascribed the Koidax to the Indian Dionysos (giva) ; Arriau, 
lud, 7. Bloch (ZDMG. Ixu. 655) exa^erates his importance. 

^ Cf, Ridgeway, Drantas and Dmmatic Dmiccs, p. 190, and pp. 193 ff. on modern 
lacliaa drama in general. 
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the attitude of the Buddhists tovvards it."^ The extreme dubiety 
of the date of the Buddhist Suttas renders it impossible to come 
to any satisfactoiy decision regarding the existence of drama 
at any early date, while the terms employed, such as Visuka- 
dassana, Nacca, and Pekkhå, and the reference to Samajjas 
leave us wholly without any ground for belief in an actual 
drama. We see, however, that the objection of the sacred 
Canon to monks engaging in the amusement of watching these 
shows, whatever their nature, was gradually overcome, and it 
is an important fact that the earliest dramas known to us by 
fragments are the Buddhist dramas of A9vaghosa. With the 
acceptance of the drama, the Lalitavistara ^ does not hesitate 
to speak of the Buddha as including knowledge of the drama 
as among his accomplishments ; the Buddha is even called one 



who has entered to eaze on the drama of the Great Law. The 




legend is willing to admit that even in Buddha^s time there 
were dramas, for Bimbisåra had one performed in honour of a 
pair of Naga kings,^ and the Avadånagaiaka^ a coUection of 

pious tales, places the drama in remote antiquity. It was per- 
formed by the bidding of Krakucchanda, a far distant Buddha 
in the city Qobhåvati by a troupe of actors ; the director under- 
took the råle of the Buddha himself, while the other members 
of the troupe took the role of monks ; the same troupe in a later 
age, under Gautama the Buddha himself, performed at Råjagrha, 
the actress Kuvalayå gaining enormous fåme, and seducing the 
monks, until the Buddha terminated her career by turning her 
into a hideous old woman. She then repented and attained the 
rank of a saint. The same idea of a play bearing on the life 
of the Buddha himself is preserved in another tale in Tibet 
where an actor from the south sets up in rivalry with the monks 
in giving representations of the life of the Buddha. These 
Buddhist dramas have left their imprint on the form of the 
Saddharmapimdarlka, the Lotus of the Good Law, itself, which 
has none of the epic character of the Lalitavistara^ but is pre- 

1 Lévi, TI. i. 319 ff. That any of the early Buddhist texts (e.g. PadliånasuUa , 
PabbajjåsuiiaiMårasamyutta,Bhikkhtmisamyuita) Chaddania-, Umrfiadantt-^ Mahå- 
janaka-, or C andakinnara-j åtaka \ Theragåthå, 866 ff.; Therigåthå, 912 ff.) is reaUy 
dramatic is out of the question ; cf. Wintemitz, VO J. xxvii 38 f. 

* xii. p. 178. Drama is alluded to in Divydvadåna, pp, 357, 360,361. 

8 Schiefner, IS. iii. 483, Judian Taks, pp, 236 ff. * ii. 24 (75). 
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sented as a series of dialogues in which the Buddha himself, 
now supernatural, is the chief, but not the only interlocutor. 
The same love of the Buddhists for artistic effects is seen in the 
use of music, song, dance, and some scenic effects in the cere- 
monial attaching to the foundation of Thupas in Ceylon by a 
prince of the royal house ; the Mahåvahsa assumes that dramas 
were displayed on such occasions, though this may be an 
anachronism. The frescoes of Ajantå show the keen appreciation 



felt for music, song, and the dance, though they date from a 



time when there is certain evidence of the full existence of the 
drama. We find also in Tibet ^ the relics of ancient popular 
religious plays in the contests between the spirits of good and 

those of evil for mankind, which are part of the spring and 
autumn festivals. The actors wear strange garments and masks ; 
monks represent the good spirits, laymen the evil spirits of men. 
The whole company first sings prayers and benedictions ; then 



an evil spirit seeks to seduce into evil a man ; he would yield 
but for the intervention of his friends ; the evil spirits then arrive 

in force, a struggle ensues, in which the men would be defeated 

but for the intervention of the good spirits, and the whole ends 

with the chasing away with blows of the representatives of the 
spirits of evil. 

With Jainism it is as with Buddhism ; we find censure of such 
ideal enjoyments as the arts akin to the drama, but also 



recognition of song, music, dance, and scenic presentations in 
the Canon.2 But it is hopeless, in view of the utter uncertainty 
of the date of that collection, to draw any conclusion from it 



as to the age of the drama. As in the case of Buddhism 



Jainism in its development was glad to have recourse to the 
drama as a means of propagating its beliefs.^ 
The evidence is conclusive on the close connexion of religion 

and the drama, and it strongly suggests that it was from religion 



3du 416 f 



E. Hdtedx. 2DMG. kx v^ c "^"'^ ^^^ '"^""'^y ^«" Prf"'<=d > ^« 
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that the decisive impulse to dramatic creation vvas given. The 
importance of the epic is doubtless enormous, but the mere 
recitation of the epics, however closely it might approach to 
the drama, does not overstep the bounds. The element which 
fails to be added is that of the dramatic contest, the Agon of 
the Greek drama. That this was supplied by the development 
of siich primitive vegetation rituals as that of the Mahåvrata, 
until they assumed the concrete and human form of the Krsna 
and Kansa legend would be a conjecture worth consideration, 



but without possibility of proof if we had not the notice of 
the Mahåbhåsya which expressly shows that the story of Krsna 
and Kansa could both be represented by Granthikas, who 
coloured their faces and expressed vividly the emotions of those 
whom they represented, but also^ in dumb show seemingly, by 
Qaubhikas. If there did not exist an Indian drama proper, in 

which these sides were combined when Patanjali wrote, it is fair 



to say that it would be surprising if it did not develop shortly 
afterwardsj and we have perfectly certain proof that the Natas 

of Patanjali were much more than dancers or acrobats ; they 

sang and recited. The balance of probability, therefore, is that 
the Sanskrit drama came into being shortly after, if not before, 
the middle of the second century B.C., and that it was evoked 
by the combination of epic recitations with the dramatic moment 
of the Krsna legend, in which a young god strives against and 
overcomes enemies. 

The drama which was nascent in Pataiijali's time must be 
tåken to have been, like the classical drama, one in which 
Sanskrit was mingled with Pråkrit in the speeches of the 
characters. The epic recitations of the slaying of Kansa which 



he records must have been in Sanskrit, but, if the drama was 
to be popular — and the Nåtyagåstra in its tale of the origin 
of the art recognizes both its epic and popular characteristics, 
the humble people who figured in it must have been allowed 
to speak in their own vernacular; this accords brilliantly with 

the presence of QaurasenI as the normal prose of the drama of 

the classical stage. A different view is tåken by Professor Lévi,^ 



^ JA. sér. 9, xix. 95 ff. If this liad been the case, one would have fonnd references 
freely to the literature in Hala, where only v 344 aUudes to the Punrarafiga of the 
Nåtaka {rainå4ctapu'waranigassa) . 
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who conceives that the drama sprang first into being in Pråkrit, 
while Sanskrit was only later applied at the time when Sanskrit, 
long reserved as a sacred language, re-entered into use as the 
language of literature ; India, he contends, was never anxious 
for contact with reality, and it is absurd to suppose that the 
mixture of languages was adopted as a representation of the 
actual speech-usage of the time and circles in which drama came 
into being. This contention is supported by the observation 
that a number of the technical terms of the Nåtyagåsira are 
of strange appearance, and the frequency of cerebral letters in 
them suggests Pråkrit origin. The contention can hardly be 



treated as satisfactory, nor is it clear how it can possibly be 
reconciled with the evidence of Patanjali. The early drama, 
it seems clear, was not secular in origin, and Professor Lévi 
emphasizes its dependence on the cult of Krsna ; to refuse to 

use Sanskrit in it, therefore, would be extremely strange, unless 
we are to assume that the existence of true drama goes back 
to a period considerably earlier than Patanjali, and that it came 
into being among a milieu which was not Brahminical. There 
are very serious difficulties in such a theory ; we may legiti- 
mately hold that such a literary form as the true drama was 
not created until the Brahmin genius fused the ethic and religious 
agonistic motives into a new creation of the highest importance 
for the literary history of India. The presence of a number of 



Pråkrit terms in the Nåtyagåsira Is probable, but it does not 
mean that a theory of drama was first excogitated in Pråkrit ; 
the main theory in all its essentials is expressed in Sanskrit, 
and all that is borrowed from Pråkrit is some technical terms 
of subsidiary importance, borrowed, doubtless, from the minor 
arts, which go to aid but do not constitute the drama, song, 
music, dancing, and the mimetic art. 

The religious origin of the Sanskrit drama in Krsna worship 
is also admitted as part, however, of a wider thesis by Dr, 
Ridgeway,^ who contends that Greek drama, and drama all over 
the world, are the outcome of the reverence paid to the spirits 



* T&eOrigmø/Trag£(fy{igid); Dramas and Dratmiic Dances oj non- European 
Mum (1515)1 JRAS. 1916, pp. 821 ff,; Keith, JRAS. 1916, pp. 335 »•; 1917, 
» 140 ^ a Norwood iGre^ Tragidy, pp, a f.) rejects Ridgewa/s %aew for Greece, 

«Kt sfte &«iti4, JRAS. 191a, pp. 411 ff. 
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of the dead, which again is the source of all religion, a revival in 

fact of the doctrine of animism in one of its connotations. The 

contention as applied to the Indian drama involves the view 

that the actors in the primitive drama were representatives of 

the spirits of the dead, and that the performance was meant 
to gratify the dead. It is supported by the doctrine that not 

only Rama and Krsna were believed once to be men, but that 

Qiva himself had this origin ; ^ all gods indeed are derived from 

the memory of noble men. The evidence adduced for this 

thesis is simply non-existent. A valuable collection of material 

due to Sir J. H. Marshall proves the prevalence throughout 

India of popular dramatic performances celebrating the deeds 

of Råraa and Krsna, and the modern Indian drama deals also 

with the lives of distinguished historical characters such as Agoka 
or Candragupta, But there is nothing to show that the idea 
of gratifying the dead by the performances of dramatic scenes 
based on their history was ever present to any mind in India, 
either early or late. Råma and Krsna to their worshippers were 

long before the rise of so late an art as drama, just like Qiva, 

great gods, of whom it would be absurd to think as dead men 
requiring funeral rites to give them pleasure. Nor is it necessary 

further to criticize his reconstruction of Vedic religion on the 
basis of his animistic theory, for these issues of origins have 
no possible relevance to the specific question of the origin of 
the Indian drama. Whether elsewhere the worship of the dead 
resulted in drama is a matter open to grave doubt ; certainly 
in the case of the Greek drama, which offers the most interesting 
parallel to that of India, the evidence of derivation from funeral 
games is wholly defective. 

Definite support for this view of the origin of drama may be 
found in the accounts of dramatic performances which are given 
in the Harivanga^ the supplement of the Mahåbhårata. That 
work cannot, as has been mentioned, be dated with any certainty 
or probability earlier than the dramas of A5vaghosa, and, there- 
fore, it cannot be appealed to as the earliest mention now extant 
of the dramatic art. But it is of value as showing how closely 



^ Drama- Ct'^., p, 129 asserts this as the view of * the best authorities' ; veiy wisely 
he docs not refer to these amazing authorities , Cf. E. Arbman, Rttdra (Uppsala, 
1932); Keith, Indian Mythology, pp. 81 ff. 
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connccted the drama was in early times with the Krsna cult, 
thus supplementing the conclusions to be derived from the 
Mahåbkåsya, and falling into line with the evidence of Bhasa. 

At the festival performed by the Yådavas after the death of 
Andhaka, we find that the women of the placc danccd and sang 
to music, while Krsna induced celestial nymphs to aid the merri- 
ment by similar exhibitions, including a representation by the 
Apsarases, apparently by dancing, of the death of Kansa and 
Pralamba, the fall of CanOra in the amphitheatre, and various 
other exploits of Krsna. After they had performed, the sage 
Nårada amuscd the aiidience by a series of what may fairly be 
called comic turns ; he imitated the gestures, the movements, 
and even the laughter of such distinguished personages as Satya- 
bhåma, Kefava, Arjuna, Baladeva, and the young princess, the 
daughter of Revata, causing infinite amusement to the audience, 
and reminding us of the part played by the Vidusaka in the 
drama. The Yådavas then supped, and this enjoyment was 
followed by further songs and dances by the Apsarases, whose 

performance thus resembled a modern ballet with songs inter- 
spersed. 

In a later passage ^ in connexion with the story of the demon 

Vajranåbha, whom Indra asked Krsna to dispose of, we learn 
of an actor Bhadra who delighted all by his excellent power of 
representation ; Vajranåbha is induced to demand his presence in 
his abode, and Krsna's son Pradyumna and his friends disguise 
themselves to penetrate there ; Pradyumna is to be the hero, 
Samba the Vidusaka, and Gada the assistant of the stage 
director, while maidens, skilled in song, dance, and music, are 
the adresses ; they delight the demons by presenting the story 
of Visnu's descent on carth to slay the chief of the Råksasas, a 



1 



dramatised version of the Råmåyana^ presenting the figures of 
Råma, his brother, and in special the episode of Rsyacrnga and 



am 



?åntå, that curious old legend based on a fertility- and 
ritual.^ After the play the actors showed their skill in depicting 



^ ii. 88 



« IL 91. 26 ff.; 93. i ff. Cf. Heitel, VOJ, xxiv. 117 ff.; RaviTarman, Prady 
hhyud^^t^ Act III, p. aa. 
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situations suggested by their hosts, and Vajranabha himself 

induces them to perform an episode from the legend of Kubera, 
the rendezvous of Rambhå ; after music from the orchestra the 
actresses sing, Pradyumna enters and recites the benediction, and 
then a verse on the descent of the Ganges, which is connected 
with the subject-matter of the piece ; he then assumes the role of 
Nalakubara, Samba is his Vidfxsaka, ^ura plays Råvana, Mano- 
vatl Rambhå, Nalakubara curses Råvana, and consoles Rambhå, 
and the audience was delighted by the skilled acting of the 
Yådavas, who by a magic illusion had presented mount Kailåsa 
on the stage. 




, Theories of the Secular Origin of the Drama 

Professors Hiilebrandt^ and Konow ^ aeree in the main in 




maintaining the view that it is an error to look to religions cere- 
monies as explaining the origin of the drama. True, these cere* 
monies have a share in the development of the drama, but they 
themselves are merely the introduction into the ritual of elements 
which have a popular origin. We are to believe that a popular 
mime existed, which, with the epic, lies at the bottom of the 

Sanskrit drama. 

must be admitted at once that we have extremely little 
authentic information regarding the performers of these mimes, 
believed to have existed before the origin of drama. The state- 
ments made by Professor Konow, who finds in them experts in 
song, dance, music, but also in matters such as jugglery, panto- 
mime, and the allied arts, all rest on evidence which is either 
contemporary with the Mahåbhåsya or later than it ; the fact 
that Natas sang is recorded for us in the Mahåbhåsya^ which 
of course may refer to genuine actors, and not to professors of 
the mime, and their connexion with sweet words is attested in 
the J åtaka prose only, which dates several centuries after the 

existence of the true drama. We need not, of course, doubt that 
music^ song, and dance, popular in the Vedic age, preserved that 
character throughout the later period, and we have evidence from 
Ajoka^s time onwards of the existence of Samåjas which he con- 
demned, doubtless because of the fights of animals which took 



1 AID. pp. 22 ff. 



» ID. pp. 42 {f. 
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place at them.^ That Natas and Nartakas were present at such 
festivals we learn from the Råmåyana\ but we cannot say 
whether pantomimes and dancers or actors and dancers are 
referred to. Our knowledge, in fact, of the primitive mime is 
hypothetical, and it rests in effect on certain considerations which 
Professor Hillebrandt adduces to show a popular as opposed to 
a religions origin for drama. His view is supported by the 
general argument that the drama as comedy is a natural 
expression of man's primitive life of pleasure and appreciation of 
humour and wit It is, however, unnecessary to enter into any 
examination of this general principle, which he defends against 
the theory accepted by Dr. Gray that it is highly problematical 
whether any view of pleasure to the actors or audience is asso- 
ciated with primitive drama. These ultimate origins are a matter 
of indifference to the concrete question of the origin of so late a 
production as the classical drama of India. That the mimetic 
character is natural to man may be granted ; the essential point 
in question is whether the Sanskrit drama in its characteristics 
shows signs of religious or secular origin. 

Of the points adduced by Professor Hillebrandt most have 

clearly no relevance in the argument. The use of Sanskrit and 

dialects in the classical drama is claimed as a proof of popular 

origin ; as has been explained above, the Pråkrit element is due 

to the fact that the drama contains an essential popular, but also 

religious, element, the Krsna worship. The mixture of prose and 

song, and the union of both with music and the dance, are as 

natural on the theory of religious origin as on that of secular 

derivation. The simpHcity of the Indian stage, which knows no 

arrangements for providing changes of scenery, is certainly no 

proof of secular origin ; the Vedic religion is singularly sparing 

in any extemal apparatus, and there is the strongest similarity 

between its practice to mark out altars for its great sacrifices at 

pleasure, and to have no regular sacrificial buildings, and the 

tradition throughout the Sanskrit dramas which neither requires 

nor needs fixed theatres. 

^ The popular origin of the Vidusaka is obvious, but the point 
is whether this origin is religious or secular, and we have seen 
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that the Vedic Hterature offers us in the Brahmin of the Mahå- 
vrata the prototype, possibly with reminiscences of the Qudra in 
the Soma sale, of this figure, a fact admitted by the supporters of 
the theory of secular origin. It is manifestly unnecessary and 
illegitimate, when the descent of this figure from the Vedic Htera- 
ture is clear, to insist that it was borrovved directly from popular 
usage, for which there is no proof, but only conjecture. 

There remains the argument derived from the fact that the 
classical drama usually begins with a dialogue between the 
Sutradhåra and the Nati, who is usually represented as his wife ; 
in this we have, it is said, a reflex of the old popular mime. But 
an examination of the practice and theory, as found in Bhåsa and 
the Nåtyagåstra^ shows that we have no simple or nafve arrange- 
ment, but a very elaborate literary device by which the actors 
bridge over the transition from the preliminaries of the drama 
to the drama itself. The preliminaries are essentially popular 
religion, and the detail was leffc largely in the hands of the Sutra- 
dhåra and his assistants, aided by a chorus of dancers and by 
musicians ; they are doubtless older than the drama, and it was 
an ingenious and happy device which was invented to carry on 
the preliminaries, so that the transition to the drama was effective 
and satisfactory. It is, however, a perversion of all probability 
to find in this item the trace of a primitive popular secular 

performance. 

The evidence, therefore, for a secular origin disappears ; it is 

curious, indeed, that Professor Hillebrandt^ himself adduces 



I *««V»W>i.W*, 



proof that the western parallel of the Vidusaka is connected with 
religious ceremonies rather than a secular creation. But what is 
most remarkable of all is that Professor Konow adduces as 
evidence of the secular origin of the drama the Yåtrås, which are 
essentially bound up with the religion of Krsna, and the rough 
dramatic sketches performed at Almora at the Holi festival, also 

* AID. p. 25. lindenau (BS. p. 45) sees in Vrsakapi of Rgveda^ x, 86, the 
prototype of the Vidusaka, as a maker of miscbief and as the god*s companion, bu 
this is far-fetched. Heitel {Literarisches ZentralhU 191 7, pp. 1198 ff.) lays stress on 
the fact that at the royal conrts the king had normally a jester to amnse him. This 
may easily have served to affect the figure of this character, if of religious origin. 



For older views, c£ J. Huizinga, De Vidusaka en het indisch tooneel (Groningen, 
1897); F. Cimmini, Atii della reale Åccademia di Årcheologia^ Lettere ei Beile Årti 
(Naples, 1893), XV. 97 ff.; M. Schnyler, JAGS. xx. 338 ff.; P. K Pavolini, Stttdi 
itaKani di filclogia indo-iranica, il, 88 f. 
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essentially religious.^ It is indeed to ignore how essentially 
religion enters into the life of the Hindu to imagine that it is 
possible to trace the beginnings of drama to a detached love of 



amusement. It is apparently difficult for the modern mind to 
appreciate that religion may cover matters which to us appear 
scarcely connected with it or even repugnant ; but this is a delu- 
sion largeiy due to the narrower and more exalted conception of 
religion of the noithern and western lands of Europe. 

Less plausible still is the attempt of Pischel ^ to find evidence 
that the puppet-play is the source of the Sanskrit drama, and 
that moreover it has its home in India, whence it has spread over 
the world. The curious and odd art may indeed have an Indian 
origin, but it would be whoUy unwise to suppose that the drama 
is due to it, nor is the theory apparently accepted on any side at 
the present time. The existence of such a play is attested by 
the Mahåhhårata? though the antiquity of the device is not thus 
made clear ; in the Kaihåsaritsågara^ following perhaps the 
Brhaikathå of Gunådhya, possibly of the third century A.D., we 
hear of a damsel, daughter of the wonderful craftsman Asura 
Maya,whoamused her companion with puppets which couldspeak, 
dance, fly, fetch water, or pluck and bring a garland. In the 
Bålaråmåyana of Råjafekhara Råvana is represented as deceived 
by a puppet made to resemble Sitå, in whose mouth a parrot 
was placed to give his entreaties suitable replies. Shankar Pån- 
durang Pandit* records of his time that in the Maråtha and 
Kanarese country there are travelling marionette theatres, the 
only form of drama known in the villages ; the puppets made 
of wood or paper are managed by the director, whose style 
is Sutradhara ; they can stand or He, dance or fight. From this 
puppet-play, it was suggested, the names of the Sutradhara, as 
the puller of the strings, and of the Sthåpaka, arranger, his 
assistant, passed over to the legitimate drama. The Vidusaka^ 
in Fischers view, owed also his origin to the puppet-play. 

Professor Hillebrandt ^ has argued against this theory on the 
ground that the puppet-play assumes the pre-existence of the 

* TD. pp. 4a f. Cf. Nisikånta Chattop^dhyÉya, The Yåtrås (1882). 

* Du HHmai des Puppempieh (1902). Obvious objections are given by Ridgeway, 

Dramas^ <b*r,, pp^ 164. ff. 

^ iii. ^ 2^ ; v. 39, t, * Vtkramo7'va^tya^ pp. 4 f. 

* AID. p. 8 ; ZDMG. Ixxii. 231. 
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drama, on which it must essentially be based, and he then uses 
the early date of the puppet-play as a proof of the still eariier 
existence of the drama. The latter argument, however, is un- 
satisfactory on various grounds. Apart from the fact that we 
cannot date the epic references or prove them eariier than the 
Mahåbhåsya, we have the doubt whether such a contention can 
possibly be justified. The use of puppets is primarily, of 
course. derived from the make-belief of children in playing with 
dolls; the terms for puppets which denote 4ittle daughter' 
{piitrikå, pttttall, puttalikå^ duhiirkå\ show this clearly enough, 
and the popularity of puppets is indicated by the erotic game 
known as the imitation of puppets, where the word for puppet 
{påhcålt) suggests that the home of the puppet-play in India 
was the Pancåla country. The growth of the drama doubtless 
brought with it the use of puppets to imitate it in brief, and from 
the drama came the Vidusaka, and not vice versa. 

Though Fischers theory ^ of the puppet-play as the origin of 
drama has failed to find supporters, the shadow play, on whose 

importance in India he was the first to lay stress, has emerged in 

lieu in the hands of Professor Liiders ^ as an essential element in 

the development of the Sanskrit drama, a position accepted by 
Professor Konow. The place found for the drama is in con- 

nexion with the displays of the Qaubhikas of the Mahåb/tåsya. 

Owing to the misinterpretation of that passage it is held that the 

Qaubhikas were persons who explained matters to the audience 



to supplement either dumb actors'^ or shadow figures. It is 
admitted by Professor Liiders that there is no proof which ot 
these two eventualities is correct, but he endeavours both to 
prove the existence of the shadow-play in early India and to 
show that the ^^-ubhikas had the function of showing them. 
Based on this misinterpretation of the Mahåbhåsya and on the 
hypotheses — wholly in the air— which it necessitates, is his view 
that the influence of the epic on the drama was conveyed through 



SB AW, 1 906, pp. 48 1 ft, 

SBAW. 1916, pp. 698 ff. Contra, Hillebrandt, ZDMG. Ixxii, 330 f. Winternilz 



(2DMG. Ixxiv, 120) reduces the Qaubhikas to people who teU tales of what is 



depicted on pictures, a dearly impossible version, but valid against Liiders 



' Based on ICaiyata's version of Qaubhika : Kamsådyanukårinåm natånåm vyå-- 

khyånopådhyåyaJ), This is clearly incompatible with Liiders's view, as he admits 
(pp. 720 f.). Kaiyata is hx too late or useful evidence. 
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the use of shadow-figures to illustrate the epic recitation ; this, 
united with the art of the old Natas, gave birth to drama, though 
he is not certain whether siich a real drama existed or not at the 
time of Patanjali, and Konow sets its appearance much later. 

The early evidence adduced for the existence of the shadow- 
drama is wholly unreliable. Professor Konow suggests that the 
term Rupa used in the fourth Rock Edict of Agoka, where he 
speaks of exhibiting spectacles of the dwellings of the gods, of 
elephants and bonfires, refers to a shadow device, in apparent 
ignorance of the true sense abundantly illustrated by the attested 
facts as to the mode of such representations in Buddhist litera- 
ture ; ^ he accepts the wholly absurd view that Rupaka as a name 
of the drama is derived from such shadow projections, while in 
fact it obviously denotes the visible presentation, the normal and 
early sense of Rupa. Equally unfortunate is the effort to discover 
that the Sitåbengå cave^ shows signs of grooves in front, which 
might have servcd in connexion with the curtain necessary for 
a shadow play, and much more so is the effort to explain 

Nepathya, the name of the tiring-room behind the curtain in the 

Sanskrit drama, from a misunderstood Pråkrit luvaccha^ which in 
its turn might represent a Sanskrit naipåthya — never found 
denoting the place for the reader; apparently the shadows are 
in this view explaiaed by some person behind the curtain. The 
philological combination is quite impossible. 

Fischers evidence for the early existence of the shadow-drama 
is all of it without value. The term rupparupakam occurs in 
v» 394 of the comparatively old Thengåthå of the Buddhist 
Canon, but it may indicate a puppet-play, and this is rendered 
very probable by the mention of a puppet only just before in the 
text ; if not, it doubtless means, as tåken by the commentator, a 
piece of jugglery, an art always loved in India ; unfortunately 
the age of the text is uncertain, so that even for the puppet-play 
it gives no precise date. It is certain that rupadakkha, a term 
usai in the Milindapanha ^ — a work of dubious date — ^has no 
such reference, nor lupadakha in a cave at Joglmårå, To find 
rupopajtvana in the Mahåbhårata used in the sense of shadow- 
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play is impossible ; the explanation is given by Nllakantha,^ and 
proves the existence in his time, the seventeenth century A.D., of 
the custom, but the term is used in close proximity with appear- 
ing on the stage {rangåvatarand), and there is conclusive evi- 
dence that the word refers to the deplorable immorality of the 
players, who actually have as a synonym in the lexicons the style 
of * living by (the dishonour of) their yfihrts(jåyåjivci) \ The same 
fact explains the term rupopajivin used by Varåhamihira in the 
sixth Century A.D. in proximity to painters, writers, and singers : 
the actor is -essentially mercenary.^ It is impossible to accept 
the suggestion that the Aindrajålikas, who appear working 
magic results in the Ratnåvall^ the Prabodhacandrodaya^ and 
the Purvaplthikå of the Dagakiifnåracarita^ were really shadow- 
dramatists ; Indian magicians are well known even at present, 
and the illusions which to some extent they produce have nothing 
whatever to do with shadow-plays. The scenes which the magi- 
cian describes to the king in the Ratnåvall were doubtless left to 
the imagination of the audience, just as was the apparent fire 
which burned the inner apartments and enveloped the princess. 
To believe in realism in these cases runs contrary to the stage 
directions of the play itself. From the name Qaubhika, with its 
Pråkrit equivalent Sobhiya, nothing whatever can be made out ; 
the word has no relation to shadows and is never explained by 
any authority in that sense, 

We are left, therefore. with the evidence to be derived from 



, bXA^* V^^Vy* %^> 



the term Chåyånåtaka, which is interpreted by Pischel as a 
* shadow-drama ', and is applied to several dramas, among which 
the oldest which can be dated with sufficient certainty is the 
Dtitåhgada of Subhata in the thirteenth century A. B. The exact 
meaning of the term is uncertain, as it might denote a ' drama 
in the state of a shadow ', and this would accord perfectly with 
the Dutångada itself* That such a drama was a shadow-drama 
is best supported by the Dharmåbhyudaya of Meghaprabhå- 
cårya,^ which is styled a Chåyånåtyaprabandha, and in which 
a definite stage direction is found directing that, when the king 
expresses his intention to become an ascetic, a puppet is to 
be placed inside the curtain in the attire of an ascetic. But the 

' xii. 295. 5. 2 Brhaisamhitå^ v. 74; see Hillebrandt, ZDMG. Ixxii. 337. 

» ZDMG. Ixxv. 69 f. 
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date of this play is uncertain, and it is extremely dif5f5cult to 



argue with any certainty from it to the Dutåhgada ; why, it is 
inevitable to ask, should the latter play contain no stage direction 

of this kind? We know that the shadow-drama arose in some 





part of India, for Nilakantha recognizes it, but we have no 
evidence that it existed at the time of the Dutåhgada. 

Whatever judgement be passed on this view,^ and the matter 
must be left undecided in the absence of any effective evidence, 

is wholly impossible to accept the argument of Professor 
Liiders which would take the Dutåhgada as the type of 

and thence deduce that the Makånåtaka and 

the Hariduta are shadow-dramas. The one Chåyånåtya which 
we know to have been a shadow-drama in fact is an ordinary 
play without kinship to the Dutåhgada^ and the same remark 
applies to the other dramas known to us which are styled 
Chåyånåtakas. There are, however, points of similarity between 
the Dutåhgada and the Mahånåtaka ; the prevalence of verse, 
often epic in character, over prose, the absence of Pråkrit, the 
large number of characters, and the omission of the Vidusaka, 

which explain themselves easily in the latter case by the assump- 
tion that we have literary drama before us, a play never intended 
to be acted. The conviction is strengthened by the shameless 
plagiarisms of the plays from earlier Råma dramas. In any 
case, however, we are dealing with the late developments of the 
Sanskrit drama, and it is clear that nothing can be gained from 
any assumption of a part played by the shadow-play in the 
evolution of the Sanskrit drama. Even on Professor Ltiders's 

own interpretation of the Mahåbhåsya^ all that is requisite is 
dumb players, and this form of drama is attested for India in 
modem times. 

That the Sutradhåra and Sthåpaka derive their names from 
manipulating the puppets for either the puppet- or the shadow- 
drama is a suggestion which, though recently repeated by 
Dr. Hultzsch, cannot be regarded as plausible.^ The term 
SAåpaka is colourless, and may merely denote ' performer ' ; 
if it comes from the puppet-play, it is difficult to see why such 
a person was needed beside the Sutradhåra, who mo ved the 

Moreover, the theory recc^nizes the Sutradhåra clearly 

Sec du x», i 8 below. 2 See ch. xiv, § 3 below. 
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as the man who lays out the temporary playhouse needed for 
the exhibition, and this sense passes easily over into that of 
director ; this derivation is preferable on the whole to the other, 
accepted by Professor Hillebrandt,^ which would make him the 
man who knows the rules of his art* 

The shadow-play, we have seen, cannot have influenced the 
progress of the early drama, and we may, therefore, leave aside 



the question whether it does not essentially presuppose the 
drama, as Professor Hillebrandt contends; the parallel from 
Java adduced to refute this opinion is clearly wholly inadequate, 
unless and until it can be proved that the shadow play sprang up 
in Java without any previous knowledge of real drama. 




. Greek Influence on the Sanskrit Drama 

It is undoubtedly a matter far from easy for any people to 
create from materials such as existed in India a true drama, and 
it was a perfectly legitimate suggestion of Weber^s^ that the 
necessary impetus to creation may have been given by the 
contact of Greece with India, through the representation of Greek 
plays at the courts of the kings in Baktria, the Punjab, and 
Gujarat, who brought with them Greek culture as well as Greek 
forces. This view suffered modification in view of further con- 
sideration of the evidence of an Indian drama in the Mahåbhåsya^ 
and the final opinion of Weber was content with the view that 
a certain influence might have been exerted by the Greek on 
the Sanskrit drama. The vehement repudiation of this opinion 
by PischeP was followed by the elaborate effort of Windisch^ 
to trace the extent of the influence which he believed he could 
establish. Windisch's attitude is of special importance because 
he recognizes fully the elements which made for the development 
of an independent Indian drama, the epic recitations and the 
mimetic art of the Nata, whose name indicated, as a Prå- 
kritism of the root nrty dance, that he was at first a dancer, 
in the Indian sense of the term, that is one who represents by 



* AID. p. 8, n. 2. On Javan drama, cf. Ridgeway, Dramas^ ^c.^ pp, 216 ff* 
2 IS. ii. 148 ; Ind, LtU^ n. 210; SBAW. 1890, p. 920 ; cf. IS. xiii. 492. 

Die Recensiofun der (^akuntcUå (1875), P* 19 ; SBAW. 1906, p. 502. 

Der grUchische Einfluss im indiscJiett Drama (1882) ; Sansk, PUL pp. 398 ff. Cf. 
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E. Brandes, Lervognen (1870), pp. iii ff.; Vincent Smith, JASB. Iviii. i. 184 ff. 
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his postures and gestures emotions of varied kinds, or, in the 
terminology of the Greek and Roman stage, a pantomime. But 
he insists on the distinction between the dramatization of the 
epic material suggested by the Mahabhåsya, and the features 
of the classical form of the drama. The subject-matter differs, 
heroic and mythic figures are presented in the relations of every- 
day life, the chief theme is a comedy of love, the plot is 
artistically developed and the action divided into scenes, 
character types are developed, the epic element recedes before 
the development of dialogue, verse is mingled with prose, Sanskrit 



with Pråkrit. The change is remarkable ; was it aided by the 
influence of the Greek drama? Admittedly on any theory we 
must allow for powerful causes to produce so splendid a develop- 
ment, and it would be idle to ignore the possibility of such 

influence. 

Since Windisch wrote, the extent of Greek influence on India 
before and after the Christian era has been the subject of much 
investigation, which has yielded its richest fruits in the sphere of 

art. That India borrowed the incitement to the art of Gandhåra 

from Greece as its ultimate source is undeniable, and it is equally 

clear that the Buddhist adoption of the practice of depicting 

the human form of the Buddha, in lieu of merely indicating his 

presence by some symbol such as his seat, was due to Greek 

artistic influences. The extent to which the rise of the Mahåyåna 

school of Buddhism was furthered by the influx of r eligious and 

philosophical ideas from the west is still uncertain; but it is 

noteworthy that Professor Lévi,^ who most strongly opposed the 

theory of Windisch, has himself attributed to western influences 

the development of the new spirit in Buddhism which he traces 

in A^vaghosa, whom he places in the entourage of Kaniska 

dating the former in the first century B. C. If this were the cas€ 

there would be decided difficulties in maintaining any chrono- 

logical objections such as Professor Lévi^ originally urged to 

the theory of Windisch ; when he attacked that theory he could 

place the earliest Sanskrit dramas preserved, those of Kålidåsa 

in his view, five or six centuries A. D. But now we have dramas 

of about A.l>. loo which are certainly not the earliest of their 
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Maiåyåmsmrålamkåra, ii. 16 f. Cf. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, p. 2 1 7 
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type, and it is impossible to deny that the Sanskrit drama came 
into being during the period when Greek influence was present 
in India. The highest point of that influence politically was 
doubtless attained under Menander ; in the middle of the first 
Century B.C., roughly a century after Menander*s conquests, 
the Greek princes were on the verge of being absorbed 
by new influences culminating in the establishment of the 
Kusana^ domination, but there is nothing chronologically 
difficult in assuming the influence of Greek drama on the 
drama in India» 

The question, however, arises how far there was actual pre- 
sentation at the courts of Greek princes in India of dramatic 
entertainments. On this topic the evidence is no doubt scanty.^ 
We know indeed that Alexander was fond of theatrical spectacles 
with which he amused himself in the intervals allowed by his 
victories, and we hear that at Ekbatana there were no fewer than 
three thousand Greek artists who had come from Greece. We 
are told also that the children of the Persians, the Gedrosians 
and the people of Susa, sang the dramas of Euripides and 



Sophokles 5 if we are to believe Philostratos^s Life of Apollo 



of Tyana,^ a Brahmin boasted that he had read the Herakleidai 
of Euripides, and Plutarch has described in inimitable fashion 
the strange scene at the court of Orodes of Parthia when the 
messenger arrived, bearing the head of Crassus, and the actor 
lason substituted the ghastly relic for the head of Pentheus 
in the Bake hai, which he was then per forming. We need not 
doubt from these and other passages the existence of per- 
formances of Greek dramas throughout the provinces which 
formed the Empire of Alexander ; the scepticism of Professor 
Lévi * in this regard is clearly inadmissible. It is perfectly true 
that of dramatic performances in India we have no express 
mention, but in view of the miserably scanty information we 
possess regarding these principalities of the Greeks in India 
there is nothing surprising in the fact. Nor is it likely that 
princes who could employ artists of sufficient ability to produce 

1 Or Kusana; CHI. i. 580 ff, , , .-rr» * o 

2 Plutarch,' Alex. 72 ; Fort. Alex. 128 D; Crassus, 33- MarshaU (JR AS. 1909, 
pp. 1060 f.) sn^ests a reproduction of a motif of the Antigme in a vase at Peshawar, 
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beautifui coins would be indifferent to what is after all the 
greatest literary creation of Greece» 

Nor can we lay much stress on the difficulty of India borrowing 
anything from the Greek drama, owing to the great difference 
between the two civilizations, Indian exclusiveness, Indian 
ignorance of foreign languages, or similar general considerations, 
because we have really no evidence of value of the feelings and 
actions of the Indians during the period when the Greek invasion 
was only the forerunner of invasions by Parthians, Qakas, and 
Kusanas, followed by other less famous but not unimportant 
immigrants, whose advent vitally affected the population and 
civilization of the north-west of India. It is plain that in the 
Gupta dynasty of the fourth century A.D. we find a great Hindu 
revival, but a revival which evidently drew strength primarily 
from the east, and we do not know anything definite to enable 
us to reason a priori on what was, or was not, possible as regards 
assimilation of the drama. The only decisive evidence possible 
is that of the actual plays, and unfortunately the results to be 
attained by examination of them are not at all satisfactory. 

It is held by Windisch that the New Attic Comedy, which 
flourished from 340-260 B.c, must be deemed the source of 
influence on Indian drama; the fact that no mention of this 
comedy is specifically made in the few notices we have of drama 
in the east is doubtless not of importance. On the other hand, 
we know that Alexandria under the Lagidai became a great 
centre of Greek leaming, and that between Alexandria and 
Ujjayini through the port of Barygaza^ there was a brisk 
exchange of trade which may have aided in intellectual contact,^ 
perhaps especially in the period when Menander's conquests 

Greek products of every sort a special vogue. The new 
comedy by its making its subject of the everyday life of man was 
far more suited than any other form of drama to attract imitation. 

The actual points of contact between the New Comedy and the 
Sanskrit drama are, however, scanty. The division of both the 
Roman drama- and the Sanskrit into acts, distinguished by 

CL Hultzsch, JRAa 1904, pp. 399 ff. on the Kanarese words found in a fragment 
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the departure of all the actors from the stage and the number 
of five as normal, though often exceeded in India, are facts 
which need not be more than casual coincidences : the divisions 
in the Sanskrit drama rest on an analysis of the action which 
is not recorded in Greece or Rome. There is similarity in the 
scenic conventxons, in the asides, in the entry and exit of 
characters, more notably in the practice that the advent of a 
new character is usually cxpressly notified to the audience by 
a remark from one of the actors already on the stage. But 
these are all matters which must almost inevitably coincide in 
thcatrical performances produced under approximately similar 



1 



conditions. Even in the modern theatre with its programmes 

the necessity of indicating at once the identity of the new corners 
to the stage is keenly felt. 

More value attaches to the argument from the use of Yavanikå, 

or its Pråkrit form Javanikå, for the name of the curtain which 

covered the tiring room and formed the background of the stage. 

The word primarily is an adjective meaning lonian, the Greeks 

with whom India first came into contact. But it was not con- 

fined to what was Greek in the strict sense of the word ; it 
appHes to anything connected with the Hellenized Persian 

Empire, Egypt, Syria, Bactria, and it therefore cannot be rigid ly 
limited to what is Greek. As applied to the curtain it is an 
adjective, and describes doubtless the material of the curtain 



{path apati) as foreign, possibly as Lévi suggests, Persian 



tapestry brought to India by Greek ships and merchants. The 
word Yavanikå has no special application to the curtain of the 



theatre, as would be the case, if it were borrowed as a detail 
of stage arrangement from Greece. Nor in fact was there any 
curtain in the case of Greek drama, so far as is known, from 



which it could be borrowed ; Windisch's contention merely was 
that the curtain was called Greek because it took the place 
of the painted scencry at the back of the Greek stage. 

As Httle can any conclusion of Greek borrowing be drawn 
from the Yavanis, Greek maidens, who are represented as among 
the body-guard of the king ; ^ for this the Greek drama offers no 



^ Konow, ID. p. 5, n. 5; Lévi, TI. i. 348; for the genene sense, cf. Amara 

6. 3. 22 ; Halayudha, ii. 154. 

' Already in Bhasa : cf. Lindenan, BS. p. 41. xu 2 ; Lévi, Qnid de Graeas^ &c, 
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parallel ; it represents the fondness of the princes of India ^ for 
the fascinating hetaerae of Greece, and the readiness of Greek 
traders to make the high profits to be derived from shipping 
these youthfui cargoes. 

The points of resemblance in regard to the plot are of interest. 
There is some similarity between the stock theme of the Nåtikå, 
the love of a king for a maiden, hindered by various obstacles, 
and finally successful through events which reveal her as a prin- 
cess, destined for him in marriage but concealed in this aspect by 

some accident, and the New Comedy picture of the youth whose 
affection for a fair lady, apparently of status which forbids mar- 
riage by Attic law, but in reality of equal birth, is finally 
rewarded by the discovery of the mark which leads to her Identi- 
fication. The use of a mark of recognition is undoubtedly 
common in both dramas. We have in the Qakuntalå the ring 
which gives part of the title of the ^^Izy Abkijnåita-Qakuntalåy and 
in the Vikramorvagl the stone of reunion {samgamamani) which 
enables Pururavas to recognise his beloved despite her change 

into a creeper. In the Rainåvall we have the necklace which 

permitsthe identification of the heroine ; in the Någånanda^ the 
jewel which, falling from the sky, denotes the fate of the prince ; 
in tlie Målatlmådhava the garland plucked by Mådhava, worn 
by Målati, which Saudåmini produces at the dénouement as a sign 
of recognition ; and in the Mrcchakatikå the clay cart in which 
are placed the j ewels used as evidence against the hero. In the 
same general category fall the ring of the queen in the Målavikå- 
gnimitray which the Vidusaka obtains from her in order to cure 
a snake-bite, and employs to bring about the release of Måla- 
vikå ; the arrow of Åyus, in the Vikramorvagl^ which reveals to 
Pururavas his son ; and the seal of Råksasa in the Mudråråksasa 
of which Canakya makes use to confound his schemes. In 



(1890), pp. 41 f. j oa Greek influence, cf. Kennedy, JRAS. 191 2, pp. 993 ff., 1012 ff. 

J9i3t PP- 121 ff. ; W. E. Clark, Classical Philology, xiv. 311 ff. ; xv. 10 f., 18 f, 
Weber, SBAW, 1890, pp. 900 ff. 
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so me cases the similarity of use of these emblems is close; 
Målavikå, tåken away by brigands, and Ratnåvall, rescued from 
the sea, are real parallels to the heroine of the Rudøfis, stolen 
from her father by a brigand, sold to a le?io and wrecked on the 
Sicilian coast, whose recognition is brought about by the dis- 
covery of her childish ornaments. 

These are striking facts, and the only way to meet them is to 
show that the motifs in Sanskrit drama have an earlier history 
in the h*terature, and can, therefore, be regarded as natural 
developments. The difficulty presented here is that the iiterature 
available consists either of tales, which in any form available to 
us are later than the period of the supposed Greek influence, or 
the epic which is of uncertain date, so that no strict proof is 
available that any of its minor issues antedates the Christian era. 
But we do find in the epic indications that it was not necessary 
for Greece to give to India the ideas presented in the drama. 
The story of the love of Kicaka for Draupadi, when disguised as 
handmaiden she served Sudesna, wife of the king Viråta, has 

a tragic outcome, for his love is repulsed, but it has undoubted 

affinities with the plot of the Nåtikå. In the case of the old tale 

of Naia and DamayantI, the heroine is more happy, for, when 
separated from her husband who has abandoned her in the dis- 

traction of losing his kingdom at dice, she Hves in peace, guarded 
securely from interference ; at last she is recognized by a birth- 
mark. In the Råmåyana the use of signs of this sort is extended 
to artificial modes : Sitå, stolen away from Råma, drops her 
jewels to the ground ; the monkeys bear them to their king, who 
hands them to Råma, and the hero thus knows beyond a perad- 
ventnre the identity of the ravishen To console her in her 
detention pending his efforts at rescue he sends Hanumant to 
her, bearing his messages, and gives him his ring to serve to 
identify him ; Sitå sees it and takes heart. We may admit that 
such incidents are almost inevitable in a primitive society, in 
which the means of identification were necessarily material, or 
personal. Nor in the Sanskrit drama is there any preponderant 
use of this factor ; the letter and the portrait^ are other means, 
the use of which is recognized in the theory. 

The evidence of borrowing based on the Mrcchahatikå by 
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Windisch requires reconsideration in the light of the facts now 
known regarding the authority of that drama for the early San- 



skrit drama. To Windisch it seemed to present every appear- 
ance of an early age, and to show close relations to a Greek 



model. The title he compared with the Cistellaria^ * little chest ', 
or the Afdularia^ 'little pot'; the mixture of a political intrigue 
and a love drama with the mention — only incidental however 
of political events contemporaneous with the action in Plautus*s 
Epidic7is and Captivi\ the court scene he held to be of Greek 
inspiration ; the meeting of Carudatta and Vasantasenå he com- 
pared with that of the hero and heroine of the Cistellaria ; the 
theft of Qarvilaka, in order to buy the freedom of the slave girl 
he loves, to the dishonest means adopted by the hero in the new 
comedy to procure means to purchase his inamorata ; the setting 
free of the slave by Vasantasenå with the attaining of the posi- 
tion of a freedwoman in the Greek drama ; finally the elevation 
of Vasantasenå to the rank of a woman of good character to 
permit of her legal marriage to Carudatta is compared with the 
discovery in the Greek drama of the existence of a free status as 
the birthright of the maiden whom the hero loves. The Mrccha- 
katikåj however, is not an early representative of the Indian 
drama in the sense held by Windisch ; it is based on the Cår7i- 
datta of Bhåsa, in which there is no mingling of the political and 
love intrigue, at any rate as we have that play ; the title Mrccha- 
kattkå^ which departs from the usual model, was probably 
deliberately chosen to distinguish the new drama from the old. 
The plays cited have no real combination of political and love 
intrigues, and the other parallels are far too vague to be tåken 
seriously. The raising of Vasantasenå to a new status is an 
extraordinary event, which is dependent on an action of the new 
king Åryaka, who, as an overthrower of the former monarch, 
exercises the supreme right of sovereignty in favour of the lady, 
in defiance of the rules of caste. The political intrigue thus 
becomes a vital element in the play. 

Nor can any special value be ascribed to the rule, which is laid 
down in the theory, and observed in practice, and which confines 
the events in an act to the limits of a single day, as compared 
with the rule of Aristotle ^ that the events of a drama should not 
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exceed, or only by a little, the duration of a day. If the nde 
was borrovved, it was greatly changed in sense by permitting long 
periods, up to a year, to elapse between the acts in the Sanskrit 
drama, and the mere moral needs of the approximation to reality 
requisite for lUusion would produce the state of the Sanskrit 
drama without external influence. 

The characters of the drama present problems which are not 
solved by the theory of borrowing. The figure of the queen, 
loving her husband, noble and dignified, is compared by Windisch 
with that of the matrona of the Roman comedy, while her 
attempts to prevent the union of her husband and the new love 
are compared to the efforts of the senex to dissuade his son from 
a rash marriage or intrigue. But it is clear that the comparisons 
are idle ; the rivalry of the old love and the new is an incident 
of the life of the harem inevitable in polygamy, while it affords an 
admirable opportunity for the poet to depict the contrast of types 
and the different aspects of love, his chief theme. Windisch, 
however, lays most stress on his comparison of the three figures 
of the Vita, Vidusaka, and Qakåra, with the parasite, the servtts 
airrens^ and the miles gloriostis of the Greek drama, and his 



ai^uments have a certain weight. It is true that these three, 



with the Sutradhåra and his assistant, are given by the Nåtya- 
østra in a list of actors, and that the five correspond fairly 
closely with the male personnel of a Greek drama ; it is also true 
that, while Kålidåsa and the Mrcchakatikå with the Cårudatta 
know the Qakåra, he vanishes from the later drama, and the Vita 
shows comparatively Httle life, suggesting that the Greek borrow- 
ings were gradually felt unsuited to India and died a natural 
death. But the argument is inadequate to prove borrowing. 
The Vita is, indeed, more closely akin to the parasite than to any 
other character of the Greek or Roman comedy, but the parasite 
is lacking in the refinement and culture of his Indian counter- 
part, who is clearly drawn from life, the witty and accomplished 

companion who is paid to amuse his patron, but whose depen- 
dence does not make him the object of insolence and bad jokes. 
The Vidusaka has, in all likelihood, as has been seen, his origin 
in the religions drama ; his Brahmin caste, and his use of Prakiit 

can best thus be explained. The alternative views all present far 

more difficulties ; the transformance of the slave into a Brahmin 
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is far too violent a change to be credible, while Lévi's^ view 

which makes him a borrowing from the Piåkrit drama, which 

depicted with truth the type of Brahmin who serves as go-between 

in love affairs, masking his degraded trade under the cloak of 

religion, renders it unintelligible why the Brahmins should have 

consented to maintain him in the Sanskrit drama. Equally 

unconvincing is Professor Konow's^ efFort to explain him as 

a figure of the popular drama, which loved to make fun of the 

higher classes, especially the Brahmins. There was no conceiv- 

able reason why the Brahmins should have kept such a figure in 

a drama which never appealed to the lower classes, and it is 

significant that there is no trace of a comic figure of the Ksatriya 

class, although the populace doubtless was as willing to make fun 

of the rulers as of the priests. The similarity between the Qakåra 

and the miles gloriosus is by no means small, but the argument 

from borrowing is refuted by the reflexion that such a figure can 

be explained perfectly easily from the actual life of India in the 

period of Bhåsa and the Mrcchakatikå^ when mercenary soldiers 

must have been painfuUy familiar to Indians. 

The number of actors is certainly not in accord with the Greek 



practice ; not only has Bhåsa large numbers, but the Qakunialå 



has thirty, the Mrcchakatikå twenty-nine, the Vikramorvagi 
eighteen, the Mttdråråksasa twenty-four, and it is only in the 
later and less inventive Bhavabhuti that we find but thirteen in the 
Målattmådhava and eleven in the Uttar ar åmacarita. 

The prologue in both dramas serves the purpose of announcing 
the author*s name, the title of the play, and the desire of the 
dramatist for a sympathetic reception, but the Indian prologue is 
closely attached to the preliminaries, and has a definite and inde- 
pendent character of its own in the conversation between the 
Sutradhåra and his wife, the chief actress, so that borrowing is 
out of the question. Nor does any importance attach to the fact 
that 9iva, who is in a special sense the patron of drama, is the 
ncarest Indian representative of Dionysos, or that the time of 
the festival at which plays were often shown was spring, as in the 
case of the Great Dionysia at Athens when new plays were usually 
presented. There is similarity between the Protagonist and the 
Sutradhåra, for both undertake the leading parts in the drama, 

i TI. i. 358. 2 ID. p. 15, 
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but this and other minor pointb such as can be adduced are of no 
value as proofs of historical connexion. 

Windisch admitted that in regard to the theatricai buildings 
there was no possibility of comparison, as the Indian theatre was 
not permanent, but Bloch ^ has endeavoured to show that the 
Sitåbenga cave theatre has marked affinities to the Greek. The 
attempt, however, is clearly a failure; the construction of the 
whole is merely that of a small amphitheatre cut out in the rock 
for a small audience without any special similarity to the Greek 
theatre of any period. 

More recently the tendency ot those who seek to find Greek 
influence in the making of the Sanskrit drama has turned to the 

mime as the form of art which exercised influence on India, and 
the older arguments of Windisch have been given a new shape 
and in part strengthened in this regard.^ The mime was per- 
formed without masks and buskins, as was the Indian drama. 

Moreover the mime, at any rate in Roman hands, had a curtain 
(sipartwn) , which may be compared with the curtain of India, 
There was also no scene painting in the mime ; different dialects 
were used, and the number of actors was considerable. Further, 
some of the standing types of the mime may be paralleled in the 
Indian drama ; the zélotypos has some similarity to the Qakåra, 
the m5kos to the Vidusaka, 

Some of the arguments adduced against this theory of Reich*s 
are admittedly untenable. It is impossible to argue as does 
Professor Konow that the use of the Mrcchakatikå as a work of 
early date is a mistake, since the oldest dramas preserved are of 
quite another type and have no similarity with Greek works. 
True, the Mrcchakatikå is not as old as it was thought, but the 
Cårudatta can be substituted in lieu, and there are no dramas 
older than it, save those of the same author and some fragments 
of Buddhist drama. Nor have we any very satisfactory evidence 
of a mime in India at an early date, for a mime means a great 
deal more than the mere work of a Nata. But there are 
adequate grounds for disregarding the theory. The similarity of 
types is not at all convincing ; the borrowing of the idea of using 

1 ArcJt. Sui-vcy of India Report^ 1903-4, pp. 123 fF., rashly foHowed by Liiders, 
ZDMG. Iviii. 868. See Hillebrandt, AID. pp. 23 f. ; GIL. iii. 175, n. i. 

2 Der Mimus, i. 694 ff. ; DLZ. 191 5, pp. 589 ff.*; E. MxUler-Hess, Die Entstehung 
des indiscken Dramas (1916), pp. 17 ff. ; Lindenaii, Festschrift Windisch. p, 41, 
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different dialects from the mime is really absurd, and the large 
number of actors is equally natural in either case. The argument 
from the curtain is wholly without -probative power ; as we have 
seen, the term Yavanikå refers to material only ; it would be very 
remarkable that the term Greek should be confined to the curtain 
alone, if the stage were really a Greek borrowing, and, last not 
least, we have no proof that the Greek mime had the curtain. 
The new form of the theory must, therefore, claim no more 
credence than the old. We cannot assuredly deny ^ the possi- 
bility of Greek influence, in the sense that Weber admitted 
the probability; the drama, or the mime, may, as played at 
Greek courts, have aided in the development of a true drama, 
but the evidence leaves only a negative answer to the search for 
positive signs of influence. 

There are, undoubtedly, certain considerations which a priori 
tell against borrowing ; to judge from the Roman borrowings 
from Greece and those of France from the classics, the trace of 



imitation if it were real would be clear and emphatic. But we 
can hardly place very great faith in arguments from analogy ; 



India has a strange genius for converting what it borrows 



and assimilating it, as it did in the case of the image of 

the Buddha which it fabricated from Greek models. More 

important is the possibility of tracing the sources of the dramas 

in the epic and the tales, though here the difficulty of dates 

prevents the demonstration being complete. The epic and 

undiamatic character of the Sanskrit drama is true enough, but 

not universally applicable, and the argument is Hable to be turned 

by adopting the view that only Greek influence x^ contended for, 

not the exclusion of Indian native influences. The typical nature 

of the characters, adduced by Professor Konow as a point of 

difference, seems to indicate a forgetfulness that the Greek drama, 

and especially the New Comedy, is rich in types, and that the 

mime depicts types. Nor in that comedy do we find any par- 

ticularly effective heightening of interest or development of the 

situation from the characters of the persons, or solutions produced 

without recourse to cutting the knot by artificial means. In all 

these matters indeed the Indian drama rather is akin to the 

Greek than otherwise. 
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The Qakas and the Sanskrit Drama 



Professor Levi/ whose opposition to Windisch regarding the 
possibility of Greek influence on the Indiaii drama has been 

noted, is himself responsible for the suggestion that the rise of the 
Sanskrit drama, as opposed to the more popular religions drama 
in Pråkrit^ is to be attributed to the ^akas, whose advent to 
India was one of the causes of the rapid decadence of the Greek 
principalities in the north west. The theory is based on a general 



view of the elevation of Sanskrit to the rank of the language of 
literature, as opposed to its restriction to use as the learned and 
sacred language of the Brahmins. The inscriptionSj on the 
whole, show that Sanskrit as an epigraphic language was intro- 
duced by Rudradaman whose Girnår inscription of A. D. 1 50 is 
wholly in Sanskrit, though Sanskrit appears in part in Usava- 



dåta's inscription of A.D. 134. The Western Ksatrapas, of <Jaka 



origin, were, he holds, the first to bring Sanskrit down to earth, 
while not vulgarizing it, as contrasted with the Hindu and ortho- 
dox Qåtakarnis of the Deccan who retained Pråkrit in their 
inscriptions down to the third century A. D. The character of the 
Qakara may be regarded in this light; in its hostility to the 
(Jakas it reveals a period when either a prince was opposed to 
the ?aka rule, or the Qaka dominion had just fallen and was 
fresh in the minds of the people. The Mrcchakatikå may retain 
a confused version of the events of the second century A. D. A 
specific connexion between the <Jakas and the creation of drama 
may be seen in the terminology of the Nåtyagåstra, and that of 
their inscriptions, Rudradaman refers to his grandfather Castana 
as Svåmin and Sugrhitanåman, and Svåmin is freely used in the 
epigraphic records of the kings of the hne from Nahapåna 
(A.D. 78} onwards. Further Rudrasena in A.D. 305, in referring 
to his royal ancestors, Castana, Jayadåman, Rudradaman, and 

Rudrasena, gives them the epithet of Bhadramukha, * of gracious 
countenance ', These terms, Lévi argues, correspond with the 
use laid down in the Nåtyagåstra, which must have borrowed 
from contemporary ofS5cial usage. Further, Rudradaman uses 
the term Råstriya as applying to Pusyagupta, who under 

i JA. sér. 9, xix. 95 ff. ; IA. xxxiii. 163 ff. Cf. Bloch, Milanges Lévi, pp. 15 f. ; 

Franke, Påli utid Sanskrit, pp. 87 ff.; Keith, Sansk, Lit, ch. i. 
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Candragupta, the Maurya, some four and a half centuries earlier 
established the reservoir which he had repaired, and this term 
occurs in the Qahmtalå and the Mrcchakatikå in the sense of 
brother-in-law of the king, the sense given to it in the Amara- 
hosa, the earliest Sanskrit lexicon of established authority. To 
these considerations may be added that Ujjayini, the capital of 
the Western Ksatrapas of Målava, is a centre, round which as a 
fan radiate the three great literary Pråkrits of the drama, Qaura- 
senl, MagadhI, and Måharåstn, thus accounting for their use, 

which else would be difficult to explain. 

Lévi's suggestion, which was accompanied by an admission 
that the Mrcchakatikå or its source was older than he had 
formerly argued, and that the possibility of Greek influence was 
thus increased, has been accepted by Professor Konow ^ with the 
important modification that in face of the fact that the oldest 
dramas known to us, the fragments of A9vaghosa and those of 
Bhåsa, ignore Måharåstrl and that Qauraseni is the normal prose 
tongue, he accepts Mathura as the home of the drama, and 
ascribes it to about the middle of the first century A.D. This 
view he supports by the fact that the rulers of Mathura were 
also Qaka Ksatrapas, or Satraps, whose control extends back at 
least to the beginning of the first century A. D. 

It may be feared that neither theory will stand critical investi- 



gation, however tempting it may be to obtain an exact date for 



the Sanskrit drama. The discovery of A9vaghosa's fragments 

shows that the drama has already attained a very definite and 

complete form, and we really cannot with any probability assume 

that the creation of drama preceded this by no more than a 
century, Even a century, however, brings us further back than 

the middle of the first century A. D., for Konow's date of Kaniska, 
about A.D. 150,2 is probably considerably too late, and should be 
placed fifty years earlier at least. We are thus separated from 
Rudradåman by a period of 150 years, probably more, and the 
theory that the Western Ksatrapas introduced Sanskrit into the 

drama falls hopelessly to the ground on chronological considera- 
tions alone. 

The argument from the use of technical terms is clearly unten- 
abie. That Rastriya in Rudradåman's inscription has the sense 
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of ' brother-in-law ' is not supported by the slightest evidence, 



and is most improbable ; the term doubtless denotes governor, 
and the restricted use is a later development. The use of Svåmin 
as the mode of addressing the king is not recorded in the Nåtya- 
gåsiruj and to argue that it, being given in the Dagarupa and the 
Såhityadarpana^ must be borrowed from Bharata, as Konow 
does, is quite impossible- On the contrary, Bharata ^ gives the 
style to the Yuvaråja, or Crown Prince, presumably as distinct 



from the king. In the extant dramas after Bhåsa it is not used 
of the king or Crown Prince. Sugrhitanåman, denoting perhaps 
' whose name is uttered with respect *, has no parallel in Bharata ; 
only in the later theory do we find Sugrhitåbhidha, which, how- 
ever, is prescribed merely for the address of a pupil, child, or 
younger brother to a teacher, father, or elder brother, and there- 
fore stands in no conceivable relation to the term used by 
Rudradåman. Bhadramukha is the address to a royal prince in 



Bharata ; it is used of kings by Rudrasena, and the literature 
ignores the specific or royal use. The lack of accord is com- 



plete and convincing; if the drama had originated under the 
Western Ksatrapas of Ujjayini, it would not have been so 
flagrantly out of harmony with the official language. 

The whole error of these aiguments rests in the belief that the 
drama developed as a Pråkrit drama before it was turned into 
Sanskrit. The same theory has been applied to every depart- 
ment of secular Sanskrit literature without either plausibility or 
success ; the Mahåbhåsya knows Sanskrit Kåvya before any 
Piakrit Kåvya is recorded.^ But, apart from this, it is essential 
to remember that the drama was religious in origin and 
tially connected with epic recitations, and that for both reasons 
Sanskrit claimed in it a rightful place from the inception. It is 
certain that the recitations known by Pataiijali were in Sanskrit, 
and it is difficult in the extreme to understand how in the view 

of Lévi and Konow a Prakrit drama proper ever came into being, 
Before the coalescence of the epic recitation and the primitive 
mime believed in by Konow, there cannot have been any drama 
on his own theory; when they coalesced. Sanskrit must have 
from the first been present. 




1 xvii. 75; cf* Såhiiyadatpana, 431 ; R. 111. 314. 
^ Cl. IS. xiii. 483 ff. ; Kielhorn, IA. xiv. 326 f. 
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The discovery of A5vaghosa's fragments undoubtedly helps 
greatly to bring the creation of the drama very close up to the 



time of Patanjah', if not to that date. The first century B.c. 
can with fair certainty be assumed to be the very latest period at 
which the appearance of a genuine Sanskrit drama can be placed, 
If indeed Professor Liiders^s former date for Kaniska were correct 
and he were the founder of the Vikrama era of 57 B.c,,^ then the 
Sanskrit drama must be dated a century at least earlier, and we 
would have the paradoxical position that on Professor Liiders^s 



date of Afvaghosa he must place the drama at not later than 
Patanjali, while when dealing with the Makåbkåsya evidence he 
doubts the existence of the drama. Professor Liiders has over- 
looked this dilemma^ which, however, we may evade on his 
behalf by recognising that he er red in assigning to Kaniska 
a date which the evidence available in 1911 already showed to be 
quite untenable. 




The Evidence of the Prakrits. 



The discovery of A9vaghosa*s fragments not only disposes 
eflfectively of Professor Lévi's dating of the rise of Sanskrit 
drama, since he probably preceded Rudradåman by at least half 
a century, but it casts a vivid light on the question of the 



Prakrits and Sanskrit. It must be remembered that A9vagh 
was the exponent of a faith which had originally insisted on the 
use of the^ vernacular as opposed to Sanskrit, and that it is 
absurd to imagine that it would have occurred to him to use 
Sanskrit in dramas of Buddhist inspiration and aim, had not the 
use of that language been established in the drama of the day. 
This leads us back once more to the conclusion that the drama 
from the outset was written in part at least in Sanskrit, and that, 

therefore, it stands in genetic relation with the dramatic recita- 
tions described by Pataiijali which were in Sanskrit. 

That the drama was also in part in Pråkrit from the outset 
seems extremely probable. The mere recitation of the epic 



^^Z^^^rI' ^"f^^''''^^^ ^^«'^^^«^ PP- ^ h <54. Contrast his views in SBAW 
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indeed did Aot demand any intervention of Pråkrit, but that 
such recitations by themselves would produce a true drama is 
most improbable, and we may legitimately hold that it was only 
the union of these recitations with action from the religious 
contest that produced the drama. In that contest we may 
assume that the lower classes were represented and spoke their 
own language ; in the Vedic Mahåvrata we cannot suppose that 
Ihe QuårdL who contested the right of the Vaifya to the symbol of 
the sun spoke in Sanskrit, nor that the Brahmin and the hetaera 
exchanged their ritual abuse in the classical tongue, or its Vedic 
antecedent. The religious festival in which Krsna appeared as 
slaying Kansa must similarly have demanded the use of the 
vernacular by the humbler members of those who took part in it. 
The fact that Pråkrit appears mainly in the dialogue, Sanskrit 
pre-eminently in verses, strengthens the vievv that the new drama 
derived its verse in the main from the epic recitation, its prose 
d'"alogue from the religious contest. The two elements never 
entirely merged ; the Vidusaka who comes from one side of the 
religious ceremonial, that which in Greece lies at the basis of 
comedy as opposed to tragedy, is not a figure normal in the 
dramas of mainly epic inspiration ; but this is not enough to 
prove that the drama ever in its early days was merely in 
Sanskrit. It may indeed have been the case ; Bhåsa's Dutavåkya 
has no Pråkrit, and so far the probability is rather for than 

against it, as an alternative form. 

The question how many Pråkrits were used in the primitive 
Sanskrit drama presents difficulties. The obvious conclusion is 
that the vernacular employed would be that of the region where 
the drama came into being, and that this was the Qurasena 
country is not to be denied. ?auraseni in fact appears through- 
out as the normal prose of the drama ; it is the language of the 
Vidusaka and the hetaera and normally of all the characters of 
a play who are born in Åryåvarta, and no other dialect even 
in theory vies with it in importance. The theory and the 
practice after Bhåsa ascribe to Måhåråstrl the honour of the 
language of verses sung by maidens who would in prose speak 

aseni. There can be no doubt that this is not primitive, but 
reflex of the growth and development of the fåme of the 
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tificial lyric poetiy of which we have an anthology under the 
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name of Hala, perhaps to be ascribed to the third or fifth 

Century A. d} 

To what extent any other Prakrit was used in the earliest 
drama we cannot effectively determine. Bhåsa has only, besides 
Qaurasenij Mågadhi of tvvo kinds, and a few hints of what may 
be styled Ardha-MågadhI, while A9vaghosa has three dialects 



which suggest much older forms of (Jauraseni, Mågadhi, and 



Ardha-Mågadhi. The use of these dialects for characters by 
Afvaghosa explains itself naturally from his familiarity with the 
Buddhist scriptures whose original was very probably in some- 
thing approximating to the Ardha-Mågadhi ^ he knew, and the 
fact that the speaker of Old Mågadhi is the Dusta, or bad man, 
reminds us of the bad character enjoyed^ by the Magadha. 
Lévi's^ suggestion that the Mågadhi of the drama comes from its 
epic element, and that the Mågadhas were the reciters of Pråkrit 
epic compositions, is clearly untenable, and indeed seems to have 
been later abandoned by its author in favour of the suggestion 
that the Pråkrits of the drama were evolved, because the drama 

was produced at Ujjayini, which was a meeting place of different 
dialectical forms. This theory might be revised to adapt it to 
making Matbura the headquarters of the drama and Mågadhi 
and Ardha-Mågadhi the other dialects, but the restricted use of 
anything but QaurasenI by Bhåsa suggests that the introduction 
of other Pråkrits was a gradual process. In point of fact it never 
attained great vitality, and in the developed drama Qauraseni and 
Måhåråstrl alone play any real part. The ground for the more 
extended use of dialects when found may be attributed to literary 
purposes rather than to any attempt to imitate the speech of the 
day, as Sir George Grierson^ has suggested. The ground for 
this conclusion, apart from the improbability of so great an effort 
at realism,is that the dialects used for instance even in the Mrcc/ta- 

katikå are clearly literary and not attempts to reproduce true 
vemaculars. 



^ Jacobi, Ausgr^. Erzåhlimgen in Måhåråshiri, pp. xiv ff., suggests the fifth 
o^tury A.D, for ^tavåhana. V, Smith*s date (first cent a.d.) is certamly wrong. 

?Z- ^^^ ""^^ probably be as early as the third centuiy; Weber's ed., p. xxiii; 
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The stage reached by the Pråkrits of A^vaghosa shows clearly 
how late are the Pråkrits of the orthodox classical drama,^ and 
reminds us how much more closeiy akin to Sanskrit must have 
been the Pråkrit of the drama of the time of, or shortly after, 
Patailjali. The classical drama with its broken-down forms of 
Pråkrit gives a false impression of the original dramatic form 



in which either perhaps Sanskrit alone, if the matter were epic, 
or both Sanskrit and a closeiy akin (pauraseni appeared. 




The Liter ary Antecedeyits of the Drama 

The drama owes in part its origin to the epics of India ; from 
them throughout its history it derives largely its inspiration, 
far more truly so indeed than Greek tragedy as compared with the 
Greek epic.^ From the epics alsodeveloped the Kåvya^ the lefined 
and polished epic, which appears at its best in the Kiimåra- 
sambhava and Raghuvanga of Kålidåsa. The parallelism between 
the developed form of both is close and striking. The Såhitya- 
darpana^ lays down that it is a composition in several cantos, 
the hero a god or Ksatriya of high race, of the type noble and 
buperior ; if there are several heroes, they are persons of royal 
rank of one family. The sentiment which predominates is the 
erotic, the heroic, or occasionally that of calm ; the others serve 
in a subsidiary role. The subj ect- matter is either tåken from 
tradition or not, but the heroes must be virtuous. The work 
begins with a prayer, a benediction, or an indication of the 
subject-matter. The development of the story employs the 
same five junctures as the theory prescribes for the drama. One 
or other of the four aims of man, wealth, love, performance of 
duty, or release, is to be attained by the action. The number 
of cantos is not to be less than eight ; each should end in a 

different metre, and should announce the subject of the foUowing 
act. Descriptions of every kind are essential ; objects of these 
are the different times of day, the sun, the moon, night, the 



1 



A tranbitional stage of Pråkrit may, perhaps, be seen in the Nåtja^åstra^ but the 
text is very corrupt ; cf. Jacobi, B havkatt akaha, pp. 84 ff. 

2 Cf. Aischylos in Athen , p 347. 

s 559. See Dandin, Kdvyådarga, i. 14 ff., and cf. the analyses of Mankha*s 
grikanthacarita (twelfth cent.) and Hancandra^s Dharmoiarnmbhyudaya in Lévi, 
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dawn, tvvilight, darkness, morning, midday, the hunt, mountains, 
the seasons, forests, the ocean, the sky, a town, the pleasures 
of love, the misery of separation from one*s beloved, a sacrifice, 
a battle, the march of an army, a marriage, the birth of a son, 
all of which should be developed in appropriate detail. 

The essential feature of these little epics is the enormous 
development of the art of description, and the feature occurs 
in the other forms of narrative literature, the Kathå, tale, and 
the Åkhyåyikå, romance, types which blend with each other. 
Whether the subject be an imaginary theme, as is the Våsa- 
vadattå of Subandhu, or a historical one, as in the Harsacarita 
of Bana, we find nothing treated as really important save the 
descriptions as contrsisted with the narrative. The Sanskrit 
lyric alsoj in Kålidåsa^s masterpiece, the Meghaduta^ is essentially 
descriptive, as is the Pråkrit lyric preserved in the collection 
of Hala, which is based on the medel of an older lyric in Sanskrit, 
whose existence is revealed to us by the Mahåbhåsya, 

The love of description, however, is not new ; it is a character- 
istic of the epic itself, and the Råmåyana in special shows us 
how the way for the court poetry was being prepared,^ Hence 
the fact that the verses of the drama are overwhelmingly 
descriptive, when not gnomic in character, is no matter for 
surprise. The peculiarity is a direct inheritance from the epic. 

This fact has one important bearing on the history of the 
drama. The suggestion of Pischel ^ that the verses alone were 
once preserved, and the prose left to be improvised would have 



been plausible only if the verses had been essentially the im- 
portant elements in the dialogue, as in the supposed Vedic 
Akhyåna hymns. But this is assuredly not the case ; the verses 
do little to help on the action; as in the epic, they express 
descriptions of situations and emotions ; when movement of the 
play is requisite recourse is had to prose. Or the verses serve to 
set out maxims, as is natural in view of the great fondness of 
India for gnomic poetry, seen already in the verses introduced 

^ See Jacobi, Bas Håmayana, pp. 1 19 ff. j Walter, Ittdka, III. 
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into the legend of Qunahgepa in the Aitareya Bråhmafta, In 
this again there is a close parallel with the epic, nor is it sur- 
piising that the epic poet, like A9vaghosa and Kålidåsa, was 
often devoted to the drama. 

A further source of literary inspiration must undoubtedly be 
seen in the work of the lyric poets, of whose work clear evidence, 
as well as some scattered fragments, is preserved to us in the 
Mahåbhåsya of Patanjali.^ Moteover, to these lyric writers it 



is probable that the drama owed some of its metrical variety ; 
in the development of the metres with a fixed number of 
syllables, each of determined length, from the older and freer 
Vedic and epic forms, it may be tåken as ceriain that the erotic 
poets, who had a narrow theme to handle, and had every motive 
to aim at variety of form and effect, must have contributed 



largely, a conclusion which is also strongly suggested, if not 
proved, by the very names of the metres with their erotic 
suggestion.^ 
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Kielhom, IA. xiv. 326 f.; Luders, Bruchstuch buddhistischer Dramen^ p. 63. 
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AQVAGHOSA AND THE BUDDHIST DRAMA 




I. The (^årtputraprakarana 

The discoveiy of fragments of manuscripts on palm-leaf, of 
great antiquity, at Turfan, has through the energy of Professor 
Luders revealed to us the existence of at least three Buddhist 
dramas. Of one of these the authorship is happily certain, 
for the colophon of the last act has been presei-ved, and 
records that the drama was the (^åriptitraprakarana of A9vaghosa, 
son of Suvarnaksl ; it gives also the fuller title ^år adv atlptitr a- 
prakaranay and the number of acts as nine. 

Agvaghosa is an author whose farne, thanks to his error in 
being a Buddhist long lost in India, has recently attained 
renewal by the discovery and publication of his Buddhacariia^ 
a court eple in exceilent stylc and spirit on the life of the 
Buddha. His Suirålavikåra is also known through the medium 
of a Tibetan translation, and illustrates his ability in turn- 
ing the tale into an instrument for propaganda in support 
of the Buddhist faith. If the tradition which ascribes to 
him the Makåyånagraddhoipåda is correct, he was also the 
founder or expounder of a subtle system of metaphysics akin 
to the Vijnånavåda of the Mahåyana school, and the Vafrasuct 
seems to preserve in some measure the record of his onslaught 
on the caste system, which exalted the Brahmins at the expense 
of the Ksatriyas, and condemned Buddhism on the score that 




was unfitting that a Ksatriya like the Buddha should give 
instructions to Brahmins. Certainly genuine is the Smmdara- 
mnda, in the epic manner^ which hke all his works is devoted to 
the efFective exposition of Buddhism in the language of polite 
litorature, and also of the Brahmin schools. We recognize in 
him one who appreciated that it would never do to allow 
Buddhism to remain buried in a form inferior to the best that 
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Brahminism could ^produce, and it is curious that fate should 
have preserved the work of the rival of the Brahmins, while it 

has permitted his modals to disappear. That he had abundant 
precedent to guide him is clear from the classical form already 
assumed by his dramas; the argument of Professor Konow ^ 
to the contrary, on the ground that many of the standing 
formulae and characters are derived from the popuiar drama, 
and show that the artistic drama had not developed yet full 
independence, is unintelHgible, since these features persist through- 



out the history of the Sanskrit drama. Nor does any weight 
attach to the argument that the Nåtjagåstra, assumed to be 
of about the same period as Afvaghosa, shows knowledge of 
only a limited variety of dramas. On the contrary it is amazing 
how much literature must have preceded to permit of the setting 
up of the main types of drama, some of which were evidently 
represented by many specimens, though others doubtless rested 
on a small basis of practice. 

The brief fragments preserved of the drama of A^vaghosa 
give us the certainty of his authorship if any doubt could exist 
after the colophon, for one verse is tåken bodily from the 
Buddhacarita, just as he twice refers in the Sutrålamkåra to 
that important work. The story of the play is clear ; it deals 
with the events which led up to the conversion of the young 
Maudgalyåyana and (Jåriputra by the Buddha, and some of the 
incidents are certain. Qariputra had an interview with A^vajit ; 
then he discussed the question of the claims of the Buddha to 
be a teacher with his friend, the Vidusaka, who raised the 
objection that a Brahmin like his master should not accept 
the teaching of a Ksatriya ; Qåriputra repels the objection by 
reminding his friend that medicine aids the sick though given 
by one of inferior caste, ah. does water one aheat. Maudgalyå- 
yana greets Qåriputra, inquiring of him the cause of his glad 

appearance, and learns his reasons. The two go to the Buddha, 
who receives them, and who foretells to them that they will be 
the highest in knowledge and magic power of his disciples. 



^ ID, p. 50. For the fragments see Luders, Btuchstncke buddhist iscker Dr amen 
(1911); SBAW. 191 1, pp. 388 ff. For his philosophy, cf. Keith, Buddhist Thiloso^hy^ 
Part III, ch, iii. The Satindarajianda is carlier than the Btiddhacarita and it 
than the Sutrålamkåra. 
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In this point there is a deliberate and certainly artistic deviation 
from the ordinary version of the incident, followed in the Buddha- 
carita, in which the prophecy of the Buddha is addressed, not 
to the disciples themselves, but to others of the Buddha's fol- 
lowers. The end of the play is marked by a philosophic 
dialogue between gåriputra and the Buddha, which includes 
a polemic against the belief in the existence of a permanent 
seif- it terminates in a praise of his two new disciples by the 



Buddha, and a formal benediction. 

The most remarkable thing regarding this drama is its close 
correspondence to the classical type as laid down in the Nåtya- 
gåstra. The piece is a Prakarana, and it has nine acts, which 
accords perfectly with the rule of the Qåstra ; the Mrcchakatikå 
and Målatimådhava have ten apiece ; the Acts bear no titles, 
but this is in accord with the normal usage, though the Mrccha- 
katikå gives names. The hero is Qåriputra, who corresponds to 
the Brahmin hero of the Qåstra, and who is cmphatically of the 
noble and calm type enjoined by that authority. Whether the 
heroine was a lady or a hetaera we do not know, nor does it 
appear how far the poet altered the subject-matter by invention, 
which is normally the case with later Prakaranas. The Buddha 
and his disciples, including, beside the two heroes, Kaundinya 
and a Qramana speak Sanskrit, and use both prose and verse ; 
the Vidusaka' speaks Pråkrit The presence of this figure is 
a remarkable proof of the fixed character attained by the drama, 
for in itself there is nothing more absurd than that a youthful 
ascetic seeking after truth should be encumbered by one who 
is a meet attendant on a wealthy merchant, Brahmin, or minister. 
It can, therefore, only be supposed that Agvaghosa was writing 
a type of drama in which the råle was far too firmly embedded 
to permit its omission, and presumably in the story of the drama 
now lost to us the Vidusaka served to introduce comic relief. 
With natural good taste, he disappears from the last Act, where 
Qariputra has no need as a member of the Buddha^s fraternity 
for encumbrances like a jester. 

In one point only has it been claimed to find a clear dis- 
crepancy between A9vaghosa*s practice and that of the later 
drama. At the close the theory ^ requires that the question, * 

1 N. xix. I02. 
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there anything further that you dcsire {atah parmn api priymn 
asti) ? ' be addressed to the hero by himself or another, to which 
he replies by uttering a benediction styled the Bharatavåkya. 
In the drama of A9vaghosa the phrase is omitted, and the 
benediction proceeds, without prelude, with the words, 'From 
now on shall these tvvo ever increase their knowiedg-e, restrainine 
their senses, to gain reiease ', spoken by the Buddha, not by the 
hero. Luders concludes hence that the reeular form of close 



was not yet established by Acvaghosa's time. The conclusion 
is clearly failacious, and rests on a failure to recognize in this 
the readiness of Agvaghosa to give effect to a traditional usage, 
while not slavishly following it. It would obviously have been 
absurd to place the last words in the drama in the form of a 



benediction in the mouth of any one save the Buddha, and there- 
fore he speaks the benediction. To preface it with the usual 
formula was needless in his case, but the opening words of the 
verse are atah param^ which \s obviously not an incredible 
coincidence, but a deliberate reference to the ordinary phrase. 
A9vaghosa shows thus his knowledge of the rule and his power 
to vary it in case of need. Similarly Bhatta Nåråyana in the 
Venlsamhåra puts the Bharatavåkya in the mouth of Yudhi- 
sthira, but he makes Krsna end the play by according the favour 
prayed for by Yudhisthira. He too felt that it would be absurd 
to leave the omnipotent one in the position of listening without 
response to the utterance of a benediction by one who cannot be 
more than an inferior, though nominally the hero.^ 




2. The Allegorical and the Hetaera Dramas 

The same manuscript which contains portions of the 
putraprakarana has also fragments of two other dramas. There 
is no evidence of their authorship, other than the fact that they 
appear in the same manuscript as the work of Agvaghosa, and 
that they display the same general appearance as the work of 
that writer. That they are A9vaghosa's is much more probable 
than that they are the work of some unknown contemporary.^ 



^ Similarly in the Fart haparakr arna of Prahladanadeva (twelfth cent.) Vasava 
pronoiinces the benediction. 

2 A9vaghosa's dramatic powers are also exhibited in the Mara legend of the 

F % 
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The first of these is specially interesting as it represents a type 
of which we have otherwise no earlier specimen than the Pr obo- 
dhacandrodaya of Krsnami9ra. We fiind the allegorical figures of 
Buddhi, wisdom, Kirti, farne, and Dhrti, firmness, appearing and 
conversing. This is foUowed by the advent of the Buddha him- 
self, adorned with the halo which he borrowed from Greek art. 
We do not know whether he appeared later in actual conversa- 
tion with the allegorical figures, but for this mixture of the real 
and the ideal we have to go beyond Krsnami9ra, who represents 
all his characters as abstract, Visnu for instance by Faith in 
Visnu, to Kavikarnapura's glorification of Caitanya in the six- 
teenth century, in which allegorical figures are mingled with 
Caitanya and his followers, though they do not actually converse 
together.^ It must remain uncertain whether there was a train 
of tradition leading from A9vaghosa to Krsnamigra, or whether 
the latter created the type of drama afresh ; the former theory 
is the more likely. The characters all speak Sanskrit, but the 
fragments are too short to give us any real information on the 
general trend of the play. 



one 



The other drama gives us more interesting matter. It is 
in which figures a hetaera named Magadhavatl, a Vidusaka 
named Komudhagandha, a hero styled only Nåyaka, but pro- 
bably named Somadatta, a Dusta, rogue, without further name, 
a certain Dhånamjaya, who may possibly be a prince if the term 
* king's son ' {bhattidålakd), vjhioh is recognized in the Nåtyafåstra 
as the style of the younger princes of the blood, applies to him, 
a maid-servant, and ^ariputra and Maudgalyåyana* The drama 
was doubtless intended for purposes of religious edification, but 
what we have is too fragmentary to do more than show that the 
author was possessed of humour and that the Vidusaka was 
already a hungry soul. The drama alludes to an old garden as 
the place where part of the action passed, as in the Mrcchakatikå, 
and also as in that drama the house of the hetaera served as the 
scene of another part of the action. The characters are often 
introduced as entering m vehicles {pravahand), a further point ot 

SntrmimHra, wHch is preserved in the Divyåvaddna (pp. 356 fF. ; Windisch, Mara 
*md Buddha, pp. i6t ff.) ; cf. Hnber, BEFEO. iv. 414 f. 
' la the Jain Moharajafaråjaya (below, dh. xi, § 3) the real and the ideal characters 
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similarity to that drama, while an aliusion to a Samåja or festival 
on a hill-top accords with the frequent reference to such amuse- 
ments in Buddhist literature. An obscure character is a person, 
obviously of lower rank, who is styled Gobarh*^. 

The drama shows close agreement with the classical model ; 
the name of the Vidusaka is evidence of this, for not only is it 
connected with a real Brahmin family, hut it obeys the rule that 
the name of that character should indicate a flower, the spring, 
&C.5 for it means h'terally 'the offspring of the lotus-smeliing '. 
The name of the hetaera does not observe the rule exemplified 
in the Cårudatta that the hetaera's name should end in senå^ 
siddhåy or dattå^ but, apart from the fact that the authority for 
the rule is very late, the name was very probably given to the 
poet by the literary tradition. The fact that the Dusta and the 
Nåyaka appear by these titles only has a parallel in the Cårudatta 
and the Buddhist drama of Harsa, the Någåftanda^hnt it is difficult 
to say whether or not this is a sign of antiquity. 

The material available in the case of any of the three dramas 

is too scanty to give us any assurance as to what the practice 

was regarding the introduction, especially the use of the Nåndi, 
or verse of benediction. What is certain is that the Påripår5vika> 
or assistant of the Sutradhåra in the later literature, is found 
apparently as taking part in the opening of the drama, perhaps 
the Cåriputraprakarana. 




. llie Language of the Dra^nas 

In accordance with the later rules we find the Buddha, his 

disciples, the hero of the hetaera play and Dhånamjaya speaking 
Sanskrit ; the same is true of the allegorical characters, and this 
is also in accord with later practice, for in both Krsnami9ra and 
Kavikarnapura's works some of the allegorical characters speak 
Sanskrit, though others, of more feminine appeal and character, 
speak Pråkrit. One Qramana speaks Sanskrit, another — con- 

ceivably an Åjivika — a Pråkrit. 

The Sanskrit contains some errors, which are obvious Pråkrit- 
isms, and which it would be unjust to attribute to the author, or 
authors. Genuine departures from the norm are scanty; the 
use of årttha for artha has a pre eise parallel in the nearly 
contemporaneous dialect of Matbura; tumwi is frequent in 
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Buddhist Sanskrit as vvell as etymologically correct ; kriimisiound 
also in the Buddhacarita where the reading krmi would spoil the 
matre ; pratigrhlta has many Sanskrit parallels. In pradvesam 
where the metre requires pradosam Buddhist influence is doubt- 
less present, but yeva and tåva are probably merely errors of the 
scribe, to whom may be assigned such a monstrosity as pagyemas 
and Somadaiiassa, But bhagavåm has the support of the prac- 
tice of the Mahåvastu where stems in mat and vai end thus, and 
it explains the Sandhi grnvam puspå. These are minimal 
variants ; in the main the Sanskrit is excellent and the fragments 
shows traces of the able versification and style of A^vaghosa. 

The other characters speak Pråkrit, and, by a curious variation 
from the normal practice, the stage directions, which are freely 
given as in the classical drama, are normally expressed in the 
language which the character concerned uses, though there are 
cases of mixture and apparent confusion which may be due to 
the scribe. Three different forms of Pråkrit may be distin- 
guished, the first spoken by the Dusta, the second by the 
mysterious Gobam°, and the third by the hetaera and Vidusaka. 
The Dusta's speech in three important points is similar to the 



MågadhT of the Pråkrit grammarians ; it substitutes I lox r\ 
reduces all three sibilants to f ; and has e in the nominative 
singular of masculine nouns in a. But it ignores the rules of the 
grammarians in certain matters ; hard letters are not softened 
(e.g. hhoti)^ nor soft consonants elided (e. g. komiuiagandhd)^ when 
intervocalic. There is no tendency to cerebralize ;/, and in kålanå 
the dental replaces the cerebral. FuUer forms of consonants 
remain in hahgho (Jtahhd) and bambhana {bamhana). The later 
forms of development of consonantal combinations are unknown ; 
thus for r] we have jj\ not yy^ as in ajja ; cch remains in lieu ot 
becoming (c ; ks becomes kkk, not sk or kk ; st and stk give tth, 
not st. In k^ga we have an older form than kiga, in ahakam 
than ahake^ hake, hage. In practically all these details we must 

see an earlier stage of what becomes Mågadhi in the gram- 
marians. With it may be compared the metrical inscription of 
the J<^imårå cave on the Råmgarh hill which belongs to the 
period of A^oka- 

The Pråkrit of the Gobam*" agrees with this Old Mågadhi in 
having / for r and ^ in the nominative singular, but it reduces all 
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sibilants to s* It thus shows a certain similarity to the Ardha- 
Mågadhi of the grammarians, but that dialect often keeps r 



though it frequently alters it to /; for instance it has r for the 
kaleU of this Pråkrit and the Old Mågadhi. Other points of 

similarity are the retention of the dental for cerebral in vanna ; 
the lengthening of the vowel before the suffix ka {vannlkåhi) ; 
the accusative plural neuter in pupphå ; and the infinitive bhum- 
jitaye {p htihjii taé) , There are points of difference, but they are 
probably all cases of earlier forms. Thus, as in Old Mågadhi, 
we have no softening or loss of intervocalic consonants ; 7t is not 
cerebralised, but even introduced in palifiata ; / appears in lieu 
of / ; the instrumental in åhi has no nasal ; the nominative of vat 
stems appears as in vå, as against vam or vante ; in the infinitive 
we find no doubling of the consonant in iaye. The fact, how- 
ever, of the regular change of r to / and the use of the form yeva 
after a long vowel as in Mågadhi and Påli show that the Old 
Ardha-MågadhI was more akin to Mågadhi than the later 
Ardha- Mågadhi, which came steadily under the influence of the 

western dialects as shown by the tendency to change e of the 

nominative to o. 

There are strong points of similarity between this Old Ardha- 
Mågadhi and the language of Afoka^s pillar inscriptions. They 
agree as regards the use of /, s, and e^ the dentals in palinata and 
vannlkåhi^ yeva after long vowels, and the long vowel before the 
suffix ka, They disagree in the nominative and accusative plural 
neuter of a stems, which have åni in the inscriptions as against å, 
but that is of no great importance, as these are doublets. The 
infinitive, however, is in tave^ which cannot be equated with taye ; 
Ardha-Mågadhi ttae may be from either. 

The A^okan dialect is doubtless the court speech of his king- 
dom, and a descendant of the Ardha-Mågadhi of Mahåvira, the 
founder of the Jain religion, and probably aiso of the Buddha, 

whose speech was clearly not akin to the Mågadhi of the gram- 
marians, though it is called Mågadhi in the sacred texts.^ 

The theory of the Nåtyagåsira assigns Ardha-Mågadhi as the 
language of savants, sons of kings or Råjputs, and Qresthins, 
rich merchants, but, with the exception of Bhåsa's Karnabhåra, 
it does not appear in the extant dramas. Mågadhi, on the con- 



1 



Cf. Liiders, SBAW. 191 3, pp. 999 ff. 
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trary, is required in the case of men who live in the women*s 
apartments, diggers of underground passages, keepers of drink 
shopsj watchers, the hero himself in time of danger, and the 
Råkara. Into which category the Dusta falls is not certain ; the 
Dagarupa ascribes this Pråkrit to low people in general. 

^auraseni is ascribed to the hetaera by the fastra which gives 
Pråcyå or eastem dialect to the VidOsaka, but it is clear that the 
Pråcyå is a mere variety of QaurasenI, from which it difFers only 
in the use of certain expressions. This is borne out by the 
dramas, in which there is no real distinction between the speech 
of these two characters. With the QaurasenI of the grammarians 
it shows remarkable parallels. It has r in Heu of changing it to 
; it reduces the sibilants to s : and for the nominative masculine 




it has 0» Further, it changes ks into kkk, not cch ; for chard it 
has chadd, for mard^ madd ; for sagrikam irregularly sassirtkam 
with the double s despite the epenthetic vowel ; and in the third 
singular f uture issiti. The gerund hariya is parallel to karia in 
Hemacandra's grammar ; bhattå is the vocative of bkartr \ iyani 
is feminine as later tam in QaurasenI alone ; bhavåm as nomina- 
tive is comparable with bhavaik ; bhan is conjugated in the ninth 
class ; viya is parallel to via for iva ; and dåni with loss of i as a 
particle is similar to dånim. 

In other cases the forms of this Pråkrit are clearly older than 

those of the grammarians' ^aurasenl. As in the other Pråkrits 

of the drama, there is no softening or omission of intervocalic 

consonants, and no cerebralization of n. Further, initial y is kept, 

not reduced to / ; the interjection ai in lieu of ai is supported 

by the language of the Girnår and Udayagiri inscriptions ; in 

nirussåsavt we have an older form than usasida of ^aurasenl ; 

ifi and ny give nn, not the later nn ; dy gives yy (written /) for^" ; 

mva7h and iava are both manifestly older than the forms tiimam 

and tuha, while karotha is a remarkable exaraple of the pre- 

servation of the old strong base. Old also is the preservation 

of the long vowel in bhavåm. In adandåraho and the dubious 

arhessi we have two variants on the rule of ^auraseni, which has 

i as the epenthetic vowel in ark, but this merely illustrates the 

uncertainty of these epentheses ; dtiguna in lieu of diuna is not 

older, but a variant mode of treating dviguna, and there is no 

special difficulty in holding that dåni and idåni are forms which 
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were originally doublets of dåniTii and idånini in Qauraseni, and 
later were superseded. From other Pråkrit passages, presumably 
in the same Old QaurasenI, we obtain old forms like vayam, we, 
and tumhakam in lieu of tumhånam ; edisa for erisa or Idisa ; 
dissati for dlsadi ; gakltam for gahidam \ khu is kept after short 
vowels in lieu of being doubled ; a long vowel is kept before 
tti and such forms as mhu The future in gamissåma is probably 
old, while nikkkanta and bamhhana ad mit of this explanation 
against the later nikkanta and bamkana. 

In the words of the hetaera the word stirada occurs, with 
softening of / to d\ conceivably the passage might be verse, but 
in all probability we are merely faced with a sporadic instance of 
a change which later set in, due perhaps to a copyist's error; 
to find in it an evidence of Måhåråstrl would be unwise, especially 
as the very next word {vimadda) is not in the Måhåråstrl form 
{vimadda). In the dialect of the Dusta we have a form mak- 
kaiaho which may be genitive, as in Apabhran^a, but is not 
allowed in Mågadhi; but the sense is too uncertain to permit 

of any security. 

The existence and literary use of thcse Pråkrits is most 
interesting in the history both of the language and the literature, 
for they present archaic features which place them on the same 
plane of change as Påli and the dialects of the older inscriptions. 
They may be set beside the inscriptions in the Sltåbengå and 
Joglmårå caves on the Råmgarh hill, which both show lyric 
strophes. The influence of the Kåvya style in Sanskrit can 
be traced obviously in the later Nåsik inscription in Pråkrit 
of the second century A.D., and even in the inscription of 
Khåravela of Kalinga perhaps in the second century B. C.^ We 
cannot, therefore, see any plausibility in the idea of the gradual 
adaptation of Sanskrit, a sacred language, to beiles lettres ; on 
the contrary the dramas show that the Pråkrits in literature 
were already under the influence of the Sanskrit Kåvya. 




The Metres 

Scanty as the fragments are, they display another feature 
significant of the development of the drama on the classical 



1 



That any date is given in the inscription is whoUy uncertain ; see discussions 



IA. xlvii. 323 f,; xlviii. 124, 206 f.; xlix. 30, 43 ff. ; JRAS. 1910, pp. 324 ff 
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lines. The metres eniployed are very numerous, as is natural 
in a poetry in which the verse serves essentially the purpose 
of displaying the skill of the writer. In addition to the Qloka 




we find the Upajåti {"^-kj ^ o - o — ), the (Jålini 
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Sragdharå ( w — , wwwwww— , —w — w — ), and Suvadanå 

), the last of these metres 
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being almost a stranger to the drama, though it appears in 
Bhåsa, in the Mtidråraksasa^ and once in Varåhamihira. The 
tendency to seek sound effects is clear in a (Jikharini verse. 

That so many metres of elaborate form should be found is 
of great interest, not merely as testimony of the early develop- 
ment of the Kåvya literature, but also because we see that 
the drama as early as A5vaghosa, and doubtless long before 
him, had definitely accepted the verses not as essential elements 
of the dialogue as are the verses in Greek drama, but as more or 
less omamental excursions. In the absence of any complete 
play we cannot say what proportion of Qlokas was observed 
A9vaghosa; we may suspect that it was not higher than in 
Bhåsa, if so high. Now the ?loka by its comparative simplicity 
and brevity, and by the ease of its structure, might well have 
served the same purpose in the Indian drama as did the trimeter 
in that of Greece, and it is curious to speculate what might have 
been the fate of the drama if it had been felt possible to write it 
throughout in verse. But evidently by Acvaghosa^s age the 




distinction between prose and stanzas, essentially lyric in type 

was fixed, and the elaborate structure of the stanza, normally 

With four lines of equal length and identic structure, the longer 

lines having also caesuras, rendered it quite unsuitable as a 

medium ^ of conversation. Thus early in the ' drama we find 

a defect in form which was gradually to become more and more 

marked and to render the dialogue, that is the essential feature 

of the drama, less and less the subject of the labours of the 
dramatists. 
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IV 



BHÅSA 



I. The Authenticity of Bhasds Dramas 



Until 1910 the existence of any drama of Bhåsa's was 
unknown in Europe, and only in 191 2 appeared under the 
editorship of T. Ganapati (påstrin, the first of a series of thirteen 
dramas which their discoverer attributed to that poet. The 
factj however, that the dramas themselves are silent as to the 
authorship rendered careful research necessary to determine 
their provenance, and the proofs adduced have not won entire 
satisfaction. 

What we knew before the publication of Bhåsa was simply 
his high reputation, Kålidåsa in his first work, the Målavi- 
kågnimitra^ refers to Bhåsa, with Saumilla, Kaviputra, and others 
as his great predecessors in the art, whose farne renders difficult 
the acceptance of the work of an untried author. Båna,^ at the 
beginning of the seventh century, states that Bhåsa attained farne 
by his dramas, begun by the Sutradhåra, with many roles and 
including episodes, as one might by the erection of temples, 
begun by the architect, with many stages, and beflagged. 
would be unwise to prove by this that Bhåsa innovated in these 
regards ; what is essential to Bana is to celebrate Bhåsa*s farne, 
and to show his wit by the comparison in the same words with 
some not very obvious object of comparison. A century later 
Våkpati^ declares his pleasure in Bhåsa, friend of fire {jåla- 
namiite\ in the author of the Raghitvahga, in Subandhu and 
Håricandra. Råja9ekhara (c. A.D. 900) places him among the 




classical poets, and a verse records a curious incident : ^ Critics 
east on the fire, to test it, the discus composed of the dramas 
of Bhåsa; the Svapnavåsavadattå did not succumb to the 



^ Harsacantas inti. v. t6. * Gau tiavaka . Soo. 
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flames'.^ The verse, however, contains a double entendre 



strangely ignored by Professor Konow ; ^ it denotes of course 
the superiority of the Svapnavåsavadattå to the other dramas 
of BhSsa — a fact which the published plays bear out to the 




full — but it also alludes to a reason ; the play itself contains 
a fire, which was feigned by the minister to permit the possi- 
bility of the kingos new marriage, and it is only appropriate 
that, as that fire could not burn the queen, so the fire which 
tried the play was unable to prevail against it. The 
throws the necessary light on the term * friend of fire ' of 
Våkpati, which should not be rendered meaningless by attri- 
buting it to the fact that Bhåsa often mentions fire in his 
dramas, 

These facts are, it must at once be admitted, extremely 
favourable to the authenticity of the dramas ; tåken all in all 

they are clearly the work of a very considerable writer; in 

technique they are less finished than those of Kålidåsa; the 
Pråkrit is clearly earlier than that of the works of Kålidåsa or 
the Mrcckakatikå \ the Svapnavåsavadattå is clearly the best, 
and it explains Våkpati and Råja9ekhara's references. Båna*s 
statement regarding the opening of the plays by the Sutradhåra 
is proved by the dramas. There is also substantial evidence 
to be derived from the writers on rhetoric. Bhåmaha, who may 
belong to the beginning of the eighth century A.D., criticizes 
severely the plot of the Pratijnåyaugandharåyana ; Våmana, in 
the eighth, cites from that play, the Svapnavåsavadattå, and 
the Cårtidatta ; Abhinavagupta (c. A. D. tooo) twice names the 
Svapnavåsavadattå, and mentions the Cårtidatta. These refer- 
ences are not in themselves conclusive, for they do not mention 

as the author of the plays, even when these are named,^ 
and not merely cited from or discussed, but they show that the 
critics knew and were prepared to cite these dramas, which 
means that they accepted the view that they were by an im- 
portant author. The ascription of the Svapnavåsavadattå to 

gives us the right to accept his authorship of the rest 
if intemal evidence supports it, That this is so is undeniable. 
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even by those who suspect the attribution to Bhasa; the 
coincidences in technique, in the Pråkrits, in metre, and in style 
are overwhelming. Finally, there is the evidence of the Cåri^- 
datta; it is undeniably and obviously the prototype of the 
Mrcchahatikå, and it proves, therefore, that the dramas are 
older than that work which was well known by Våmana, and 
is certainly a good deal earlier. 

The arguments ^ against the authenticity are all inconclusive. 
They are based on the fact that a drama, Maitavilåsa, of Mahen- 
dravikramavarman, of the seventh century A. D. presents the 
same characteristics as regards the form of opening the drama 
as the plays of Bhasa, and the suggestion that Råjasinha is to be 
identified with a prince of the south of that name {c, A. D. 675). 
The evidence is clearly inadequate ; Bhåsa's fåme was evidently 
more prevalent in the south than in the north, for a scene from 
one of his plays has survived in a mutilated form in the popular 
theatre there, and it is easy to understand how a seventh-century 
writer imitated him in technique. Moreover, the imitation is 

very partial ; the omission of the name of the author and the 

play is not foUowed, and this is certainly a sign of a later date 
for the Maitavilåsa. The guess regarding the identification of 
the king is without probative force, for the term seems de- 
liberately vague, and is in keeping with the silence of the author 
regarding his own name and that of his drama. The introduction 
of immediate reality is incongruous, and, therefore, avoided. 



2. The Date of Bhasa s Dramas 

It is difficult to arrive at any precise determination of Bhåsa*s 
date. That Kålidåsa knew his farne as firmly established is 
clear, and, if we may fairly safely date Kålidåsa about A. D, 400, 
this gives us a period of not later than A, D. 350 for Bhasa. The 
fact of his priority to the Mrcckakatikå leads us to no defiaite 
result, for the view that this play is to be placed before Kålidåsa 
in the third century A.B. is not at all plausible. An upper 
limit is given by the fact that Bhåsa is doubtless later than 
A9vaghosa, whose Buddhacarita is probably the source of a 

1 Barnett, JRAS. 1919, pp. 233 ff-; 1921* PP» 587 ff. Contrast G. Morgenstierne, 
Vher das Verhåltnis swischen Cåmdatta und Mrcchakattkåy p. 16, n. i j Keith, IA. 
lii. 59 f.; Thomas, JRAS. 1922, pp. 79 ff. ; Wmternitz, GIL. lii. 186, 645. 
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verse in the Pratijnåymigandharåyana, and whose Pråkrit is 
assuredly and unquestionably older in character. It is useless 
to seek to estimate by the evidence of the Pråkrit whether Bhåsa 
is more closely aUied in date to Kålidåsa than to A9vaghosa, 
because changes in speech and the representation of them in 
literature are matters which do not in the shghtest degree 
permit of exact valuation in terms of years. The most that can 

be said is that it may be held without improbability that Bhåsa 
is nearer to Kålidåsa's period than to A9vaghosa's. 

An effort at more exact determination is made by Professor 
Konow ^ on the ground that Bhåsa's dramas in part deal with 
the story of Udayana, ol which Ujjayinl was specially fond, 

as we know from Kålidåsa. Hence we may assume that the 
home of the poet was Ujjayini, an assumption which obviously 
is not legitimate in any degree. Further we may assume that he 
lived under one of the Western Ksatrapas, which again goes too 
far. Now the usual ending of a drama is not regularly observed 
in Bhåsa's dramas ; the introductory question is found only in 



the Avimårahay Pratijnåyatigandharåyana^ Bålacarita^ and Duta- 
våkya. The description of the final benediction a^ Bharatavåkya 
is omitted in the Madhya^navyåyoga^ where Visnu is praised ; 
in the Dutaghatotkaca^ where his commands are given ; in the 
Pancaråtra, where the wish is expressed that the king {raja-- 
sihhd) should rule the whole earth ; and in the Urubhanga^ 
where the wish is that the prince should conquer his foes and 
rule the earth. In the other plays a change of form of the 
Bharatavåkya is asserted ; in the Karnabhåra there is the desire 
for the disappearance of misfortune ; in the Pratimånåtaka the 
wish is that the king may fare as Råma who was reunited with 

Sitå and his kinsmen; in the Avimåraia, the Abhisekanåtaka^ 

and the Praiijnåyaugandharåyana, that the king should, after 
destroying his foes, rule the whole earth, while in the Svapna- 
våsavadattåyDutavåkya^ and Bålacarita^ the wish is for universal 
rule, This suggests that for a time the king reigned in peace ; 
then enemies arose and disturbed his power ; finally he again 
won the upper hand, and his friends could without absurd ity 
pray for his attaining imperial rank. This would agree with the 
history of the Ksatrapa Rudrasinha, who held from 181-8, and 

1 KF. pp. 109 ff. 
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ain from A.D. 191-6 the high rank of Mahåksatrapa, and 
whose name may be hinted at in the use of the term råjasinka, 
That the Pratijnåyatigandharåya7ia is older than the Svapna- 
våsavadattå is held to support this suggestion, but it is clearly 
without any merit save ingenuity. 

Nor Is there more to be said for Konow^s other suggestions of 
date ; the fact that the term Nåtaka is used, and that the Vidusaka 
appears, cannot show that he is early, for they are used on con- 
tinuously to the latest days of the drama, and the view that 
Bhåsa was an innovator who shortened the preliminaries, which 
is given as a reason for making him early, because the Nåtya- 
(åstra gives the preliminaries in detail, is abandoned stib silentio 
in the author's later work,^ where it is candidly admitted that 
we do not know whether he shortened the preliminaries at all. 
Nor can we say anything regarding his relation to the Nåtya- 
gasira which will aid us to a date ; there is even a tradition that 
he himself wrote on the theory of the drama. Nor can any 
weight be attached to the view that Bhåsa stands nearer A^va- 
ghosa in technique than Kålidåsa ; these matters do not permit 



of precise evaluation in time, and, if we place Bhåsa about 
A.D. 300, we go as far as the evidence allows. 



3. The Dramas aud their Soitrces 

The derivation of the drama in part from epic recitations is 
peculiarly clear in Bhåsa, who shows the influence of the two 
great epics in its clearest form. In the Madhyamavyåyoga ^ we 
have a reminiscence of the tale of the love of the demon Hidimbå 

* 

for Bhlma, the third of the five Påndavas, and their marriage which 
has Ghatotkaca as its fruit, though the parents part. The play 
opens with preliminary rites, after which the director pronounces 
a benediction on the audience, and begins to address them, but 

is suddenly interrupted by a sound, which is revealed as the cry 
of a Brahmin, who with his three sons and his wife is being 
pursued by the demon Ghatotkaca. The demon has received 
orders from his mother to bring her a victim ; he offers, there- 

^ ID. p. 25 ; cf. Pischel, GGA. 1891, p. 361 ; below, p. 126. 

* All the dramas are ed. m TSS. 191 2-1 5 by T. Ganapati (Jastrin; this play is 
trs. E. P. Janvier, Mysore, 1921; P. E. Pavolini, GSAI. xxix. i f. who points out 
that the Bakavadha of the Mahåbhårata is used. 
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fore, to spare the rest of the faniily, if one is willing to go vvith 
him, and the midmost, Madhyama, of the sons decides to go 
though there is a generous rivalry among the three in self-sacri- 
fice. He asks, however, time to go to perform a rite of purifica- 
tion, and, as he tarries, the demon in anger calls aloud for him. 
Bhlma responds, as the midmost of the Påndavas ; he will go in 
the boy's place, but not by force. The demon, not knowing his 
father, seeks to compel him, but, failing, accepts his offer to go 
willingly. Hidimbå greets her husband with joy, and reproaches 
her son and bids him express regret. She explains that her 
demand was made expressly to win for her a visit from Bhlma, 
who suggests that they should all accompany the aged Brahmin 
and his family to their destination, and with a verse in praise of 
Visnu the piece ends. 

Ghatotkaca is again the leading figure of the Dntaghatotkaca, 
which may also be classed as a Vyåyoga, a term indicating 
primarily a military spectacle. The Kurus are jubilant over the 
defeat of Abhimanyu, Arjuna's son, at the hands of Jayadrath 
though Dhrtaråstra warns them of the dangers that overshadovv 
them. Ghatotkaca appears to them and predicts their punish- 
ment at the hands of Arjuna. Of the same general type appar- 
ently is the Karnabhåra which deals with Karna's armour ; he 
makes himself ready for his fight with Arjuna, and tells Qalya, 
the Madra king, of the trick by which he won it from the great 
Para9uråma, though the latter retahated for the deception by the 
curse that the arms should fail him in the hour of his need. The 
curse is fulfilled, for Indra comes in the guise of a Brahmin and 
obtains from Karna his weapons and earrings. Karna and Qalya 
go out to battle, and the sound of Arjuna's chariot is heard. In 
the tJrtibhanga the fight between Bhlma and Duryodhana 
greatest of the Kurus, ends in the breaking of the thigh of the 
latter, who falls in agony ; his son comes to him in his childish 
way, but his father is fain to save him the sorrow of his plight. 
His parents and wives surround him ; he seeks to comfort them : 
Agvatthåman swears vengeance despite his counsels of peace 

visions of his brothers and Apsarases float before him. and he 
passes away. 

These four plays have each but one Act : the Pancaråtra, on 
the other haud, has three, and may perhaps be classed as a 
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Samavdkåra, in so far at least as it is a drama in uhich there are 
more heroes of sorts than onc, and they more or less attain their 
ends, which seem tb be the chief features of that dubious kind of 
play in the theory. It reflects the period when efforts are being 
made to save the Kurus and the Påndavas from the fatal con- 
flict, which ends in the ruin of the former and grave loss to the 
latter. Drona has undertaken a sacrifice for Duryodhana, and 
seeks as the fee the grant to the Påndavas of half the realm to 
which they had a just claim. Duryodhana promises on condi- 
tion that they are heard of within five days. Viråta, however, is 
missing from those present at the offering ; he has to mourn the 
loss of a hundred ^ Kicakas. Bhlsma suspects that Bhima must 
be at the bottom of this illhap, and on his instigation at the end 
of Act II it is decided to raid Viråta^s cows, as he hopes thus to 
bring the facts to light. The foray, however, fails, for the Pånda- 
vas are with Viråta in disguise ; Abhimanyu is tåken prisoner 
and married to Virata^s daughter. The charioteer in Act III 
brings back the news, showing clearly that Arjuna and Bhima 
have tåken part in the contest, but none the less Duryodhana 
decides to keep faith. 

The Dutavåkya^ a Vyåyoga in one act, is again from the 
Mahåbhårata, but deals with the Krsna legend. Bhlsma is made 
chief of the Kuru forces ; the arrival of Nåråyana is announccd, 
but Duryodhana forbids that any honour be shown to him, and 
seats himself before a picture, in which is depicted the indignity 
shown to Draupadl, when her husband gambled her away at dice. 
Krsna enters, making a deep impression on all by his majesty ; 
even Duryodhana falls from his seat. The messenger demands 
the half of the realm for the Påndavas ; Duryodhana refuses and 
seeks to bind the envoy. Enraged, he calls for his magic 



weapons, but finally he consents to lay aside his wrath, and 
recexves the homage of Dhrtaråstra. It is interesting to note 
that the play, in describing the picture, omits any allusion to the 
miracle by which in the epic Krsna himself is represented as 
providing the unhappy Draupadl with fresh raiment as soon as 
each garment is dragged from her in insult. But it would be 

extremely unwise to assume with Professor Winternitz ^ that this 



^ One in the Mahåbhårata^ but Bhima sla}s there 105 Sutas also, the original 



Kicaka being of that cl ass. 
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2 KF. pp. 501 f. 
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fact proves that Bhasa did not know of this episode, and thai it 
was interpolated after his time in the epic. Obviously it would 



have ruined the effect of the picture if such a fact had been 
hinted at in it, apart from the difficulty of exhibiting this by the 
painter*s art, and Bhasa is clearly justified on artistic grounds in 
allowing this episode to be passed over. 

Of far greater importance is the Bålacarita} which presents us 
with a lively and vivid picture of the feats of Krsna, culminating 
in the slaying of Kansa, a brilliant exemplification of the value 
of Patan.jali's evidence as to the growth of drama. The director 
enters, pronounces a verse of benediction asking the favour of the 
god, who is Nåråyana, Visnu, Råma, and Krsna in the four ages 
of the world ; he announces the advent of the sage Nårada and 



retires. Nårada explains that he has come from the heaven to 
gaze on the young Krsna, born in the family of the Vrsnis as son 
of Devaki and Vasudeva, who is in truth Nåråyana incamate to 
destroy Kansa. He sees the infant, pays homage, and departs. 
Devaki and Vasudeva appear on the stage ; they have joy in the 

birth of a son, but terror, for Kansa has slain already six sons of 
theirs and will slay the seventh — a deviation in number from our 
other sources which make Krsna the eighth child. Vasudeva 
takes the infant and decides to remove it from Kansa's reach. 
He leaves the city, but the child^s weight is as colossal as that of 
Mount Mandara ; the darkness is impenetrable, but a marvellous 
light comes from the child, and the Yamunå makes dry a path 
for him to cross. The spirit of the tree under which he rests 
brings to him the cowherd Nanda, bearing a dead maiden, an 
infant just borne by his wife Ya^odå, who, fallen in a faint, does 
not know whether the child is a boy or a girl. Nanda gives aid 
reluctantly, but in memory of past favours. He seeks first to 
purify himself from contact with the dead, but a spring of water 
shoots forth and renders labour needless. He takes the boy, but 
his weight proves too great. Now appear in the guise of herds- 
men the weapons of Krsna and his steed, who present themselves 
each with a verse, * I am the bird, Garuda,' &c., * I am the discus ', 
* I the bow \ * I the club *, * I the conch \ and * I the sword '. At 
the request of the discus the infant consents to become light, and 
Nanda bears him away. Vasudeva finds the dead child awakened 

1 Wintenatz, ZDMG. bcxiv. 1 25 ff. ; Lindenau, BS. pp. 2 2 ff. 
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to life in his arms, and the weight of it is oppressive, biit the 
Yamunå once more gives dry passage, and he returns to Matbura 
and Devaki. Act II opens with an entr'acte in Kansa's palace* 
The curse pronounced on him by the seer Madhuka enters, guised 
as a Candåla in hateful form with a necklace of skulls ; he and 
his retinue of Candålls force their way into the heart of the 

palace ; the royal fortune, Råja^rl, would bar their way, but the 
curse announces that it is Visnu's will that he enter, and she 
yields ; the curse seizes then hold of Kansa. The Act then pre- 
sents Kansa uneasy and distressed by the portents of the night ; 
he summons his astrologer and his domestic priests, who warn 
him that the portents presage the birth of a god. Kansa has 
Vasudeva summoned, is told of the birth of a daughter, refuses to 
spare the child, and huris it against a rock. But part only of the 
lifeless body falls to earth ; the rest rises to heaven, and the 
dread figure of the goddess Kårtyåyani appears to the king. 
Her retinue come also, announcing each his advent with a verse, 



and declare their purpose to destroy Kansa. In the meantime, 
in herdsmen's guise they will go to the home of the child to 
share in the sports of the herdsmen. 

The entr'acte before Act III tells us in the mouths of the 
herdsmen of their joys since Krsna came to live with them, and 
an old man relates in a long Pråkrit speech his wonderful deeds, 
including the destruction of the demons, Putanå, (Jakata, Yamala 
and Arjuna, Pralamba, Dhenuka, and Ke9in. We are told then 
that Krsna or Dåmodara, the name won from an adventure, has 
gone to the Vrnda wood for the Halligaka dance ; the dance is 
performed by Dåmodara, his friends, and the maidens, to the 
music of the drum and to song. The advent ot the demon 
Arista is announced : Dåmodara bids the maidens and herdsmen 



mount a hill, and watch the struggle. It proves unequal ; the 
bull demon recognizes the superiority of his foe, and that he is 
Visnu himself, and meets death with resignation. The victory 

accompHshed, the news is brought of a new danger, the snake 

Kåliya has appeared on the Yamunå bank, menacing cows and 
Brahmins. Act IV shows us the maidens seeking to restrain 
Krsna from the new struggle, but he persists and overcomes the 
demon, plunging into the waters to grapple with him. He brings 
him out, learns that he had entered the waters in fear of Garuda 

G 2 
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who slays snakes at pleasure, makes him promise to spare cows 
and Brahtnins, and puts on him a mark that Garuda must 
respect A herald then enters to challenge Dåmodara and his 
brother Balaråma to the festival of the boys at Mathurå. 

Act V shows us Kafisa plotting the overthrow of the youths. 
A herald reports the arrival of Dåmodara, and his great feats 
of strengtb, the mocking of the elephant let loose on him, the 
making straight of a female dwarf, the breaking of the bow of 
the guardsman. The king orders at once the boxing to begin ; 
Krsna, however, easily overcomes Mustika and Cånura, the 
king's chosen champions, and completes his victory by a sudden 
onslaught which leaves the king dead. His soldiers would 
avenge him, but Vasudeva announces Krsna's identity with 
Visnu, and appoints Ugrasena king in Kansa's place^ freeing him 
from the confinement in which his son had placed him. Nårada 
with Apsarases and Gandharvas appears to glorify Krsna, who 
graciously permits Nårada to return to heaven, and a benedic- 
tion, spoken apparently by the actor, closes the play. 

The precise source of the drama is unknown; it differs in 
detail widely from the stories of Krsna in the Harivaiiga, Vism^ 
and Bhågavata Purånas^ but none of these works, as we have it, 

is probably older than Bhåsa. The erotic element, which is so 
closely associated with Krsna in later tradition, is lacking here as 
in the Harivahga and the Visnu Puråna^ and similarly the figurc 
of Rådhå is missing. 

The ments of the Bålacarita are not reproduced in Bhåsa's treat- 
ment of the other chief Avatåra of Visnu* The Pratim,ånåtaka 

• * • 

shows us the death of Da9aratha, when he rcalizes the departure 

of Råma, deprived of his inheritance by Kaikeyf s wiles, with Sitå 

and Laksmana into the forest : his statue is added to those of his 

predecessors in the statue {pratimå) hall. Bharata returns from 

a visit, learns of the news, pursues Råma, but is induced to 

return to rule, bearing with him Råma's shoes as token that he 

regards himself but as viceroy. Råma decides to offer the 

sacrifice for the dead for his sire; Råvana appears under the 

guise of an expert, and bids him offer a golden antelope, by this 

device securing Råma*s absence when Sitå is stolen by him, 

sla)ring Jatåyu who seeks to protect her. Råma goes to Kiskin- 

dhå, and makes alliance with Sugriva against Vålin. Bharata 
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learns that Kaikeyl's ruse had been induced by the curse of an 
ascetic, whose son Dagaratha had unvvittingly slain, and that she 
had but meant to ask for a banishment of fourteen days, but had 
by a slip said years. He sends his army to aid Råma, who 
ultimately defeats Råvana, and recovers Sitå. He brings her 
with him to Janasthåna, where he is begged to resume his king- 



dom ; all then go by the magic car Puspak to Ayodhyå. The 



seven acts of the play are matched by the six of the A bhisekanå- 
taka} the drama of the consecration of Råma which follows, like 



its predecessor, the Råmåyana. It tells of Vålin's death at the 
hands of Råma ; Hanumant's success in reaching Laiikå and in 
comforting Sitå and affronting Råvana. Vibhisana advises the 
coercion of the ocean to attain a passage for the army ; Råvana 
vainly seeks to win Sitå, shovving her in appearance the heads of 
Råma and Laksmana, but she repudiates his advances ; he is 
compelled to fight, and the play ends with Råma's coronation. 
The epic apparently has weighed too heavily on the author, whobe 
resource in incident is remarkable by its absence. 

A far more favourable opportunity is afforded to Bhåsa when 
he deri ved his story from the Kathå literature,'^ as is doubtless 
the case in the Avimåraka, a drama in six acts. The daughter of 
king Kuntibhoja, the young Kurangl, is saved from an elephant 
by an unknown youth, who, in reality son of the Sauvlra king, is 
with his father living as a member of a degraded caste for a year, 
as the outcome of a curse. His lo w status forbids his aspiring to 
the princess, but love triumphs, and the maidens of Kurang, 
arrange a secret meeting to which the youth comes in the guise 
of a thief. But the news leaks out and he must fly ; in despair 
of reunion he seeks death in the fire, but Agni repulses him ; he 
would have thrown himself from a rock, but a Vidyådhara dis- 



suades him, giving him a ring which enables him unseen to 

re-enter the palace and save Kurailgi, likewise desolated, from 
suicide. The way for a happy issue from the impasse is 
found by the fact that Nårada reveals the true history of Avimå- 
raka ; he is not in fact the son of the Sauvlra king ; he is the son 
of the god Agni by Sudar9anå, the wifc of the king of Kå9i, who 



^ Trb . E. Beccarint-Crescenzi, GS AI xxvii. i If. 

' Cf, KSS. cxii. and Kåmasuiravyåkhyå in ed. of PnUmidiiotaka^ Upodghåt 

p, 30, n. ; trs. GSAI. xxviii. 
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ave him over on his birth to Sucetanå, her sister, wife of the 
Sauvira king* The marriage thus takes place with the approval 
of all those connected with the pair. 

Equally from the Kathå literature, and in this case from a 
source known to us, the Brhatkaihå of Gunådhya, which, written 
in Pai^åcl Pråkrit has vanished, but is preserved in a version from 
Nepal and two from Kashmir, is the subject of the Pratijnåymt" 
gandkaråyana^ styled in the prologue a Prakarana, which has 
four Acts and resembles in part that form of drama as recog- 
nized by the theory, though its hero is the minister of Udayana, 
the Vatsa king. The latter goes on an elephant hunt, armed 
with his lyre to charm his prey, but is tåken prisoner by a elever 
trick of his enemy, Pradyota Mahåsena, of Ujjayinl, a counterfeit 
elephant being employed fo;* his overthrow. Yaugandharåyana 
determines to revenge the king. In Ujjayini Mahåsena discusses 
v/ith his wife the question of the marriage of their daughter Våsa- 
vadattå, when the news of the capture of Udayana arrives. They 
decide that she shall take lessons in music from the captive, and, 
not unnaturally, the two fall in love. Yaugandharåyana comes 
to Ujjayini in disguise with his friends, and through his machina- 
tions the king is enabled to escape with Våsavadattå, though the 
minister is himself, after a gallant fight, captured. Mahåsena, 
however, appreciated the minister's cleverness, and has the mar- 
riage of the pair depicted.^ 

The play is criticized severely, though not by name, by 
Bhåmaha,^ on the score that Udayana could never have been 
deceived by an artificial elephant, and if deceived his life would 
not have been spared by the enemy forces. The contentions are 
obviously of little value in this form ; the cssence, of course, is 
that such an incident which may pass in a tale seems too 



childish for a drama, but, if this troubles us, vve may console 
ourselves with the reflexion that the trees were thick, and Udayana 
ardent in the chase. Våmana* cites the end of verse % in 



Act IV which occurs also in the Arthagåstra'^ a work which need 
not be older than Bhåsa, and may be a good deal later. 

^ The stoiy is referred to in the MålatJmådhava , ii. 92 ; for the Kathå, see Lacdte, 
L& Brhatkaihå, pp. 70 fL; for the ' Trojan horse» motif, GIL. ii. 155 ; iu. 175, n. 3. 
» Th« work is styled a Natika in the colophoa in one manuscript. 
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The Svapnavåsavadattå} or the Svap7ianåtaka^ in six Acts 
forms in substancfe the continuation of the Pratijnåyaugandha" 
råyana. The minister is anxious to secure for Udayana an 
extension of his power by wedding him to Padmåvati, daughter 
of the king of Magadha. But Udayana wiU not leave his 
beloved Våsavadattå, so that strategy is needed. The minister 
induces Våsavadattå to aid in his scheme, and, taking advantage 
of a temporary separation, he spreads the rumour that the queen 
and he have perished in a conflagration. The king is thus 
induced to consider marriage with Padmåvati, in whose care the 
minister has entrusted the queen, giving out that she is his 
sisten Padmåvati is willing to accept the love of the king, but, 
learning that he has never ceased to cherish the memory of his 
beloved, she is seized by a severe headache, and the king comes 
to comfort her. He does not find her, and lies down, sleep 
overcoming him ; Våsavadattå who had come to aid Padmåvati 
sits down beside the sleeping form which she mistakes for that of 
her new mistress, but, as he begins to speak in his sleep she 
rises and leaves him, but not before he has caught a glimpse 
of her, in a dream as he thinks. He is summoned to the palace, 



and finds the good news that his foes have been defeated, and 



a messenger has come from Mahåsena and his wife to consoie 
him, bearing the picture of the nuptials of himself and Våsava- 
dattå. Padmåvati recognizes in the lady the features of the 
sister left in her care by Yaugandharåyana, who arrives to 



explain to the satisfaction of ^11 the plan he has devised to 

secure Udayana's ends. 

The farne of the work in Råja9ekhara's time is attested, and 
already before him the imaginary conflagration of the queen 
had excited the imitation of Harsa in the RatnåvaB ; Våmana ^ 
cites from it, and Abhinavagupta ^ knew it. Nor is there any 
doubt that it is the poefs masterpiece and the most mature 
of his dramas. Great promise, however, in a different vein is 
shown in the Cåriidatta, of which we have only a fragment in four 



1 Tis. A. Baston, Paris, 1914 (corr. in GSAI. xxvii. 159 f.) ; A. G. Shirreff and 
Panna Lall, Allahabad, 1918. Cf. Lacdte, JA. sér. 11, xiii. 493 ff. 

2 IV. 3. 25, citing !v. 7. 

3 Dkvanyålokalocana, p, 152 cites probably a lost verse; comm. on N. m TSS. ed. 
p. XXII. The play is cited also by Vandyaghatlya Sarvananda (a.d. 1159)- 
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Acts without beginning or final verses, Cårudatta, a merchant 
whose generosity has impoverished him, has seen a hetaera 
Vasantasenå at a festival, and they have fallen in love, Pursued 
by the kingos brother-in-law, Samsthåna, Vasantasenå takes 
refuge in Cårudatta's house, and, when she goes, she leaves in 
his care her gold ornaments. She generously ransoms from his 
creditors a former servant of Cåi udatta, who then renounces the 
world and becomes a monk. In the night the ornaments, which 
she had deposited, are stolen by a thief Sajjalaka who breaks 
into Cårudatta*s house, in order to gain the means to purchase 
the freedom of a slave of the hetaera with whom he is in love. 
Cårudatta is overcome with shame at learning of the theft of 
goods deposited in his care, and his noble wife sacrifices a pearl 
necklace, which she gives to the Vidusaka to hand over to 
Vasantasenå in lieu of her lost jewels. He takes it to the hetaera, 
who has learned of the theft, but accepts it to have the cxcuse of 
visiting the merchant once more. She therefore hands over the 



slave girl to Sajjalaka, and starts out to Cårudatta*s house. At 



this point the play ends abruptly, but it seems as if Cårudatta 
were accused of theft, and that Vasantasenå herself is in grave 
danger of her life. 

A verse of this play is cited by Våmana ^ and another,'-^ found 
also in the Bålacarita^ and the Mrcchakatikå^ is quoted by 
Dandin in the Kåvyådarga? We need not doubt that Bhåsa 
is his source, especially as there is possibly elsewhere in the 
Kåvyådarga an allusion to the dream scene of the Svapnavå- 
savadaitå and its sequel. The Daridracårudatta mentioned by 
Abhinavagupta is most probably the same work. From it are 
deri ved the first four Acts of the Mrcchakatikå.^ The source of 
the drama is not certain ; wc have the motif of the love of 



a merchant and a hetaera elsewhere, but not with the spccial 
developments given by Bhåsa. 



Verses attributed to Bhåsa are also found which are not 



contained in the extant dramas, bo that, even allowing for mis- 
quotation and confusion, it is probable that he may have written 



^ L 3 in Våmana, v. i. 3. 2 



* 5» 54 



9 



3 



* '' 233 



5 



' ^; ^^^fi*f *^«"^*' '^^^ ^' VerhåUnts :,wzschen Cåj udatta und Mrcchakattkå 
(1931). Cf. Mchcndale, Å'Åfl«éfa/iarCV7/«w. Ftf/. pp. 369ff, 
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further plays, or he may liave lUustrated the book of the 
dramatic art which he is credited with writing,^ by inserting 
examples of his own composition. Why his plays should have 
fared so badly as to disappear from popular use apparently for 
centuries does not appear. The most plausible view is that 
he was a poet of the south, and that his dramas suffered from 
the general Mahomedan objection to everything Hindu, and 
especially to the dramas of an eamest devotee of Visnu such 



as Bhåsa was. But this is mere conjecture. 




. Bhåsas Art mid Techdqiie 

The number of Bhåsa's dramas, and the variety of their 
themes, indicate the activity and originality of his talent. Even 
the Hmitations imposed by the choice of epic subjects are often 
successfully surmounted. In the Råma dramas only is there 
lacking any sign of his ability ; the Abhisekanåtdka is a some- 
what dreary summary of the con-esponding books (IV-VI) of 
the Råmåyana^ nor is the PratUnånåtaka substantially superior. 

The variations are in the main few and unimportant ; the two 
struggles between Sugriva and Vålin are condensed into one, 
which leaves the treacherous slaying of Vålin without shadow 
of excuse, and casts a blemish on Råmas character which later 
dramatists avoid. The pathetic scene of the epic in which Tåra, 
his wife, laments Vålin's death is omitted, Vålin forbidding any 
woman to gaze on him in his fall. The two cfforts of Råvana to 
deceive Sitå, first by showing her Råma's head, and later Råma 
and Laksmana bound and seemingly dead, are reduced to one, 
the showing of the heads of both, and Sitars constancy is made 
inhuman by denying her the comfort of a consoler. To secure 
a happy ending, Agni is made to vindicate Sitå by the test 
of fire, and to hand her over to Råma as Laksml and his 
fit mate. The characters remain stereotyped and dull ; Råvana 
is nothing more than a miUs gloriosus, if not comic, and Laksmana 

cuts a very poor figure.'^ 
The pieces based on the Mahåbhårata shows more invention 

1 Arthadyoianikå ^ 2, 

2 In the Prat itmnåt aka the poet in\eiits the episode of Bharata^s learniiig of Sita*s 
aHucti on, of IUma's taking over the reins of government from Bharata, and his 
coronation in the hermitage. In the Pancaråira the gift by Duryodhana of half the 
lealm is new. 
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and interest. The Madhyamavyåyoga exploits neatly the theme 
of Hidimba's longing to see her husband of many years before, 




and the obedience of a son to a mother exemplified both 
Ghatotkaca and by Madhyama ; a mother's bidding outweighs 
even that of a father. The struggle of fat her against son, both 
unknowing, is original, though not tragic. In the Karnabhåra 
the nobility of the haughty Karna is emphasized ; in the epic he 
surrenders his armour to Indra, but demands a price, the lance 
that never falls ; in the play it suffices the prince that he has 
conferred a boon on the god himself. There is the same martial 
spirit, evoking the sentiment of heroism in the audience, in the 
Dutaghaptkaca where the joy of the Kurus is contrasted effec- 
tively with the doubts of Dhrtaråstra, and the grave warning 

which Ghatotkaca brings of the revenge to be wreaked by Arjuna 
for his son's death. The Dutavåkya is admirable in his contrast 
between the character of Duryodhana and the majesty of Krsna ; 
the picture motif is effectively elaborated, and the deep admira- 

tion of the poet for Krsna as the embodiment of the highest 
of gods Visnu, of whom he was an adorer, is plainly manifest. 
In the Untbhanga Duryodhana's hauteur to the highest of gods 
meets with its just punishment ; Duryodhana is the chief subject^ 
but not the hero, of the piece which manifests the just^ punish- 
ment of the impious. The death of Duryodhana is admirably 
depicted ; his child who loved to sit on his knees comes to him^ 
but must be repulsed ; the touch that brought joy aforetime 
would nowbe an agony.^ But Duryodhana, with all his demerits 
as a man, remains heroic in his death. 



The Bålacarita reveals the originality of Bhåsa's genius ; the 
entr'acte to the second Act is extremely effective in its terrors, 
and the poet has no hesitation in asking the audience to conceive 
for themselves the strange figures of the attendants of Visnu 
or the host of the goddess Kartyåyani, or the bull Arista, or 
the snake demon Kåliya, all of whom appear on the stage, but 
ubtless in costumes which left most to the mind's eye. The 
miracles of the light emanating from the child Krsna, the crossing 
of the Yamuna, and the water springing from the ground, are 
iimovations on the tradition, as is the apparent death and revival 
of the child of Yagoda. Krsna is heroism incarnate, Kahsa 



Recogaized by Burycxihana, v. 35 



' v. 43 
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without merit, and his slaying just, but the heroic sentiment 
is blended with the erotic, and with that of wonder. As a drama, 
however, the play sufFers unquestionably from the wholly un- 
deniable disparity between the tvvo opponents ; Krsna is never 
in danger, and his feats are too easily achieved to produce their 
full effect. 

The Avimåraka is a drama of love, primitive in its expression 
and intensity; Bhåsa's love for rapid action is here, as always, 
strongly marked, as is also his willingness to repeat incidents 
and situations; the hero twice seeks suicide, and the heroine 
does so once. The dénouement is artificial, though something 
of the kind was necessary to secure the possibility of the marriage 
of the pair. There is a far more interesting hint of youthful 
love in the amours of Udayana and Våsavadattå in the Prati- 
jhåyaugafidharåyana, where the rapidity of action is in entire 
harmony with the skill attributed to the minister, whose address, 
courage, and loyalty, make him an attractive figure. The 
Svapnavåsavadattå itself reveals Udayana as a faithful and 

devoted husband, veiy different from the careless if courteous 
gentleman of Harsa's dramas. His love for the queen he 
imagines lost ennobles and elevates his character, while motives 
of statecraft and the affection shown him by Padmåvatl easily 
explain his wooing of that maiden. Våsavadattå herself is not 



the jealous if high-minded wife of Harsa's plays ; she is the 
devoted and self-sacrificing lover who is willing to postpone her 
own feelings and wishes to the good of her husband. The king 
and queen are the finest products of Bhåsa's characterization 
of lovers. In the Cåriidatta. howeven we have elever studies in 



, *J.V/TVN^«Vr«) 



the hetaera, the merchant and the minor figures, though the 
value of the play must seem less to us than when completed 
and eiaborated in the Mrcchakaiikå. 

Bhåsa undoubtedly excels in suggesting heroism ; this cha- 
racteristic is admirably depicted in Yaugandharåyana, and above 
all in Duryodhana, who is the D utaghatotkaca effectively replies 
to the menaces of the envoy by promising an answer in deeds 
war^ not in harsh words. But his power is not confined to 
heroism, love, pathos, or the marvellous. The Vidusaka in his 
hands attains the characteristics which mark him in the later 
drama, and, though much was doubtless traditional, it may 
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safely be assumed that he tended by his example to stereotype 
the figure. In the Avimåraka^ he distinguishes himself by 
devotion to his master ; he is set on finding him, dead or ahVe, 
when he is missing, and he is prepared if need be to foUow him 
beyond the grave. Avimåraka himself portrays the character of 
his friend ; he places first, doubtless deliberately, the amusement 

he produces in social intercourse {gosthlm håsyaJi), but he 
describes him aiso as brave in battle, a vvise friend, a comforter 
in sorrow, a violent foe to his enemies. If in the Pratijnåymt- 
ga^idharåyana - he seems to abandon the idea of succouring his 
master, it is only because he \s convinced thst Vatsa is dead, 
and that nothing can be done to save him. The other side of 
his character is his devotion to the pleasures of the table and 
his feeble attempts at wit and humour. Vasavadatta he re- 
members fondly because she used to sec that he never lacked 
sweetmeats.^ When in the Avimåraka^ the heroine weeps \\\ 
love-sorrovv, he would like to vveep also in sympathy ; but no 
tears come, and he recalls that, even when his own father died, 
he could hardly weep. When addressed as a man, he insists 

that he is a woman. He is, however, a Brahmin in his prejudices ; 
he will not drink brandy, a pleasure which he perm i ts to the 
Gåtrasevaka, the disguise assumed by one of Yaugandharayana's 
foUowing in the attempt to rescue Udayana. This worthy 
favours us with a eulogy of drink, which is an interesting frag- 
ment of the drinking songs which must have existed in ancient 

India : "* 

dhannå suråhi matta dhannå suråhi anidittå; 

i hanna suråhi hnådå dhannå suråhi samnavidå. 



c 

* * 



* Blessed those that are drunk with drink, blessed those that are 
soaked with drink; blessed those that are washed with drink, 
blessed those that are choked with drink.' Amusing also is the 

figure of Yaugandharåyana as an Unmattaka, devoted to eating 
and dancing, and of Rumanvant in his guise of a Qramanaka. 
There is genuine humour in the scene in the Pratijnåyaiiga7t* 
dharåyana ^ between the Gåtrasevaka and the servant, when the 
former makes ready the elephant Bhadravati, which is to be 



* p. 69 and 



Svapnct^omccuadattå^ iv. p, 43. 

FratijHi^augafidkaråyajiay p. 57. pp.' 59 ff. 



" m. p. 63 
* v. p. 83, 
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the nieans of carrying off the king and Våsavadattå beyond the 
reach of all pursuit, without raising any suspicion on the part 
of the entourage of Mahåsena. Quiet humour is shown in the 
episode of the bringing of Bhfma by Ghatotkaca to his mother 
Hidimba; Ghatotkaca has difficulty in describing his victim, 
and is much amazed to find his mother, whose curiosity is 
aroused by his lack of precision, finding him to be his deity and 
hers in his capacity as husband and father.^ In the same vein is 
the compliment paid by Råma to Sitå, when the latter accurately 
predicts the action he would take when his father offered him 
the throne : * Thou hast guessed well ; few pairs are there of 
like character in the world {susihu tarkitam alpam tulyagllåni 
dvandvåni srjyanté) \^ Quite distinctly amusing is the scene at 
the close of the Avimåraka^ where the facts of the relationships 
are being disclosed to the king Kuntibhoja. That sovereign may 
be justly excused his difficulty in apprehending the situation ; 
he is reduced to such confusion that he is dubious about his own 
capital Vairantya, but finally, when assured that the hero is the 
son-in-law of Kuntibhoja, asks who that worthy may be, to 
be reminded politely that he himself is Kuntibhoja, father of 
Kurangl, son of Duryodhana, and lord of Vairantya. This power 
explains the description of Bhåsa as the laughter (håsd) of poetry 
given to him by Jayadeva in the Prasannaråghava^ a title which 
is also merited by such verses as one cited in the anthologies 
though not found in the extant dramas : 

kapåle mår jar ah paya iti karåhl ledhi gaginas 
iarucchidraprotån bisam iti karl samkalayaii 
raiånte talpasthån haraii vanitåpy angukam iti 
prabhåmattag candro jagad idam aho viplavayati. 

When its rays fall on its cheeks the eat licks them, thinking 
them milk; when they are caught in the cleft of a tree the 
elephant deems them a lotus ; when they rest on the couch of 
lovers the maiden seizes them, saying, " 'Tis my robe " ; the 
moon in truth, proud of its brilliance, doth lead astray all this 
world/ 



4 



c 



Of deeper sentiments we need expect nothing from Bhasa ; 



1 Madhyamavyayoga, p. 22. * Abkisekmtåtaka, i. p. 13 



^ vi. p. 102. 
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in this respect he sets the model for his successors. From 
Kålidåsa he differs in being a devotee of Visnu rather than Qiva, 
but he is equally an admirer of the established Brahminical 
orden In the Pahcaråtra} the Pratijnåyafigandkaråyana? and 
in the character of Nårada in the Avimåraka^ we find clearly 
expressed his apprecialion of the high rank of the Brahmin, and 
the obligations due to him from kings and other classes. 

Care in the delineation of even minor characters is normally 
displayed ; the number of these is considerable ; sixteen each in 
the Svapnavåsavadattå and the Pratijnåyaugandharåyana^ about 
twenty in the Avimåraka^ Abhisekanåtaka^ and Pancaråtra^ 
twelve in the Cårudatta^ and about thirty in the Bålacarita. 
But there are traces of the anxiety of Bhåsa to avoid adding 
needlessly to the number of those appearing; in the Avimåraka 
neither the king of Kå^i nor Sucetanå appears on the scene 
despite their part in the play. The silence"of Sitå, Ihough at 



the close of the Abkisekanåtaka she appears on the stage, is 



doubtless explicable by the same dramatic touch which makes 
Euripides refuse to assign any words to Alkestis on her retum 
from the dead. 

In technique Bhåsa does not accord entirely with the later 



rules of the theorists. The Nåfyagåstra, it is true, when it 
forbids the exhibition of battle scenes contradicts itself, and 
Bhåsa freely permits them, as must have been the case in the 
primitive drama in which Krsna slew Kansa. The maidens, 
however, he bids watch the mortal combat of Arista and Krsna 

# • • • • 

from afar. Da^aratha^s death he admits ; the bodies of Cånura, 
Mustika, and Kansa He on the stage, and Vålin perishes there 
as well as Duryodhana, but all these are evildoers, and their 
death evokes no sorrow. The same simplicity doubtless accounts 
for the introduction of the mythological figures of the Bålacarita, 
whom we need not imagine to have been elaborately costumed ; 
they announce their nature or are described,* and the spectator 
supplies the imagination requisite to comprehend them. 
We find already in Bhåsa the formal distinction of introduc- 

tory scenes into Viskambhakas of two kinds, according as 
Sanskrit alone or Sanskrit and Pråkrit are used and Prave9akas ; 



^ ^ *5* * pp. 45 ff. ^ * x x 

< Cf. Bi*r]Mliana*s description of Krsna's manifestation in the Dutavåkx 



pp. 99 ff. 
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a the former the number of interlocutors is three in two ^ 
gainst one or two as usual later ; there are other signs of his 



fondness for triads.^ The introduction normally is styled Sthå- 
panå,^ not as later Praståvanå, and it is extremely simple ; after 
a Nåndi, not preserved, has been pronounced — perhaps behind the 
scene— the director enters, utters a benediction, and is about to 
make an announcement when a sound is heard which leads up to 
the actual drama. No mention of the poefs name or the work 
is found, but these we may suggest were left to the preliminaries 
which even in the Nåtyagåstra were elaborate, and which doubt- 
less were performed before Bhåsa's plays,as they were essentially 
religious rites in honour of the gods. On the other hand, the 
close, the Bharatavakya, of the later theory is varied in Bhåsa. 
The conventions as to the use of speech, aloud, aside to another, 
or to the audience alone are well known, and effective use i% 
made of the voice from the air or behind the scene, as in the 
Abhisekanåtaka, when Råvana taunts his prisoner and asks, who 
can set her free when her rescuers are dead ; the voice replies, 

* Råma, Råma '.'* 

There are unquestionably primitive traits in Bhåsa's art ; he 
uses with dangerous freedom the device by which some one 
departs and returns straightway, to narrate what must have 
tåken long to happen ; thus in the A bhisekanåtaka^ ^ankukarna 
is bidden send a thousand men against Hanumant ; he departs 
at once, to retum and tell that they have fallen. Free use is 
made also, as in the epic, of magic weapons in the conflict, as in 
the battle of Duryodhana and Krsna in the Dutavåkya. So 
also in the Madhyamavyåyoga we find Ghatotkaca employ- 
ing his magic power to produce water from a rock ; then 
he binds Bhlma in a magic noose, from which he is delivered 
by a magic formula. In the Dutavåkya the discus of Krsna 



1 



Abhisekanaiaka, vi, where three Vidyadharas describe Råma and Råvana's fight ; 
Pancaratra^ i, where three Brahmins describe Duryodhana's sacrifice. 

8 In the Madhyamwoyåyoga there are three sons of the Brahmin; Orttbhangaj 
where three servants describe the battle. Cf. the Trigata of the prelimmaries to the 
drama. 

5 Prastavana is given in the Kantabhåra, 

* v. p. 56; cf. Ammaraka, iii. p. 41. Compare the nse of an abrupt interruption 
in the Pratijnayaugandharåyana, p. 50, where the qnery of the king as to a husband 
is answered by the mention of Vatsaraja's capture. 
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sccurcb water from the heavcnly Ganges by magic meaiis ; it has 
the power to move the mountains of the gods, to set the ocean in 
motion, and to bring down the stars to earth, ideas which are 
less unintelligible when we remember the wide-spread Indian 
beh*efs in the powers of magicians, which we find later in 
Harsa's Rainåvall, and which are earlier recorded of those who 
have attained high degrees of intuition in both the Upanisads and 
Buddhism. In the Avimåraka we have the magic ring of the 
Vidyådhara playing a decisive part in the action, since by its use 
the hero can enter unseen the harem and visit his wife Kuraiigl 



in secret. It is clear that both in the epic and in the popular 
tale Bhåsa foimd adequate precedent for the stress laid on these 
means of evoking in his audience the sentiment of wonder. 

The use of the dance as an ornament to the drama which is 
seen in Kålidasa is frequently resorted to in Bhåsa. In Act III 
of the Bålacarita there is a performance of the Halli9aka dance, 
in which both the herdsmen and the cowherdesses take full part ; 
the dance is accompanied by music and song, and the maidens 
are gaily attired. A similar dance is mentioned in Act II of the 
Pancaråtra^ a reflex no doubt of the ritual dance of the winter 
solstice in the Mahåvrata rite. It is conceivable also that the 
conception in the Bålacarita of the appearance of Visnu's weapons 
as figures on the stage in the dress of herdsmen is a reminiscence 
of a cult dance in honour of Visnu, but this idea must not be 
pressed unduly, for the poet there invents also the figures of the 
Curse and the King's Fortune as personae dramatis, There is, it 
is clear, a certain similarity between the personification of these 
abstractions and the allegorical figures of the Buddhist drama, 
which come again into being in the Prabodhacandrodaya of 
Krsnamifra. Song as an important element in the drama again 
appears in the Abhiseka^tåtaka^ where the Gandharvas and 
Apsarases sing the praises of Visnu, ^ 

There are clear traces in the dramas of the ovcrwhelming 
influence of epic tradition and of epic recitation in the tendency 



i 



p. 22. Apparently a dance on the occasion of an ecHpse may be meant; 
Lindenan, BS. p. 43. Cf. L. von Schroeder, Arische JReiigion^ii. 114 ff. 

« The idea that prathamakaljia is a technical term of dramaturgy (DR. i. 60, 
comm.) appears to be due to the frei^uent use of the term, apparently as a remark of 
ealogy, in the manuscripts of Bhasa*s works. 
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to introduce the description of battle scenes at great length in 
lieu of dramatic action, while a certain lack of skill is apparent 
in the attempt to transform the tale into a drama» Thus ln the 
Avimåraka the facts essential for a full understanding of the 
story come out only in the last Act, and the adventures of 
the hero are there recounted with distinct lack of propriety, as 
they have formed the subject of the earlier acts of the drama. 

Neither the Pratijnåyaugandharåyana nor the Svapnavåsava- 
datiå is constructed in so clumsy a manner, but in both cases 
the working out of the plot is certainly open to criticism. Thus 
even in the last Act of the latter drama, which in many respects 
is effective, the stage directions assume that the queen appears 
on the stage with Våsavadattå as her attendant, but that the 

king either does not see, or does not recognize the latter, both 

obviously very improbable suppositions ; possibly it is assumed 
that the presence of Våsavadattå, though obvious to the audience, 
is concealed from the king in some manner by the use of the 
curtain, but this is left to be imagined,^ and it would have been 

much simpler to invent some ground for securing the entry of 
Våsavadattå by herself later on. On the other hand, in Act I of 
the play, the facts regarding the supposed death of Våsavadattå 
and the minister in a fire are effectively brought out by the 
device of using a Brahmacårin, who arrives at the heimitage at 
the same time as Yaugandharåyana and Våsavadattå in their 
disguise, and tells the tale of the disaster as explaining why he 
has left that place in sorrow at the event, dilating at the same 
time on the effect of the news on the unhappy king. The mode 
in which Våsavadattå in Act V mistakes the king for Padmåvati 
is quite naturally evolved, for the place where he is resting is 
poorly illuminated and she was naturally unwilling to arouse her 
mistress from the slumber into which she hoped she had fallen. 
In Act II of the Abhisekanåtaha the conversation of Hanumant 
with Sitå is made possible only by the somewhat implausible 
device of assuming that the Råksasis who guard her fall asleep 

at their post. 

A rather marked fondness is shown by Bhåsa for the repeti- 
tion of the same incident. Thus in the Avimåraka we have the 



The use of a transverse curtain wotild explain the scene, but there is no real 



evidcnce of this. Cf. chap. xiv. § i 
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twice repeated attempt of the hero at suicide followed by the 
attempt of the heroine in the same scnse, from which he saves 
her. At the close of the Pratijnåyaugandharåyana vve have 
again the idea of the attempted suicide of the heroine*s mother, 
which is obviated by the king s good sense in showing her that 
the marriage of the runaway pair was quite proper in their rank 
and in arranging for marrying them ln a painting. The dying 
Vålin in the Abhisekanåtaka has a vision of the Ganges and the 
other great rivers. Urvajl and the Apsarases, and the chariot 
drawn by a thousand swans, which bears away the dead, coming 
for his spirit ; Duryodhana in the Urubhahga has a similar vision, 
and Avimåraka, when on the point of committing suicide he sees 
the Vidyådhara beside him, imagines that this is a vision such 

as comes often to dying men. Again in the prologiies there is 
almost a monotonous adoption of the device by which the 

director is interrupted in making a proposed announcement by 
a voice from behind the scene, which enables him by a elever 
transition to lead the audience into the dramatic action proper. 




Bkåsas Style 



The rapidity and directness of the action of Bhasa*s plays is 
reflected in his style. More than any other dramatist, he uses 
the verse to further the progress of the play, in lieu of devoting 
it to descriptions rather poetic than directly aiding the drama, 
and it is characteristic that he freely employs monostichs, which 
are rare later. On the other hand, he is ready to resort to mono- 
loguej that on the third hxXoi\h& Avimåraka suggested perhaps 
the monologue of Qarvilaka in the Mrcchakatikå^ whose author 
must have known Bhåsa*s works intimately. 

The dominating influence on Bhåsa*s style was clearly that of 
the epic and in speciai of Vålmiki, whose great work inevitably 
impressed itself on the minds of all his successors. The effects 
are visible not merely in the dramas with epic subject-matter, 
but extend throughout Bhasa*s plays. The results of this influ- 
ence are all to the good ; the necessities of the drama saved 
Bhasa from the one great defect of the epic style, the lack of 
measure, which permits the Råmåyana to illustrate by twenty- 
nine similes the sorrows of Sitå in her captivity, while in the 
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Abhisekanåtaka the dramatist is content with one. On the other 
hand he owes to it the relative simplicity of his diction, and his 
freedom from the excesses of tiie poetic equivalent of the nominal 
style, which comes to dominate later Sanskrit literature. The 
use of long compounds is obviously and plainly undramatic ; 

carried to excess it must have rendered a Sanskrit drama unin- 
telHgible even to a highly cultivated audience as far as the verses 
were concerned, and it is an essential dramatic merit in Bhåsa 
that his expression is far easier to follow than in much of later 
dramatic poetry. He possesses in fact that clearness, which is 
theoretically a merit of the Kåvya style, but which is signally 
neglected by the average Kavya writer in his anxiety to display 
the complete familiarity which he possesses with every side of 
the art of poetry. As far as we can judge from the scanty frag- 
ments of A9vaghosa's dramas, that poet was more complex than 
Bhasa, and certainly so in his epics, which aided powerfully in 
the formation of Kalidåsa's epic and dramatic style, 

Bhåsa, of course, is not in the slightest degree akin to a poet 
of the people ; he is an accomplished master of the art of poetry, 
but one whose good sense and taste preserve him from adopting 
in drama the artifices which are permitted in the court epic and 
lyric which were intended to be studied at leisure. The simple 
and sententious is beloved of Bhåsa: thus Karna repels the 
objections of ?alya to his parting with armour and earring to 
the disguised Indra -} 

gikså ksayaih gacchaii kålaparyayåt : subaddkamTdå iiipaianti 

pådapåh 

jalam jalasthånagatain ca gusyati: hu tam ca dat tam ca 

tathaiva tisthati, 
* Learning decayeth with the passing of time ; though firm their 
roots, trees fall ; the water of a lake drieth up ; but sacrifices and 
gifts endure/ When Sitå is foitced to undergo the ordeal by fire 



Laksmana exclaims 







vijnåya devyåg gattcam ca grutvåcåryasya gasanam 
dharmasnehåntare nyastå huldhir dolåyate mama. 



* I know the queen's chastity ; I have heard the bidding of our 
preceptor; like a swing, my mind doth move 'twixt duty and 



1 Karnabhåra, a 2. * Ahhisekanåtaka, \L 21. 
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love/ When Råma falls at his father's feet on the order being 
given for his coronation, he tells us 

samam båspena patatå tasyopari mamåpy adhah 
pitur me kleditmi pådau mamåpi kleditani girak. 
My father's feet were wet with tears I let fall on them, and my 
head was wet with tears he let fall over me.' When Devaki must 
yield, for the sake of saving it, her child, it is said of her 



( 



o 



hrdayeneha iarahgair dvidhahhuteva gacchati 
yathå nahhasi toye ca cand7'alekhå dvidhå krtå. 

' She is divided ; her heart remaineth here, her body goeth 
yonder, as in cloud and water the digit of the moon is divided/ 
Råvana's contempt for Råma as a foe is forcibly expressed : ^ 

kathani lambasatah sihho mrgena vinipåtyate 
gajo vå sumahån matiah srgålena nikanyate? 

* Can the deer bring lo w the lion with flowing mane ? Can the 
jackal slay the mighty elephant in his wrath ? ' In the Cårndatfa^ 
the darkness is happily described : 

siilabhagaranam ågrayo bhayånåih: vanagahanam timiraih 

ca iulyam eva 
ubhayam api hi raksyate 'ndhakåre : janayati yag ca bka- 

yåni yag ca b hl tak, 

* Affording easy refuge, yet abodes of fear, the forest depths and 
darkness are akin ; for the shadows guard alike him who feareth 
and him who causeth fear/ More ambitious is a verse given in 

the Subhåsitåvali : ^ 

kathinahrdaye mnnca krodham sukhapr atighåiakam 

likhatt divasam yåtam yåtam Yamah kila månini 
vayasi iarune naitad yukfaih cale ca samågame 
bhavati kalaho yåvat tåvad varam stibhage ratam. 

* Hard-hearted maiden, lay aside the anger that doth impede our 
joy; death entereth on his register every day as it goeth, dis- 
dainful one; not meet is this in thy tender youth, for love is 
fleeting ; rather spend in love the time we lose in this quarrel/ 

The simple figures of speech are freely used by Bhåsa, and he 
shows as usual a marked fondness for the accumulation of similar 
sounds, as in sajalajaladhara^ samranlrada^ or kuladayam hanti 

^ Praiimmiåtaka, i. 6. ^ Bålacarita, i. 13. 

* Abhistktttmtakay iii. 20. * i. 20. • v. 16 19. 
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fttadena nåri: kuladvayam ksubdhajalå nadtva. More inter- 
esting are instances,of his power, which is specially manifest in 
the Svapnavåsavadatiå and the P r atimånåtaka ^ of expressing 
strong emotion adequately and forcibly. Thus we have the 
indignant upbraiding of Kaikeyi by the angry Bharata : ^ 

vayam ayagaså clrenåryo nrpo grkamrtytmå 
pratataruditaih krtsnåyodhyå mrgaih saha Laksnuxnah 
dayitatanayåh gokenåmbåh snusådhvaparigramair 

dhig iti vacaså cogrenåtmå tvayå namt yojitåh ? 

* Hast thou not brought upon me disgrace and dishonour, on my 

noble father death at the hands of his dearest, on all Ayodhyå 

ceaseless lamentation, exile on Laksmana, sorrow on the noble 
ladies, who love their children, for the cruel journey imposed on 
thy daughter-in-law, and on thyself the hateful reproach of a 
shameful deed?' Equally effective is Laksmana*s protest against 
Rama's acquiescence in his exclusion from the throne \^ 

yadi na sahase råjno moham dhanuh sprga må dayå 
svajananibhrtaJi sarva ^py evam mrdtih paribhuyate 
atka na rucitafn muhca måm aham krtanigcayo 
yuv atir ahitam kartmh lokam yatag chalitå vayam. 
thou wilt not endure the king's infatuation, take thy bow, 
show no pity, Hidden among his own folk every weakling is 







thus overborne. But, if thou wilt not, leave me free at least \ 
my mind is intent to make this world free of that youthful one, 
since cheated we have been.' Bharata's devotion is expressed 
happily enough 

tatra yasyåmi yatråsati vartate Laksmanapriyah 
nåyodhyå tam vinåyodhyå såyodhyå yatra Råghavah. 
' Thither will I go where dwelleth Laksmana's beloved ; without 
him Ayodhyå is not Ayodhyå; where Råghava is, there is 
Ayodhyå.' A martial spirit breathes in Viråta's words 



.4 



iåditasya hi yodhasya glåghanlyena kar mana 
akålåntaritå pujå någayaty eva vedanåm. 
* Instant farne destroys the pangs of the warrior stricken in per- 
forming a deed of valour/ There is manly indignation and 
pathos in Dhrtaråstra's mourning over Abhimanyu*s death :^ 



1 Fratimånåiaka, iii. 17. « 2bid., i. 18. » Ibid., iii. 24 



* Paflcaråtra, u. 28. 



^ DiUaghatotkaca, 17. 
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bakunåfh samnpetånåm ekasmin nirghrnåtmanåm 
båle putre praharatåm katham na patitå bkujåk. 

' How could these cruel men bear to raise their arms to smite 
one young boy, alone against such a concourse?' The necessity 
of toil to achieve any end is well brought out in a verse in the 
Pratijnåya%igandharåyana} which has a curious parallel in Agva- 
ghosa :^ 

håsthåd agjiir jåyate mathyamånåd : bhwnis toyam khan- 

yamånå dadåti 
sotsahånåm nåsiy asådhyaui narånåm: viårgårabdJiåJi sar- 

vayaUiåh pkalantL 

^ Fire ariseth from the rubbing of timber ; the earth when dug 
giveth water; nothing is there that men may not obtain by 
effort ; every exertion duly undertaken doth bear fruit.' A pro- 
found truthj the rareness of gratitude, is emphasized in the 

vapnåvåsavadattå : ^ 




gunånåni vå vigålåJiåm saikårånåm ca 7iiiyagah 
kariårah stdabhå loke vijhåtåras tu durlabhåk. 

'There are many to show conspicuous virtue and to do con- 
stant deeds of kindness, but few are there who are grateful for 
such actions/ The heavy burden of the duties of a king is 
effectively described in the Avimåraka :* 

dharmah pråg eva cintyah sacivamatigatih preksitavyå sva- 

bitddhyå 

pracchådyau rågarosau mrdtipartisagnnatt kålayogena kåryan 
jneyam lokåniiw^ttam paracaranayanair mandalam preksi- 

tavyam 

raksyo yatnåd ihåtmå ranagirasi punas so 'pi nåveksitavyak. 

^ First there must be consideration of the injunctions of the law, 
then the train of the ministeres thought must be foUowed ; desire 
and anger must be concealed ; mercy and harshness must be 
applied as expediency demands ; the temper of the people must 
be ascertained through the aid of spies as well as the demeanour 
t>f neighbouring kings ; one's life must be guarded with every 
care, but in the forefront of battle heed for it must be laid aside.» 
The position of a minister is no enviable one : ^ 



1 



ui8. 



*«.9- *i. 12. 



PratiniåftåtaAa, p. xi. 

^ Avimåfa^a, 
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prasiddhau kåryånåm pravadati janah pårtkivahalam 
vipattau vispastam sacivam aiidosam janayati 
amåtyå ity uktåk grutisukkam udåraik nrpaiibhih 
stisuksmam dandyante matibcdavidagdhåh kupurusåk. 
policy succeeds. the people acclaim the princess might ; 

disaster ensue, it condemns the incompetency of the minister ; 

poor fools, puffed up by their strength of intellect, they receive 





>j 



1 



from kings the noble and sweet sounding style of '* counsellor 

only to be punished sharply for any failure/ 
Bhåsa is fond of expressing typical feelings in simple language 

which later poets would deem lacking in ornament ; thus he 

expresses a mother's feelings regarding her daughter's marriage 

in the Pratijnåyaugandharåyana : 

adattety ågatå lajjå daiteti vyathitam manah 
dkarmasne hånt are nyastå duhkhitåh kkalu måtarah, 

* Shame were it if she be not betrothed ; yet if betrothed sorrow 

is one's lot ; between duty and love mothers are sore vexed in 

heart/ The responsibility of a teacher is set out by Drona in 

the Pancaråtra : * 

atltya bandhun avalahghya mitråny: åcåryam ågacchati 

(isyadosah, 
bålam hy apatyam gttrave pradåttini : naivåparådko 'sti 

pi tur na måtuk. 
A pupiFs fault passes over relatives and friends and settles on 
the teacher, for it is no wrong in father or mother to hand over 
a young child to a preceptor.* 

Bhasa's power of depicting irony is specially prominent in the 
Svapnavåsavadatta^ where Våsavadattå is driven to weave the 
garland for the new queen's marriage, on the score of her skill in 
this art. Råvana shows the heads which he represents as those 
of Råma and Laksmana to Sitå, only to hear the announcement 
that his son is slain in the battle, by the very two whose death 
he has feigned.* Effective is the contrast between Vålin's splen 
dour and his fall in his son Angada's lament 

atibalasukhagåyl purvam åsir harlndrah: ksititalapari- 

var ti ksinasarvångacestah. 

* Soft indeed thy couch aforetime as lord of the apes, who now 



{ 
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1 



1U7 



2 i. 18. ^ iii. P. 35 



* Abhtsekanåtaka ^ v. p 56. * Ibid.^ i. p. 10. 
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dost lie on the ground, thy eveiy movement stilled in death ', and 
Duryodhana's fall is not less effectively described.^ 

A characteristic of Bhåsa is his fondness for pi thy proverbial 
phrases, 'Everything suits a handsome figure', 'Misfortunes 
never come singly *, * Good news sounds more pleasant from a 
friend*s mouth {pianwediamånåni piåni piadaråni konti), ' Man*s 
fate is as mobile as an elephant's trunk', 'There are many 
obstacles in the road to fortune *, * A small cause begets grave 
misfortune ', are found in the Avimåraka alone An idea once 



expressed fascinates Bhåsa and is repeated again and again in 
the same terms, a fact which incidentally helps to assure the 
genuineness of the plays. For some phrases he has a special 
fondness ; må with the instrumental is normal in lieu of the 
ordinary alam, which he also uses ; aho tu khalu to introduce a 
stanza ; kim mi khalu in a question ; åma and bådham to indi- 
cate assent ; sukham åryasya as a phrase of greeting. Especially 
is he devoted to the term vara^ sometimes before, usually after, 
the noun whose quality it intensifies ; the use occurs even twice 
or thrice in a single stanza. 

The harmony and melody of Bhåsa's style, added to its purity 
and perspicuity, have no better proof ^-han the imitations of his 
verses which are unquestionably to be traced in Kålidåsa, who 
attests thus his practical appreciation of the merits of the drama- 

tist, with whose established farne his nascent genius had to 
contend. 




The Language of the Plays 



Bhåsa's Sanskrit * is in the main correct according to the rules 
of the grammarians, but his dependence on the epic is revealed 
by the occasional use of epic irregularities, almost always for the 
sake of the metre, which in the epic also is the cause of many 
deviations from classical grammar. We have thus the irregular 
contractions putreti and Avantyådhipatehy and a number of 
middle forms in lieu oizcMwQ^gamisyeygarjase^ draksyate^prcchase^ 
bhragyate, rukyate, grosyate. In other cases the active replaces 
the middle, åprccha^ npalapsyati, parisvaja. There is confusion 
between the simple and the causative verb in sravati and vljanti, 



\ 



OmhJtanga^ 29. 

"6^ jPraiimåHåtaka, Api\ i; V, S. SiiVhtankar, JAOS. xli. 118 iY. 
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and in vimoktukåma. The forms rudantl and grhya have many 
epic parallels. Irregular coaipounds are sarvaråjnak in verse, and 
Kåfiyåjiie in prose ; vyudhoras and tulyadharma occur in vi 
The use in one clause of both ced and yadi is found in verse 



• I 



in verse and 

also in prose, as in the epic. Mere blunders perhaps may be 
styled pratyåyati, a haplological form of the causative with the 
meaning of the simple verb, samågvåsitum with causative sense, 
and ytidh as a masculine noun. There are other seeming irregu- 
larities, but they are either sanctioned by usage or possible of 
explanation by reference to variant interpretations of Pånir 

rules. 
The Pråkrits^ found in Bhåsa are normally Qaurasenl, which is 

present in all the plays save the Dutavåkya, which has no 
Pråkrit ; Mågadhi found in two different forms ; and what may 
be styled Ardha-Mågadhi. The distinctive feature of his lan- 
gUÉ^e is its transitional aspect as compared with Afvaghosa on 
the one hand and Kålidåsa on the other. Agvaghosa never 
softens — save in one instance— hard consonants, but both / and t 
are changed to d and d in Bhåsa. Afvaghosa never omits con- 
sonants, but, though this is less often carried out than in Kåli- 
dåsa, we find cases of the loss of k,g, cj, /, d,p, b, v, and y when 



intervocalic. y itself suffers frequent change to /, contrary to 



A9vaghosa's usage. The change of n initial and medial to n is 
regular, while it is unknown to A9vaghosa. The aspirates kh, gh, 
th, dh,ph, and bh are all often reduced as later to h, but never in 

A^vaghosa. 

In the case of conjunct consonants we find that ju gives in 
Bhåsa either M or nn, possibly the latter by error ; Afvaghosa 
has m only, Kålidåsa nn. For ny and ny Bhåsa has always nn 
as against A9vaghosa's ku. The eliding of a consonant, with the 
compensatory lengthening of the vowel as in dlsadi, is unknown 
to A9vaghosa, where the omission of the consonant twice occurs 
but withoutkngthening ; it is frequent in Bhåsa and regular in 
Kålidåsa. The analogous use of a short vowel and a double 
consonant to represent a long vowel with a single consonant is 
unknown to A9vaghosa, but Bhåsa has it in evva, evvamjomana, 

^ w. Prmtz, Bhåsa^^ Pråhit (1921). The e^ndence of reteiition of older forms 
later in South Indian maiiuscripts (Barnett, JRAS. 1921, P- 589) ^s mlerestmg but 
does not alter the import ance of these forms. 
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devva, ekka. On the other hand, like A9vaghosa, for ry he has 
yy only in lieu of Kålidåsa's jj. For the later metta matta is 
always found, and the epenthetic vowel is u^ not /, mpurusa, and 
puruva is normal. 

In inflection we have, in the nominative and accusative plural 
of neuter stems in a, åni in Afvaghosa, åni in Bhåsa, while both 
åni and åim are allovved later. The accusative plural masculine 
has also, analogously to åni in the Ardha-Mågadhi of the Agoka 
inscriptions,^ åni^ and the locative singular feminine is in åam^ 
not as later åe. For the later aiiånaam we have attånam. For 



c .,,^ » 



we' Agvaghosa has vayam, Kålidåsa amke \ Bhåsa both and 
vaam. In the genitive plural Bhåsa has both amhåa>k and the 
only form later ^^//^«rt:;/^, while A^vaghosa would doubtless have 
used atnhåkam, kissa is kept for later ktsa^ and kocci {kaccid) 
disappears later. The root darg is represented by dass and 
dans^ gr ak by ganhadi ^ainst the later genhadi^ which, ho we ver , 
is found in A9vaghosa. The older form karia and gacchia or 
gantia^ are found in lieu of kadiia and gadua, but the last occurs 
once. må is used with the gerund in the sense of alam, 

Many of these peculiarities mark also the Mågadhi, which 
appears in two slightly varied forms, the first in the Pratijnåyau- 
gandkaråyana and the Cårudatta, the second in the Bålacarita 
and the Pancaråtra ; in the two latter we have $ and o for the 
and e of the former. As in Agvaghosa there is no trace ot 

obedience to the rules of the grammarians which require st for 
Sanskrit stk or st, gc for cch^ sk or hk for ks. For * I * we find 

ahake^ which is an intermediate stage between Afvaghosa^s aha- 
kam and the later kage, ny becomes nn^ not nh^ and the use of 
y to denote a dropped consonant is not carried out. 

The only passages that can claim to be anything like Ardha- 
Mågadhi are the remarks of Indra in disguise in the Karnahhåra, 
where the characteristic signs, the use of r, s^ and e^ are found ; in 
the speeches of Mustika and Cånura in the Bålacarita we have 
the use of / and a locative in ammi. A single passage in the 

Pancaråtra suggests MågadhI Apabhranja, but is probably 
corrupt. 

^d in Påli, «t» in the Ardha-Mågadhi of the Jain Canon ; Luders», SBAW. 1913, 
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The Metres of tJie Dramas 





is characteristic of Bhasa's close dependence on the epic 
that his dramas should show a far more frequent use of the 
Qloka, 436 out of 1,09a verses. No later writer save Bhavabhuti 
in his Råma dramas approaches this frequency, which, it must 
be noted, is not confined to the epic plays, for the Svapnavå- 
savadattå has 26 (flokas out of 57 verses. In some plays, it is 

true, such as the Madhyaviavyåyoga or the Pahcaråira^ long series 
of Qlokas suggest incomplete command of the dramatic art on 
Bhåsa's part, but his general preference is clearly an outcome of 
his desire for rapid movement and simplicity ; it is the later love 
for elaborate descriptions that encourages the use of sonorous 
and complex metres. The flokas are remarkably regular in 
construction ; the diiambus in the second Påda is insisted on 
rigidly ; the Vipulås ^ are rare, the fourth is unknown, the second 
sporadic, the first twice as frequent as the third, and the prior 
foot is rarely 2 i=i - ^ -. The sparing use of the irregular forms 
is doubtless due to the comparatively small number of ^lokab 
used consecutively, which minimises the desire for change of 

form. 

Of the more elaborate metres, in which each syllable has a 

fixed length, the favourite is the Vasantatilaka, which occurs 

179 times, while the Upajåti occurs \%\ times. Next comes the 

Qårdulavikridita (9a), Målini (72), Puspitågrå with the scheme 

(66), Vahfasthå 

galini (2), Qikharinl (19), and Praharsinl (17). Other metres 



wu/wwww — w~w wwwv^ — ^w — w — -w 




5), 



purely bporadic ; they include the Sragdhara, Harini, Vai? 
devl,2 Drutavilambita,* Prthvi,^ and Bhujangaprayåta,« while the 
Suvadana occurs four times. There is one example of the Upagiti 
With \% morae in the first and third Pådas, and 15 in the second 
and fourth, and one of the Vaitallya with 14 and 16 in the two 
sets respectively. There is also one example of the shortest 
form of Dandaka metre, with six short syllables followed by 

1 Verses in which the last forn syllables are not w isij viz. (i) yj^^ 

(3) -wwiri; (3) -, i^; (4) -^-i»^- 

2 Cf. Jacobi, IS. xvii. 443 f- ; V. S. Sukhtankar, JAGS. xlu 107 ff. , , . , 
3 ^yj v^ . Later only in the Mrcchakatihå of classical 

dramas. 

6 ^ ^ ^ x^ . Latei first in the Caitanyacmtdrodaya. 
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seven ampbiniacers, while there is aiso one shorter metre with 
six amphimacers. The rarity of the Åryå is remarkable ; beside 
the one Upagiti, which is in Pråkrit, there are only eleven, of 
of which five are in Pråkrit. Contrast the frequency of the Åryå 
in Kålidåsa where there are 31 out of 163 in the Vtkramorvagl^ 

and 35 out of 96 in the Målavikågnimiira. 

Generally the rules of classical prosody are faithfuUy observed ; 

there is one hiatus between Pådas and once Sandhi ; in 7iiyatl 

and maull^ as in anukarsa^ the lengthening is probably metrical 

The Qlokas shows a great fondness for epic tågs, such as acire- 

naiva kålena^ prasådam karium arhasi^ and kampayann iva 

medinlm, Especially frequent is the breaking up of a verse 

between different speakers or by interruptions of one kind or 
another. 




Bhåsa and Kålidåsa 



There is prima facie the probabih*ty that Kålidåsa should be 
strongly affected by a predecessor so illustrious and of such 

varied achievement, and the probabih*ty is turned into certainty 

hy the numerous coincidences between the two writers,^ In- 
evitably, of course, with such a genius as Kålidåsa^Sj the matter 
which is borrowed is transformed and normally improved in the 
change, and this fact renders strict proof of indebtedness im- 
possible. But the evidence is sufficient to induce conviction to 
any one accustomed to weighing literary evidence of borrowing. 
In Act I of the Qahmtalå the king is struck with the elegance 



of the simple bark dress worn by the heroine in keeping with 



her station as a maiden of the hermitage; kim iva hi rna- 
dkurånmn mandanam nåkrtlnåm^ * For what does not grace a 
lovely figure?' he asks, and illustrates his theme,^ The germ 
of this pretty idea is found in the Pratimånåtaka, Act I, where 
Sitå playfuUy decks herself in a dress of bark, evoking the 
judgement of her friend : sawasohantaih suruvain nåma? The 
converse relationship is here incredible; Bhåsa's imitation of 
Kålidåsa would be feeble and tasteless, while Kålidåsa's improve- 
ment on his original is apt and skilfuL The fact of borrowing 
is established by the episode in the same act of the Qakuntalå of 

^ T. Ganapati ^åstrin, Pratimåtiåtaka ^ pp. i ff. 
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the treatment of watering the garden as an act of penance on 



the maiden 



part 



an idea which occurs in a closely parallel 



passag 



in Act V of the Pratimånåtaha 




treats it as 



bearable, illustrating it by the adduction of an example in the 



technical form of an Arthåntaranyåsa/ while Kalidåsa ^ is more 
severe in his condemnation, using the technical figure Nidar^anå, 
clearly a deliberate variation of the idea. In the same Act of 
the Prathnånåtaka^ \ve find Rånia bidding Sltå take farewcU 
of the fawns and the trees, which are her foster-children, and 
of her dear friends, the Vindhya mountain and the creepers ; 
in the departure of Qakuntalå from the hermitage ^ the trees 
and the fawns as well as the creepers share in the grief of her 
departure ; of the deer is expressly used the term * foster-child ' 
found in the Pratimånåtaka, 



Again in Act VII of that play 



Sltå is reminded of the distrust felt by the deer in Bharata/^ 



just as Qakuntalå describes their distrust of Duhsanta/' 
is a parallel in the Svapnavåsavadattå, Act 




There 
where Våsava- 
dattå is received kindly by the lady of the hermitage, and thanks 

her for her courteous words, to the scene at the opening of 

the Qakuntalå, in which the king assures Anasuyå that her 
speech of welcome is sufEcient hospitality {bkavattnåm sunria- 

the 

play to the 



yaiva gira krtam åtithyam). The parallel is completed 
instruction given by the chamberlain in 




T 




servant to avoid disturbance to the hermitage with the com- 
mands of the king to the commander-in-chief. Similar also is 



the scene in Act II of the Svapnavåsavadattå^ in which during 
the play of Padmåvati and Våsavadattå in disguise reference 
is made to the formeres approaching marriage, to the talk of 
Qakuntalå's friends with her in Act I. We have also in the sixth 
Act of either play a parallel treatment of the lute lost by 
Udayana in the one case," and the ring lost by Qakuntalå in 
the other ; ^ the verses in which these innocent objects of censure 
are attacked are similar in spirit and taste. 



Other traces of Bhåsa's influence 



also to be found 



The 



motif of the curse of Durvåsas which in the Qakuntalå explains 
the sufferings of the heroine suggests the curse of Candabhårgava 
in the Avimåraka which reduces the hero to a humble rank, and 
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in the Qaktmtalå the lovers are reunited at the hermitage of the 
sage Marica, as in the Avimåraka they meet at the home of 
Narada. There is a vague similarity also as regards many 
expresslons in the two poets, but it would be unwise to lay any 
special stress on such testimony. But the more specific evidence 



given above of dependence is undeniable, and it is surprising 
to find it questioned by Professor Hillebrandtj^ especially when 
we have Kalidasa's own recognition of Bhåsa's farne, and Båna*s 

reiteration of it. 

The most valid argument which might be adduced against 
dependence is the fact that Kålidåsa^s dramas as they stand do 
not seem to agree with the rule observed in those of Bhåsa 
regarding the beginning of the drama. In Bhåsa*s works the 
Sutradhara appears on the stage at the dose of a Nåndl, the text 
of which is not given, and recites a verse which obviously is not 



technically a Nåndl, though it is of the same type, containing 
a benediction. In the works of Kålidåsa the first verse is the 



Nåndi, and at the close of it the Sutradhara begins the play 
with a dialogue. But we cannot rely on the manuscripts as 
giving us the true practice of Kålidåsa^s date, for we know that 
in the case of the Vikrainorvagi old manuscripts denied to the 
first verse the character of a Nåndl, and therefore presented 
the play in the form affected by Bhåsa, and the same style is 
sometimes foUowed in South Indian manuscripts of other plays. 

is, therefore, impossible to hold that Kålidåsa rejected the 
practice of Bhasa, or to base any argument on the facts. 
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Kålidåsa^ p. 103. 
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THE PRECURSORS OF KÅLIDÅSA 

AND gtJDRAKA 



I . The Precursors of Kålidåsa 

KÅLIDÅSA refers in the prologue to the Målavikågnhniira not 
only to Bhasa but to Saumilla and Kaviputra — perhaps rather 
the Kaviputras — as his predecessors in drama. Saumilla, whose 



name suggests an origin in Mahåråstra, is mentioned by Råj 



9ekhara along with Bhasa and a third poet Ramila. Further, 
the same authority tells us that Ramila and Somila composed a 



Qudrakakathåy which is compared to Qiva under the form of 
Ardhanårl9vara, in which he is united with his spouse, perhaps a 
hint at the union of heroic and love sentiments in the tale. A 
fine stanza is attributed to them in the Qårngadharapaddhati -} 
savyådheh krgaiå ksatasya mdhiram dastasya lålåsmtih 
kifkcin naitad ihåsti tat katham asaii pånthas tapasvl mrtah f 
å jnåtmh madhulampatair madhukarair årdbdhakolåhale 
nmam såhasikena cutamukule drsiih samåropitå. 
Had he been ill he would have been emaciated ; wounded, he 
would have bled ; bitten, have shown the venom ; no sign of 
these is here ; how then has the unhappy traveller met his death ? 
Ah! I see. When the bees began to hum as they sought 



( 



greedily for honey, the rash one let his glance fall on the mango 
bud '. Spring is the time for lovers' meetings ; the traveller, far 
from his beloved, lets himself think of her and dies of despain 

The Kaviputras, a pair according to the verse cited from them 
in the Snbhåsitåvali\ were apparently also coUaborators, a 
decidedly curious parallel with Somila and Ramila, as such 
coUaboration seems later rare. The stanza is pretty : 

bhrucåturymh kuncitåntåh katåksåh : snigdhå håva lajjitåtitåg 

ca håsåh 

m 

lllåmandam prasthitam ca sthitam ca : strinåm etad bhusanam 



åytidhavi ca* 



1 



cxxxiii. 40. 



2 v. 2227 
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' The play of the brows, the sidelong glances which contract the 
corners of the eyes, words of love^ bashful laughter, the slow 
departure in sport, and the staying of the steps ; these are the 
ornaments and the weapons of women.' 

Strange that so scanty remnants should remain of poets who 
must have deserved high praise to receive Kålidåsa*s recognition, 
but the farne of that poet doubtless inflicted on them the fato 
that all but overtook Bhasa himsclf. 



2. The Ant kor skip ajid Age of tite Mrcchakatikå 



The discover>'' of the Cåmdaita of Bhasa has east an unex- 
pected light on the age of the Mrcchakatikå, but has still left it 
dubious whether or not the author is to be placed before Kåli- 
dåsa. That this rank was due to him was the general opinion 
before Professor Lévi attacked the theory, and it is curious that 
later he should have inclined to doubt the value of his earlier 
judgement. The existence of the Cårndatia would explain, of 
course, the silence of Kålidåsa on the Mrcckakatikå^ if it existed 
in his time. Explicit use of the drama by Kålidåsa or the reverse 
would be conclusive, but unhappily none of the parallels which 
can be adduced have any effective force, and from rhetoricrl 
quotations we only have the fact that ^ud raka was recognized as 
an author by Våmana/ for Dand{n's citation of a verse found in 
the Mrcchakatikå is now clearly known to be a citation from 
Bhasa, in whose works the verse in question twice occurs. With 
this falls the hypothesis of Pischel,^ who, after ascribing the play 



to Bhasa, later fathered it upon Dandin, to make good the 
number of three famous works with which he is in later tradition 
credited. 

The play itself presents Qudraka, a king, as its author and 
gives curious details of his capacities ; he was an ex pert in the 
Rgveda^ the Såmaveda^ mathematics, the arts regarding courte- 
sans, and the science of elephants, all facts which could be con- 
cluded from the knowledge shown in the play itself; he was 
cured of some complaint, and after establishing his son in his 
place, and performing the horse sacrifice, he entered the fire and 

^ Lcvi» TI. i, 198: Vamana, iiu 2. 4, 

2 Rudrata^ pp. 16 f. But see Hari Chand, Kålidåsa, pp. 78 f. 
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died at the age of a hundred years and ten days. We have 
a good deal more hiformation of a sort regarding his personah^ty ; 

he was to Kalhana in the Råj atar ahginP- a figure to be set 
beside Vikramåditya ; the Skanda Puråna'^ makes him out the 

first of the Andhrabhrtyas ; the Vetålapaiicavingati knows of his 

age as a hundred, and gives as his capital either Vardhamåna 
or <JobhåvatI, which is the scene of his activities according to the 
Kathåsaritsågara, which tells of the sacrifice of a Brahmin who 
saves him from imminent death and secures his life of a hundred 
years by killing himself. In the Kådambarl he is located at 
Vidi5å5 and in the Harsacarita we hear of the device by which 
he got rid of his enemy Candraketu, prince of Cakora, whiie 
Dandin in the Dagaknmåracarita refers to his adventures in 
several lives. The fact that Råmila and Somila vvrote a Katha 
on him is significant of his legendary character in their time, con- 
siderably before Kålidåsa. A very late tradition in the Vtra- 
carita and the younger Råja9ekhara ^ brings him into connexion 
with Satavåhana or Qalivahana, whose minister he was and from 
whom he obtained half his kingdom, including Pratisthåna. 

These references seem to suggest that Qudraka was a merely 
legendary person, a fact rather supported than otherwise by his 
quaint name, which is absurd in a king of normal type. Never- 
theless, Professor Konow treats him as historical, and finds in 
him the Abhira prince ^ivadatta, who, or whose son, l9varasena, 
is held by Dr. Fleet to have overthrown the last of the Andhra 
dynasty and to have founded the Cedi era of A,D. 1^48-9.^ This 
remarkable result is held to be supported by the fact that in the 
play the king of Ujjayini is Pålaka, and is represented as being 
overthrown by Åryaka, son of a herdsman {gopåld)^ and the 
Abhiras are essentially herdsmen. But this is much more than 
dubious; we have in fact legendary history in the names of 
Pålaka, Gopåla— to be tåken probably in the Mrcchakatikå as 
a proper name — and Aryaka. The proof is indeed overwhelming, 
for Bhåsa, \vho is the source of so much of the Mrcchakatikå^ 



4 



' Ul. 34 



Wilson, Works. ix. 194 



3 IS. xiv. 147 ; JBRAS. viii. 240. 

* He is later the hero of a Parikatha, the Qudrakavadha (Rayamukuta, ZDMG 
viiU 117), and of a drama, Vtkrånta^udraka {Sarasvankanthåbharanay p. 378). 
*" KF. pp. 107 ff. Cf. Bhandarkar, Ane, Hist. of India, pp. 64 f. ; CHT. i. 311. 
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mentions in his Praiijnåyaugandharåyana as sons of Pradyota 
of Ujjayinl both Gopåla and Pålaka, and the Brhatkathå must 
have contained the story of Gopåla surrendering the kingdom 
on Pradyota's death to Pålaka, and of the latter having to make 
room for Aryaka, his brother's son. To make history out of 
these events, which belong to the period shortly after the 
Buddha's death, say 483 B. C, and history of the third century 
A. D., is really impossible. Qudraka is really clearly mythical, 
as is seen by the admission that he entered the fire, for no one 
can believe that he foresaw his death-day so precisely, or that 
the ceremony referred to is that performed on becoming an 
ascetic, or even that the prologue was added after his death ; 
if it had been, it would have doubtless been of a different type. 
Still less can we imagine that he was helped in his work by 
Råmila and Somila. 

Windisch,^ on the other hand, attempted to prove a close 
similarity between the plot of the political side of the play and 
the legend of Krsna, instancing the prediction of Åryaka*s 
attaining the throne, the jealousy of the king and his efforts 

to destroy him, and the final overthrow of the tyrant. The 
similarity, however, is really remote ; the story is a commonplace 
in legend, and nothing can be made of the comparison. 

We are left, therefore, to accept the view that the author who 



wrote up the Cårudatta^ and combined with it a new play, 
thought it well to conceal his identity and to pass ofF the work 
under the appellation of a famous king. Lévi's suggestion that 
he chose Qudraka for this purpose because he lived after 
Vikramåditya, patron of Kålidåsa, and wished to give his work 
the appearance of antiquity by associating it with a prince who 

preceded Vikramåditya, is clearly far-fetched, and insufficient 
to suggest a date. Nor can anything be deduced from the 
plentiful exhibition of Pråkrits, which is not, to judge from 
Bhåsa, a sign of very early date ; while the use of Måhåråstrl 



Pråkrit would be, if proved, conclusive that he is fairly late. 
Konow*s efFort to support Qudraka's connexion with Pratisthåna 
by this use is clearly untenable. 

There is more plausibility in the argument from the simple 
form of the construction of the drama ; the manner of Bhåsa is 

^ BenciUe der Såcks, Gtsellsch, d. Wissenschaftm, 1885, pp. 439 f. 
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closely foUowed ; thus in Act IX the absurd celerity with which 
the officer of the court obeys the order to bring the mother of 
Vasantasenå on the scene, and secures the presence of Cårudatta, 

is precisely on a par with Bhåsa's management of the plot in his 
dramas. The scenes of violence, in which Vasantasenå is appar- 
ently killed and Cårudatta is led to death, are reminiscent of 
Bhåsa's wilHngness to present such scenes, but they do not 
depart from the practice of the later drama as in Bhavabhuti's 
Målathnådhava. The (Jakåra and Vita are indeed figures of the 
early stage, but they are tåken straight from Bhåsa and prove 
nothing. The position of the Buddhist monk is more interesting, 
but here again it is borrowed, though developed, and \ve find 
Buddhism respected in Kålidåsa and Harsa. The arguments 

based on the apparent similarity with the Greek New Comedy 
are without value for an early date, for they apply, if they have 
any value at all, to the Cårudatta of Bhåsa. We are left, there- 
fore, with no more than impressions, and these are quite insuffi- 
cient to assign any date to the elever hand which recast the 
Cårudatta and made one of the great plays of the Indian drama.^ 




. The Mrcchakaiikå 

The first four acts of the play are a reproduction with slight 
changes of the Cårudatta of Bhåsa ; ^ the very prologue shows the 
fact in the inexplicable transformation in the speech of the 
director, who opens in Sanskrit and then changes to Pråkrit, 
while in the Cårudatta he speaks Pråkrit only as fits the part of 

the Vidusaka which he is to play. The names are slightly 
changed ; the king*s brother-in-law is called Samsthånaka, and 
the thief Qarvilaka. Act I carries the action up to the deposit of 
the gems by Vasantasenå ; Act II relates the generosity of the 
hetaera to the shampooer who tums monk, and the attack made 
on him as he leaves her house by a mad elephant, from which 
Karnapuraka, a servant of Vasantasenå's, saves him, receiving as 
reward a cloak which Vasantasenå recognizes as Cårudatta's. In 
Act III we learnof Qarvilaka's success in stealing the j ewels, and the 
generous resolve of the wife of Cårudatta to give her necklace to 

1 Jacobi {Bhavisattakahay p. 83) believes in giidraka as a king, but thinks 

Kalidasa older. . 

« See G. Morgenstierne, ther das VerUUnis zwist hen Cårudatta und Mrechakahkå 

(loai). 
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replace them. In Act IV Qar vilaka gives the jeweis to Vasantasetia, 
who, though aware of his theft, sets his love free. As he leaves 
with her, he hears of the imprisonment of his friend Åryaka by 

order of the king, who knows the prophecy of his attaining the 
kingship, and leaving his newly-made bride, he hastens to aid his 
friend who is reported to have escaped from his captivity. The 
Vidilsaka then comes with the necklace, which the hetaera accepts 
in order to use it as a pretext to see Cårudatta once more. The 
visit occupies Act V. which passes in a storm forcing Vasanta- 
senå to spend the night in Cårudatta's house. Act VI reveals 

her next morning offering to return to Cårudatta*s wife the 
necklace, but her gift is refused. The child of Cårudatta appears, 
complaining that he has only a little earth cart {mrcchakatikå), 
whence the nameof the play ; Vasantasenå gives him her jeweis that 
he maybuy one of gold. She is to rejoin Cårudatta in a neigh- 
bouring park, the property of Samsthånaka, but by error she enters 
the car of Samsthånaka, while Åryaka, who has been seeking a 
hiding-place, leaps into that of Cårudatta and is driven away ; 

two policemen stop the cart, and one recognizes Åryaka, but 

protects him from the other with whom he contrives a quarrel. 
In Act VII Cårudatta^ who is conversing with the Vidusaka, sees 
his cart drive up, discovers Åryaka, and permits him to go off in 
it, while he himself leaves to find Vasantasenå^ In the next act 
Samsthånaka, with the Vita and a slave, meets in the park the 
shampooer tumed monk, who has gone there to wash his robe in 
the tank ; he insults him and beats him. The cart with Vasanta- 
senå then is driven up, and the angry Samsthånaka first tries to 
win her by fair words ; then, repulsed, orders the Vita and the 
slave to slay her ; they indignantly refuse ; he pretends to grow 
calm, dismisses them, and then rains blows on Vasantasenå, who 
falls apparently dead ; the Vita, who sees his action, deserts at 
once his cause and passes over to Åryaka's side. Samsthånaka, 
after burying the body under some leaves, departs, promising 
himself to put the slave in chains ; the monk re-enters to dry his 

robe, finds and restores to life Vasantasenå, and takes her to the 
monastcry to be cared for. In Act IX Samsthånaka denounces 
Cårudatta as the murderer of Vasantasenå to the court : ^ her 



1 



JoUy {Tt^rt Lem Leciures, 1885, pp. 68 f.) compares the procedure of the 



Sinrits* 
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mother is summoned as a witness, but defends Cårudatta, who 
himself is cited ; the police officer testifies to the escape of 
Åryaka, which implicates Cårudatta ; the Vidusaka who enters 
the court, while en route to return to Vasantasenå the jewels she 
had given the child, is so indignant with the accuser that he lets 
fall the jewels ; this fact, tåken together with the evidence that 
Vasantasenå spent the night with Cårudatta and left next morn- 
ing to meet him, and the signs of struggle in the park, deceives 
the judge, who condemns Cårudatta to exile; Pålaka converts 
the sentence into one of death. Act X reveals the hero led to 
death by two Candålas, who regret the duty they have to per- 
form ; the servant of Sariisthånaka escapes and reveals the truth, 
but Sarhsthånaka makes light of his words as a disgraced and 
spiteful slave, and the headsmen decide to proceed with their 
work, Vasantasenå and the monk enter just in time to prevent 
Cårudatta's death, and, while the lovers rejoice at their reunion, 
the news is brought that Åryaka has succeeded Pålaka whom he 
has slain, and that he has granted a principality to Cårudatta. 

The crowd shout for Samsthånaka's death, but Cårudatta 

pardons him, while the monk is rewarded by being appointed 
superior over the Buddhist monasteries of the realm, and, best of 



all, Vasantasenå is made free of her profession, and thus can 
become Cårudatta's lawful wife. 

To the author we may ascribe the originality of combining the 
political and the love intrigue, which give together a special value 
to the play. We know of no precise parallel to this combination 
of motifs, though in the Brhatkatkå there was probably a story 
recorded later ^ of the hetaera Kumudikå who fell in love with a 
poor Brahmin, imprisoned by the king , she allied herself to the 
fortunes of a dethroned prince Vikramasinha, aided him by her 
arts to secure the throne, and was permitted by the grateful 
prince to marry her beloved, now released from prison. The 
idea was doubtless current in some form or another, just as for 
the incidents of Bhåsa^s story we can trace parallels in the Kathå 
literature of hetaerae who love honest and poor men and desire 
to abandon for their sakes their hereditary and obligatory calling, 
which the law wiU compel them to foUow.^ The conception of 
the science of theft is neatly paralleled in the Dagahumåracarita, 



1 KSS. Iviii. 2-54 



2 Dagakumåracanta, ii 
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where a text-book of the subject is ascribed to Karnisuta, and 
the same work contains interesting accounts of gambling which 
illustrate Act II. The Kathåsaritsågara ^ tells of a ruined gam 
bier, who takes refuge in an empty shrine, and describes in Sarga 
xxxviii the palace of the hetaera Madanamålå in terms which 
may be compared with the description by the Vidusaka in Act IV 
of the splendours of Vasantasenå's palace.^ The court scene con- 
forms duly to the requirements of the legal Smrtis of the sixth 

and seventh centuries A.D.3 but the conservatism of the law 
renders this no sign of date. 

Though composite in origin and in no sense a transcript from 
life, the merits of the Mrcchakatikå are great and most amply 
justify what else would have been an inexcusable plagiarism. 
The hints given in the Cårudatta here appear in full and har- 
monious development aided and heightened by the introduction 
of the intrigue, which combines the private affairs of the hero 

with the fate of the city and kingdom. Cårudatta's character is 

attractive in the extreme : considerate to his fri end the Vidusaka. 
honouring and respecting his wife, deeply devoted to his little 
son, Rohasena» he loves Vasantasena with an affection free from 
all mere passion ; he has realized her nobility of character, her 
generosity, and the depth and truth of her love. Yet his devo 
tion is only a part of his life ; aware of the vanity of all human 
thingSj he does not value life over-highly; his condemnation 



affects him most because it strikes at his honour that he should 



have murdered a woman, and he leaves thus to his child a 
heritage of shame. Not less attractive is Vasantasena, bound> 
despite herself, to a profession which has brought her great 
wealth but which offends her heart ; the judge and all the others 
believe her merely carried away by sensual passion ; Cårudatta 
and his wife alone recognize her nobility of soul, and realize how 
much it means for her to be made eligible for marriage to her 
belovcd. There is an admirable contrast with the hero in the 
Qakara Samsthånaka, who is described vividly and realistically. 
His position as brother-in-law of the king and his wealth make 
him believe that he is entitled to whatever he wants ; Vasanta- 
sena's tepulse of him outrages his sense of his own importance 



^ xiL 9a; smi. 121. 2 Cf. ghkasamgraha , x. 60-163 
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more than anything else ; brutal, ignorant ^ despite his associa- 
tion With courtiers of breeding and refinement, and cowardly, he 
has only skill in perfidy and deceit, and is mean enough to beg 
piteously for the life he has forfeited, but which Carudatta mag- 
nanimously spares. The Vita is an excellent foil to him in his 
culture, good taste, and high breeding ; despite his dependence 
on his patron, he checks his violence to Vasantasenå, strives to 
prevent his effort to murder her, and when he fails in this takes 
his life into his own hands and passes over to Åryaka's side. 
The Vidusaka may be fond of food and comfortable living, but 
he remains faithful in adversity to his master, is prepared to die 
for him, and consents to live only to care for his son. 

The minor characters among the twenty-seven in all who 
appear have each an individuality rare in Indian drama. 
Qarvilaka, once a Brahmin, now a professional thief, performs his 
new functions with all the precision appropriate to the perfor- 
mance of religions rites according to the text-books. The sham- 
pooer, turned Buddhist monk, has far too much worldly know- 

ledge to seek any temporal preferment from the favour of 

Åryaka. Måthura, the master gambler, is a hardened sinner 
without bowels of compassion, but the two headsmen are sympa- 
thetic souls who perform reluctantly their painful duty. The 
wife of Cårudatta is a noble and gentle lady worthy of her 
husband, and one who in the best Indian fashion does not grudge 



him a new love if worthy, while the lively maid Madanikå 
deserves fuUy her freedom and marriage with (Jarvilaka. Even 
characters which play so small an actual part as Åryaka are 
effectively indicated. The good taste of the author is strikingly 
revealed by the alteration made in the last scene by a certain 
Nilakantha,^ who holds that the omission to bring upon the stage 
Cårudatta*s wife, his son, and the Vidusaka was due to the risk of 
making the time occupied by the representation of the play too 
great He supplies the lacuna by representing all three as deter- 
mined to commit suicide when Cårudatta rescues them; the 
author himself would never have consented to introduce the first 
wife at the moment when a second is about to be tåken. 
The author is not merely admirable in characterization ; he is 

1 His errors in the field of my thology are appalUng, e. g. Kunti for Sita, i. 2 r . 

2 Stenzler's ed, pp. 325 ff. ; Wilson, i, 177. 
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master of pathos, as in the parting of Cårudatta from his son who 

asks the headsman to kill him and let his father go, and above 
ail he abounds in humour and wit ; even in the last act Goha, the 
headman^ relieves the tension by the tale of his father who 
advised him on his death-bed not to slay too quickly the 
criminal on the off-chance that there might be a revolution or 
something to save the wretch's life, and, when after deliverance 
comes the noble Cårudatta forbids the slaying with steel of the 
grovelhng Samsthånaka, (Jarvilaka cheerfully remarks that is all 
right : he will be eaten alive by the dogs instead. 

These merits and the wealth of incident of the drama more 
than compensate for the overluxuriance of the double intrigue, 
and the lack of unity, which is unquestionable. A demerit in the 
eyes of the writers on poetics is the absence of elaborate descrip- 
tions, but the simple and clear diction of the play adds greatly 
to its liveliness and dramatic effect, and the poet has perfect 
command of the power of pithy and forcible expression. The 
Vita efifectually rebukes the arrogance and pride of family of 
Sarhsthånaka : 

ktfpt kulenopadistena gilam evåtra kåranam 
bhavanti sutaråm sphltåh suksetre kantakidrnmåJu 
' Why talk of birth ? Character alone counts. In rich soil the 
thorn trees grow fastest.' Cårudatta on the point of death asserts 
his fearlessness : 

na bhlto marånåd asmi kevalam dusitam ycigah 
vigitddhasya hi me mrtytih putr aj anmas amo bhavei. 
*I fear not death, but my honour is suUied; were that stain 
removed, death would be as dear as the biii:h of a son/ Admir- 
able is his expression of belief in Vasantasenå who may be 
dead: 

prabkavati yadi dharmo dusiiasyåpi me 'dya : prabalapttrti- 

savåkyair bhågyadosåt kathamcit 
surapatibhavanasthå yatra tatra sihitå vå: vyapanayatti 

kalahkam svasvdbhåvena saiva. 
* If righteousness prevails, though to-day I am undone by the 
slanderous words of one in power through my unhappy fate, may 
she, dwelling with the gods above or wherever she be, by her 
true nature wipe out the blot upon me.' Sadly he apostrophizes 
his child deemed to be at play : 
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hå Rohasena na hi pagyasi me vipatttm: mithyaiva nan- 

dasi paravyasanena nityam. 
' Ah ! Rohasena, since thou dost not know my plight, ever dost 
thou rejoice in thy play falsely, for sorrow is in store/ 

The character of Cårudatta is effectively portrayed by the 

Vidusaka : 

dtnånåm kalpavrksah svagunapkalanatah sajjanånåni kutmnbl 
ådargah giksitånåm sucaritanikasah gzlavelåsamudrah 
saikartå nåvamantå ptinisagunanidhir daksinodårasattvo hy 
ekak glåghyah sa jtvaty adhikagunatayå cocckvasanii cånye, 

*A tree of bounty to the poor, bent down by its fruits, his 
virtues ; a support for all good men ; a mirror of the learned, 
a touchstone of viitue, an ocean that never violates its boun- 
daries of virtue; righteous, free from pride, a store-house of 
human merit, the essence of courtesy and nobility; he gives 
meaning to life by the goodness which we extol, other men 

merely breathe.' 

The evils of poverty are forcibly depicted by Cårudatta 

himself : 



.2 



Qunyair grhaih khalu samåh purusåh daridråh 
kupaig ca toyarahitais tartthhig ca glrnaih 
yad drstapurvajanasaihgamavismrtånåm 
evam bhavanti viphalåk paritosakålåh. 
'Like empty houses, in truth, are poor men, or wells without 
water or blasted trees ; for fruitless are their hours of relaxation, 
since their former friends forget them.' The same idea is again 
expressed by the hero : '^ 

satyavi na me vibhavanågakriåsti cintå: btiågyakr amena 

hi dhanåni bhavanti yånti 
etat tu måm dahati nastadhanågrayasya: yat saukrdåd 

api janåh giihillbhavantL 
' My dejection, assuredly, is not born of the mere loss of my 
wealth, for with the turn of fortuners wlieel riches come and 




Nay, what pains me is that men fail in friendship to him whose 
sometime wealth has tåken flight.' The repetition of the idea 
becomes, indeed, wearisome, but the ingenuity and fancy of the 
author are undoubted. 



1 



i. 48. 2 v. 42. * 1. 13; cf- CåntJaiia, i. 5 
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Love is also effectively described. The Vita is an admirer of 



1 



Vasantasenå and thus addresses the fleeting lady : 

kim tvam padair mama padåni vigesayauti 
vyållva yåsi patagendrabhayåbhibhutå ? 
vegåd aliam pravigrtah pavanam nirundkyåm 
tvannigrahe tu varagåtri na me prayatnah, 

* Why, surpassing my speed with thine own, dost thou flee like a 
snake, filled with fear of the lord of birds ? Were I to use my 
speed I could outstrip the wind itself, but I would make no effort 
to seize thee, O fair-limbed one.' Cårudatta praises the rain : ^ 

dhanyåni tesåm khalu jlvitåni: ye kåmintnåm grham 

ågatåfiåm 
årdråni meghodakagttalåni : gåtråni gåire§u parisvajantL 

* Happy the life of those whose limbs embrace the limbs of their 
loved ones, come to their home, dripping wet and cold with the 
water of the clouds/ 

Moreover, while to later Indian critics the descriptive stanzas 
of the poet are lacking in that elaboration and cleverness which 

are admitted by developed taste, to us much of the poetic value of 

the drama depends on the power of the poet to describe with 
point and feeling in simple terms which require no effort to 
appreciate. The whole scene of the storm gains by the stanzas 
in which its beauties are described. once we consent, as we must 



, ^x».y^y^ yr^ x.^m^v^*«»., 



do in appreciating any Sanskrit play, to ignore the inappropriate- 
ness of these lyric effusions in the actual circumstances. In real 
life a lady seeking eagerly an interview with her beloved, in 
resplendent attire, would have no time to display her command 
of Sanskrit poetry in description, when counsels of prudence 

urged her to her destination with the least possible delay : ^ 

mtidhe nirantarapayodharayå mayaiva: kåniah sahåbhira- 

mate ki?h iavåtra? 

måm garjitair iti muhur vinivårayantl : mårga7h rtmaddhi 



kupiteva nifd sapat 



i <{ 



f 



If, foolish ene, my beloved has joy clasped in my bosom'i 
embrace, what is that to thee ? " Thus night with her thunders 
seekii^ to stay me, blocks my path, like an angry rival 

fftegkå var^aniu garjantu muncantv aganim eva vå 
ganayanii na ^tosnam ratnanabhimukhåh striyah. 

i« ?2 ^ et Cåmdaitay i. 11, on which it improves, » v. 49. ^ y^ , 



1 



^ 

c 
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* Let the clouds rain, thunder, or east down the levin bolt ; 
women who speed to their loved ones reckon nothing of heat or 
cold/ ^ 



( 



gata nåQaih tåra upakrtam asådhåv iva jane 
viyukiåh kåntena striya iva na råjanti kakubhah 
prakåmåntastapiam iridagapatigastrasya qikhinå 

dravibhtitani manye påtatt jalarupena gaganam. 
The stars disappear, hke a favour bestowed on a worthless 
man ; the quarters lose their radiance, like women severed from 
their beloved ; molten by the fierce fire of Indra's bolt, the sky 

I ween, is poured down upon us in rain.' ^ 

tumamati namati varsati garjati meghah karoii timiratigham 

prathamagrir i 
* The cloud rises 



» 



purusah karoti rupåTty anekåni 



aloftj bows down, poui 



sends thunder and 



the dark ; every show it makes of its wealth Hke the man newly 



ich 



3 



Last we may cite the rebuke of Vasantasenå to the lightning : 

yadi garjati våridharo garjatii tannåma nistkuråk purtisåh 

ayi vidytit pramadånåm tvam api ca duhkkam na jånåsif 
* If the cloud must thunder, then let him thunder ; cruel were 



men evei 



* • 



3 



but, 




lightning, can it be that thou too dost not 



know the pangs of a maiden's love 1 ' * 

The merits of the play are sufficient to enable its author to 
dispense with praise not deserved. For Qudraka, regarded as 
the author, has been credited^ with the distinction of being 

a cosmopolitan ; however great the difference between Kålidåsa, 



* the grace of poetry ' ^ and Bhavabhuti, * the master of elo- 
quence,' ^ these two authors, it is said,are far more allied in spirit 
than is either of them with the author of the Mrcchakatikå ; 



the 



Qakuntalå and the Uttar ar åmacarita could have been produced 
nowhere save in India, Qakuntala is a Hindu maid, Mådhava a 
Hindu hero, while Samsthånaka, Maitreya, and Madanika are 
Citizens of the world. Tbis claim, however, can hardly be 
admitted ; the Mrcchakatikå as a whole is a drama redolent of 

« ft « 

Indian thought and life, and none of the three characters adduced 

have any special claim to be more cosmopolitan than some of the 



i v. 16. 



2 



v. 25 



' v. 26. 



4 



V. 33 



* "Ryder, Tht Little Clay Cart^ p. xvi. 

* Jayadeva, Prasannaråghava^ i. 22. 



' Mahåvtracarita^ i. 4, 
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creations of Kålidåsa. The variety of the characters of the play 
is unquestionably laudable, but the praise in part is due to Bhåsa. 
and not to his successor. To the same source also must be 
attributed the comparative simplicity of the style, which certainly 
contrasts with the degree of elaboration found even in Kålidåsa, 
and carried much further in Bhavabhuti. The variety of incident 
is foreshadowed in Bhåsa, but the development of the drama 

must be attributed to the author, and frankly it cannot be said to 
be wholly artistic; that the drama is unnecessarily complex 
must be conceded, nor can the action be said to proceed with 
compiete ease and conviction. The humour of the play is un- 
doubted, but here again to Bhåsa must honour be given, 
again is the prototype for the neglect of the rule of the 
dramaturgy which demands the presence of the hero on the 
stage in each act ; the naming of the play, in defiance of conven- 
tion, from a minor incident may justly be ascribed to the author 
himself. 

The real Indian character of the drama reveals itselt in the 
demand for the conventional happy ending, which shows us 
every person in a condition of happiness, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the evil king. Cårudatta is restored to affluence and 
power from the depths of infamy and misery ; Vasantasenå^s 
virtue and fidelity are rewarded by the signal honour of restora- 
tion to the rank of one whom the hero may marry ; the monk, 
who refuses worldly gain, has the pleasure of becoming charged 
with spiritual oversight, with its attendant amenities — not incon- 
siderable to judge from our knowledge of the wealth of Buddhist 
monasteries. Even Samsthånaka is spared, to save us, we may 
assume, the pain of seeing anything so unpleasant as a real, even 
if well deseived, death on the stage, for the king perishes at a 



distance from the scene. If, as Cårudatta asserts at the end of 
the play, fate plays with men like buckets at the well, one rising 
as another falls, Qudraka is not inclined to seek realism suffi- 
ciently to permit of his introducing even a tinge of sorrow into 
the close of his drama. 



4. The Praårits 

No extant play exhibits anythmg like the variety of Pråkrits 
found in the Mrcchakatika, which seems almost as if intended to 
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illustrate the precepts of the Nåfyafåstra in this regard.^ The 
commentator obligingly provides us with the names of the 
dialects represented and those who speak them. Qauraseni is 
speken by the director after his Sanskrit exordium, the come- 
dienne, Vasantasenå, Madanikå, her servant, Karnapuraka, her 
slave, her mother, the wife of Carudatta, the Qresthin or guilds- 
man, and the officer of the court, and Radanikå, Carudattas 
servant. Avantikå is attributed to the two poHcemen Viraka 
and Candanaka. The Vidusaka speaks Pråcyå. The sham- 
pooer who turns monk, Sthåvaraka, servant of the Råkara Sams- 
thånaka, Kumbhilaka, servant of Vasantasenå, Vardhamånaka, 
servant of Carudatta, and the little Rohasena speak Mågadhi. 
The Qakåra speaks Qåkåri, the Candålas who act as headsmen 
Cåndåll, and the chief gambler Dhakki. Sanskrit, on the other 
hand, is spoken by the hero, the Vita, the royal claimant Åryaka, 
and the Brahmin thief Qamlaka. This distribution of Pråkrits 
agrees with that of the Nåtyagåstra as we have it in one impor- 
tant aspect ; it ignores the Måhåråstrl, though for some not 

obvious reason Konow claims that this was introduced into the 
drama by Qudraka. On the other hand, it does not assign to 
slaves, Råjputs, or guildsmen the Ar dha- M ågadhi of the Nåtya- 
gåstra» In the case of Rohasena the Mågadhi ascribed to him 
has been largely converted into QaurasenI in the manuscripts. 
The fastra ascribes Åvanti to Dhuitas, which is interpreted as 
meaning gamblers ; the distinction between it and Qauraseni is 
minimal ; it is said to have s and r and be rich in proverbs by 
Prthvidhara, and this accords adequately with the actual speeches 
of the officers. But the second, Candanaka, expressly gives him- 
self out as a southerner, and we can hardly avoid the conclusion 
that the dialect is Dåksinåtyå which the Qåstra ascribes to war- 
riors, police of&cers, and gamblers. The Pråcyå of the Vidusaka 
is nothing more or less than Qauraseni, though it is given 



separately in the Qåstra also; it may have been an eastern 
dialect of the main langu^e. The Dhakki ascribed to the 
gamblers should probably ^ be named Takkl, or Tåkkl, an easy 
error because of the confusion of the letters in manuscripts. Pischel 
regarded it as an eastern dialect which had /, and preserved two 

^ Cf. Pischel, Prakrit' Grammatikk pp. 25 ff. 

2 JRAS. 1913, p. 882; 1918, p. 513. Cf. Kåuyamimåhså^ p. 51. 
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sibilants g and s m which s was merged ; Sir G. Grierson finds in 
it a western dialect, which seems more probable. The QåkårI of 
Sarhsthånaka is nothing more or less than Mågadhi, which is 

given as the language of that person by the Nåtyagåsira^ and the 
Cåndåli is merely another variety of that Pråkrit. Thus the rich 
variety reduces itself in effect to Qaurasenl ^ and Mågadhi with 
Takki, of which we have too little to say precisely what it was. 




The Meires 



The author of the MrccJiakatikå shows considerable skill in 
metrical handling ; his favourite metre is naturally enough the 
^loka, which suits his rapid style and is adapted to further the 



progress of the dialogue. It occurs 83 times, while the next 
favourite, the pretty Vasantatilaka, appears 39 times, and the 
^årdulavikridita 3a times. The only other important metres 
are the Indravajrå (a6), with the Van9asthå (9), and the Upajåti 
combination of both (5}. But there occur also the Puspitågrå, 
Praharsinl, Målinl, Vidyunmålå,^ VaijvadevIjQikharinl, Sragdharå, 

and Harinl, and one irregular stanza. Of the Åryå there are 21 
cases, including one Giti, with 30 morae in each half stanza, and 
there are two instances of the Aupacchandasika. The Pråkrit 
metres show considerable variety ; of the Åryå type there are c)^ 
as against 44 of other types. 



3 



2 



Used in veise even, e. g. by the Vidusaka 



In so other classical drama is it found. 



^ The apparent occnrrence of Måharastri stanzas is in all probabihty not in accoid- 
aiice with the original text, which knew only the Pråkrits given in § 4 ; see Hillebrandt, 

GN. 1905» PP* 43 6 ff. 
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VI 



KÅLIDÅSA 



I. The Date of Kalidåsa 





It is unfortunate, though as in the case of Shakespeare not 
surprising, that we know practically nothing of the life and a 
of Kålidasa save what we can infer from his works and from the 
general history of Sanskrit literature. There are indeed stories ^ 
of his ignorance in youth, until he was given poetic power by the 
grace of Kall, whence his strange style of Kalidåsa, slave of Kali, 
which is not on^ prima fade to be expected in the case of a poet 
who shows throughout his work the finest flower of Brahmanical 
culture. But these tales are late and worthless, and equally 
without value is the fiction that he was a contemporary of King 
Bhoja of Dhårå in the first half of the eleventh century A.D. 
As Httle value, however, attaches to a tale which has been 



deemed of greater value, the alleged death of Kalidåsa in Ce34on 
when on a visit there by the hand of a courtesan, and the 
discovery of his murder by his friend Kumåradåsa, identified 
with the king of that name of the early part of the sixth century 



A.D. The tradition, as I showed in 1901, is very late, unsup 



ported by the earliest evidence, and totally without value.^ 

The most prevalent tradition makes Kalidåsa a contemporary 
of Vikramåditya, and treats him as one of the nine jewels of that 
monarch's entourage. Doubtless the king meant by the tradi- 
tion, which is late and of uncertain provenance, is the Vikramå- 
ditya whose name is associated with the era of 57 B.a and who 
is credited with a victory over the Qakas. Whatever truth there 
may be in the legend, and in this regard we have nothing but 
conjecture,^ there is not the slightest reason to accept so early 
a date for Kalidåsa, and it has now no serious supporter outside 
India. But, based on Fergusson's suggestion* that the era of 



1 Hillebrandt, Kalidåsa (192 1), pp. 7^' 
8 e. 2. Konow, SBAW. 1916. pp. 8ia ff. 
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JRAS. i90i,pp. 678fif. 
JRAS. xii. O880), 268f 
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57 B.c. was faased on a real victory over Hunas ia A.D, 544, iht 
reckoning being antedated 600 years, Max Muller^ adopted the 



view that Kålidasa flourished about that period, a suggestion 
which was supported by the fact that Varahamihira, also a jewel, 
certainly belongs to that century, and others of the jewels might 
without great difficulty be assigned to the same period. The 
theoiy in so far as it rested on Fergusson's hypothesis has been 
definitely demolished by conclusive proof of the existence of the 
era, as that of the Målavas, before A.D. 544, but the date has 
been supported on other grounds. Thus Dr. Hoernle ^ found it 
most probable that the victor who was meant by Vikramåditya 
in tradition was the king YagodharmaHj conqueror of the Hunas, 
and the same view was at one time supported by Professor 
Pathak,^ who laid stress on the fact that Kålidasa in his account 
of the Digvijaya, or tour of conquest of the earth, of the ancient 
prince Raghu in the Raghuvanga^ refers to the Hunas, and 

apparently locates them in Kashmir, because he mentions the 
saffron which grows only in Kashmir. 

An earlier date, to bring Kålidasa under the Guptas, has been 

favoured by other authorities, who have found that the refer- 
ence to a conquest of the Hunas must be held to be allusion to a 
contemporary event. This date is attained on second thoughts 
by Professor Pathak,* who places the Hunas on the Oxus on this 



view, and holds that Kålidasa wrote his poem shortly after 
A.D. 450, the date of the first establishment of their empire in 
the Oxus valley, but before their first defeat by Skandagupta 



which took place before A, D. 455, when they were still in the 
Oxus valley and were considered the most invincible warriors of 
the age. On the other hand, Monmohan Chakravarti,^ who con- 
verted Professor Pathak to belief in the contemporaneity of 
Kålidasa with the Guptas, places the date at between A. D. 480 
and 490, on the theory that the Hunas were in Kålidåsa^s time 
in Kashmir. The whole argument, however, appears fallacious ; 
Raghu is represented as conquering the Persians, and there is no 



1 India (1883), pp. 281 ff. 2 ji;^s. 1909, pp. 89 ff. 

» JBRAS. xix. 39 ff. 4 iv. 68. 

* Meghadfita (ed. a>, pp. vii ff. In v. 67 he reads Vahkm « Oxus, for Sindhu 
sce Haxauchandm Chakladar, Vatsyayanaf p. 23. 



* JJ^AS. 1903, pp. 183 f, ; 1904, pp. 158 f 
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contemporary ground for this allegation ; manifestly we have no 
serious historical reminiscences, but, as is natural in a Brahmani- 
cal poet, a reference of the type of the epic which knows perfectly 
well the Hunas. The exact identity of the Hunas of the epic is 
immaterial ; as the name had penetrated to the western world by 



the second century A.D. if not earlier, there is no conceivable 
reason for assuming that it could not have reached India long 
before the fifth or sixth centuries A. D,^ 

Other evidcnce is scanty. Mallinåtha, as is notorious, finds in 
verse 14 of the Meghaduta a reference to a poet Nicula, a friend 
of Kålidåsa, and an enemy Dignåga; the latter would be the 
famous Buddhist logician, and, assuming that his date is the 
fifth century A,D.,we have an argument for placing Kålidåsa in 
the fifth or sixth century a.d. But the difficuities of this argu- 
ment are insurmountable. In the first place, it is extremely 
difficult to accept the alleged reference to Nicula, who is other- 
wise a mere name, and to Dignåga ; why a Buddhist logician 
should have attacked a poet does not appear, especially as 

every other record of the confiict is lost. Nor is the double 
entendre at all in Kålidåsa's manner ;^ such efforts are little in 
harmony with Kålidasa's age, while later they are precisely what 
is admitted, and are naturally seen by the commentators where 

not really intended. It is significant that the allusion is not 
noted by Vallabhadeva, and that it first occurs in Daksinåvarta 
Nåtha {^. A,D. laoo) and Mallinåtha (fourteenth century), many 
centuries after the latest date assignable to Kålidåsa, Even, 
however, if the reference were real, the date of Dignåga can no 
longer be placed confidently in the fifth century A, D., or with 
other authorities in the sixth century. On the contrary, there is 
a good deal of evidence which suggests that A.D. 400 is as late as 

he can properly be placed.^ 

As little can any conclusion be derived from the allusion in 
Våmana to a son of Candragupta in connexion with Vasubandhu, 
which has léd to varied efforts at identification. based largely on 
the fifth century as the date of Vasubandhu. But it is far more 



1 Huth, DU Zeit des Kålidåsa^ pp. 39 ff. 

* Thomas's suggestion (HiUebrandt, p. 12) of a reference to the Sarasvata school 

in the same passage only adds to the improbability of the reference. 
' Keith, Indian Logic ^ p. 28. 
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probable that Vasubandhu dates from the early part of the fourth 
Century, and nothing can be derived hence to aid in determining 
the period of Kålidåsa.^ 



More solid evidence must be sought in the astronomical or 
astrological data which are found in Kålidåsa, Professor Jacobi 
has seen in the equalization of the midday with the sixth Kåla 
in the Vikramcrvagl a proof of Kålidåsa's having Hved in the 
period immediately subsequent to the introduction from the 
west of the system of reckoning for ordinary purposes the day 
by 14 Horas, Kåla being evidently used as Hora. The passage 
has been interpreted by Huth as referring to a sixteenfold divi- 
sion, and the argument to be derived from it is not estabh*shed, 
but Huth, on the other hand, manifestly errs by making Kåli- 
dåsa posterior to Åryabhata (A. D. 499) on the score that in the 
Ragkuvanga he refers to eclipses as caused by the shadow of the 
earth, the reference being plainly to the old doctrine of the spots 
on the moon. It is, however, probable that Kålidåsa in the 
Vikramorvagl refers to the figure of the h'on in the zodiac, 
borrowed from the west, and it is certain that he was familiar 

with the system of judicial astrology, which India owes to the 
west, for he alludes both in the Raghuvanga and the Kumåra- 
sambhava to the influence of the planets, and above all uses 

technical terms like ucca and even y^^aV^*^, borrowed from Greece. 

A date not probably prior to A.D. 350 is indicated by such 

2 




Sim ilår evidence can be derived from Kålidåsa's Pråkrit, which 
is plainiy more advanced than that of Bhåsa, while his Måhå- 
råstrl can be placed with reasonable assurance after that of the 
earlier Måhåråstrl lyric, which may have flourished in the third 
and fourth centuries a.d. He is also earlier than the Aihole 
inscription of A.B. 634, where he is celebrated, than Bå^a 
(a.d. 620), and above all than Vatsabhatti's Mandasor Prafasti of 

A.D. 473. It is, therefore, most probable that he flourished under 
Candragupta II of Ujjayini, who ruled up to about A.D. 413 with 
the style of Vikramåditya, which is perhaps alluded to in the 



^ Pathafc, IA* xl. 170 f.; Hoemle, 264; Haraprasad, JPASB. i. (1905), 253 

J BORS. ii. 35 f. ; 39i f- 
* Jacobi, ZDMG. xxx» 303 ff. ; Mtmaisber. d. kgl, Preuss, Akad, d TV,, 1873 
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554 ff. ; Httth, 0/. «V., pp. 32 ff., 49 ff. 
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name Vikramorvagi, while the Kiiniårasambhavct s tille may 
well hint a compHment on the birth of young Kumåragupta, his 
son and successor."^ The Målavikågnimitra with its marked 
insistence on the horse sacrifice of the drama seems to suggest a 
pcriod in Kålidåsa s eariy activity when the memo ry of the first 
horse sacrifice for long performed by an Indian king, that of 
Samudragupta, was fresh in men's minds. Moreover the poems 
of Kålidåsa are essentially those of the Gupta period, when the 
Brahmanical and Indian tendencxes of the dynasty were in full 
strength and the menace of foreign attack was for the time 
evanescent. 



2. The Tkree Dramas of Kålidåsa 

The Målavikågnimitra^ is unquestionably the first dramatic 
work ^ of Kålidåsa ; he seeks in the prologue to excuse his 
presumption of presenting a new play when tried favourites such 
as Bhåsa, Saumilla, and the Kaviputras exist, and in the Vikra- 
morvaft also he shows some diflSdence, which has disappeared in 
the gakuntalå. The great merits of the poet are far less clearly 
exhibited here than in his other plays, but the identity of author- 
ship is unquestionable, and was long ago proved by Weber against 

the doubts of Wilson. 

The play, performed at a spring festival, probably at Ujjayinl, 
is a Nåtaka in five Acts, and depicts a love drama of the type 
seen already in Bhåsa's plays -on the theme of Udayana. The 
heroine Målavikå is a Vidarbha princess, who is destined as the 
bride of Agnimitra; her brother, Mådhavasena, however, is 
captured by his cousin YajSasena ; she escapes and seeks Agni- 
mitra, but en rotite to his capital in Vidi^å her escort is attacked 

^ Keith, JRAS. 1909, pp. 433 ff- J Bloch, ZDMG. Ixu. 671 ff.; Liebich, IF. xxxu 
198 ff.; Konow, ID., pp. 59 f- ; Winternitz, GIL. iii. 43 f; ^ ^ ,, „ ., . 

2 Ed. F. Bollensen, Leipzig, 1879; trs. A. Weber, Berlin, 1856; V. Henry, Pans, 
iSSq ; C. H. Tawney, London, 1891. The existence of a variant recension is shown 
by the divergence of a citation from it in comm. on BR* iii. 18 from the mannscnpt 

tradition. , , xt. 1 ^ - 

3 That the Meghaduta is younger is snggested, not proved, by the lesser lyne 

powei shown (Huth, p. 68). The RUisamhåra, however is donbtless earlier ; 
its anthenticity is demonstrated by me in JRAS. 1912, PP. 1066 ff.; 1913, Pp. 410 «• 
The relation of the Kumårasamhhava and Raghuvah^a to the two later dramas is 
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by foresters, perhaps by order of the rival Vidarbha prince ; she 
escapes again, however, and reaches VidifS, where she finds 
refuge in the home of the queen Dharinl, who has her trained in 
the art of dancing. The king happens to see a picture in which 

she is depicted, and falls in love with her, To arrange an inter- 

view is not easy, but Gautama, his Vidusaka, provokes a quarrel 

between two masters of the dance, who have recourse to the 

king to decide the issue of superiority. He in turn refers the 
matter to the nun Kaufiki^ who is in reality a partisan of 
Målavikå, who had been in her charge and that of her brother, 
who was killed when the escort was dispersed. She bids the 
masters produce each his best pupil; Ganadåsa brings out 
Målavikå, whose singing and dancing delight all, while her 
beauty ravishes the king more than ever. She is victorious. 
In Act III the scene changes to the park, whither comes 
Målavikå at the bidding of Dhårinl to make the A9oka blessom, 
according to the ancient belief, by the touch of her foot. The 
king hidden with the Vidusaka behind a thicket watches her, but 
so also does Iråvatl, the younger of Agnimitra*s queens, who is 
suspicious and jealous of any rival in the king*s love. The king 
overhears Målavikå's conversation with her friend, and realizes 
that his love is shared ; he comes forth and embraces her, but 
Iråvatl springs out of her hiding-place and insults the king. 
Dhårinl has Målavikå confined to prevent any further develop- 
ment of the intrigue. The Vidusaka, however, proves equal to 
the occasion with the aid of Kau^ikl ; he declares himself bitten 
by a snake ; the only remedy proves to require the use of a stone 
in the queen's ring, which is accorded for that purpose, but 
employed for the more useful end of securing the release of 
Målavikå, and the meeting of the lovers, which Iråvatl, who has 
excellent grounds for her vigilance, again disturbs. The king's 
embarrassment is fortunately mitigated by the necessity of his 

going to the rescue of the little princess Vasulaksml, whom 
a monkey has frightened, Act V cuts the knot by the advent 
of two unexpected pieces of news; envoys come bearing the 
report of victory over the prince of Vidarbha and conveying 
captives ; two young girls introduced before the queen as singers 
recognize both Kau9iki and their princess Målavikå among the 
queen's attendants, and Kau^iki explains her silence on the 
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princess's identity by obedience to a prophecy. Further, Pusya- 
mitra, Agnimitra*s father, sends tidings of victory from the 
north ; the son of Dhårinl, Vasumitra, has defeated the Yavanas 
on the bank of the Indus, while guarding the sacrificial horse, 



which by ancient law is let loose to roam for a year unfettered 




before a king can perform rightfuUy the horse sacrifice, which 
marks him as emperor. Dbårini already owes Målavikå a 

guerdon for her service in causing the A^oka plant to blossom ; 

delighted by the news of her son's success, she gladly gives 
Agnimitra authority to marry Målavikå, Iråvatl begs her pardon, 
and all ends in happiness. 

Pusyamitra, Agnimitra, and Vasumitra are clearly tåken from 
the dynasty of the Qungas, formed by the first through the 
deposition of the last Maurya in 178 B.C.^ Contact with Yavanas 
in his time is recorded and the horse sacrifice is doubtless tradi- 
tional, but equally it may reflect the sacrifice of Samudragupta, 
the most striking event of the early Gupta histoiy, since it 
asserted the imperial sway of the family. The rest of the play 
is based on the normal model. 

The Vikramorvagly^ by many reckoned as the last work ^ in 
drama of Kålidåsa, seems rather to fall in the interval between 
the youthful Målavik agnimitra and the mature perfection of the 
Qakunialå, The theme is that of the love of Pururavas, a king, 
and Urva9i, an Apsaras, or heavenly nymph. The prologue, 
which has been unjustly suspected of being proof of the incom- 
pleteness and therefore later date of the drama- is followed by 
screams of the nymphs from whom Urva^i on her return from 
Kailåsa has been torn away by a demon ; the king hastens to 
her aid, recovers her, and restores her first to her friends, and 
then to the Gandharva kino", but not before both have fallen 



desperately in love. In the entr'acte a servant of the queen 
extracts cleverly from the Vidusaka the secret of the change 
which has come over the king, his love for Urva9l. The king 
himself then appears ; in conversation with the Vidtasaka he 

* For the history, see CHI. i. 519 f. 

2 Ed. F. BoUensen, Leipzig, 1846; S. P. Pandit, Bombay, 1901; M. K. Kale, 
Bombay, 1898; trs. E, B. Cowell, Hertford, 1851; L. Fritze, Leipzig, i88o 
E. Lobedanz, Leipzig, 1861. The Bengali recension is ed, Pischel, Monaisber 
d. kgL Preuss. Akad. d, W. 1875, pp. 609 fT. 

' Cf. Huth, op, ciLi pp. 63 fr. 
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declares his love, to meet with scant sympathy; Urvafl and a 
friend appear in the air, and Urvajl drops a letter written on 
birch bark breathing her love ; the king reads it and gives it to 
the VidQsaka ; Urva9fs friend appears, and finally Urva^i herseif. 
bilt after a brief exchange of love passages Urvaf! is recalled to 



play a part in heaven in a drania produced by Bharata. The 



} 



message, unluckily, falls into the queen's hands, and she refuses 
to be appeased by Pururavas's attempts to soothe her. In the 
enti*'acte before Act II we learn from a conversation between 
two pupils of Bharata that Ur vafl was so deeply in love that she 
played badly her part in the piece on Laksmfs wedding ; asked 
whom she loved, she answered Pururavas instead of Purusot- 
tama, Visnu*s name, and Bharata cursed her ; but Indra inter- 
vened and gave her leave to dwell on earth with her love until 
he had seen the face of her child. The Act that follows shows 
the king, anxious to please the queen, engaged with her in cele- 
brating the festival of the moon*s union with Rohini ; Urvajl and 
her friend, in disguise and unseen by the king in a fairy mist 
watch his courtesy which fills the nymph with anguish, though 
her friend assures her that it is mere courtesy. To her joy she 
finds that the queen has decided to be reconciled, and to permit 
the king the enjoyment of his beloved ; pressed to stay with the 
king, she refuses, and Urva9i joins Pururavas, her friend leaving 
her, bidding Pururavas to care for her so that she may not miss 
her friends in the sky. 

The prelude to Act IV tells us of misfortune ; the nymphs 
who moum by the sea her absence learn that, angry at her 
husband for some trivial cause, she had entered the grove of 
Kumåra, forbidden to women, and been tumed into a creeper* 
In distraction^ the king seeks for her; he deems the cloud a 
demon which has stolen her away, demands of the peacock, the 
cuckoo, the flamingo, the bee, the elephant, the boar, the ante- 

lope what has become of her ; he deems her transformed into the 

stream, whose waves are the movements of her eyebrows while 
the rows of birds in its waters are her girdle ; he dances, sings, 
cries, faints in his madness, or deems the echo to be answering 



The prototype here is clearly Rama's search for Sita ; Råmåyana^ iii. 60. The 
SmdhmtåvadSfta, dtcd by Gawrofiski {tes sources de qtielques drames indiens, 
PP- *9» a^) draws probably from the same source. 
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him. until a voice from heaven tells him of a magic stone, armed 
With which he grasps a creeper which in his embrace turns into 
Urv5 91. 

From this lyric height the drama declines in Act V. The 
king and his beloved are back in his capital ; the moon festiva 
is being celebrated, but the magic stone is stolen by a vulturc, 
which, however, falls pierced by the arrow of a youthful archer ; 
the arrow bears the inscription, *the arrow of Åyus, son of 
Urvafl and Pururavas'. The king had known nothing of the 
child, but, while he is amazed, a vvoman comes from a hermitage 
with a gallant boy, who, educated in the duties of his warrior 
caste, has by his slaying the bird violated the rule of the hermi- 
tage and is now retm*ned to his mother. Urva9T, summoned, 
admits her parentage, but, while Pururavas is glad, she weeps to 
think of their severance, now inevitable, since he has seen his 
son. But, while Pururavas is ready to abandon the realm to the 
boy and retire to the forest in grief, Nårada comes with a mes- 
sage of good tidings ; a battle is raging between the gods and 

the demons ; Pururavas's arms will be necessary, and in reward 
he may have Urva9rs society for his life. 

The play has come down in two recensions, one preserved in 
Bengali and Devanågari manuscripts and commented on by 
Ranganåtha in A.D. 1656, and the other in South Indian 
manuscripts, commented on by Katayavema, minister of the 
Reddi prince, Kumåragiri of Kondavidu about A, D. 1400. The 
most important among many differences is the fact that in 
Act IV the northern manuscripts give a series of Apabhran9a 
verses, with directions as to the mode of singing and accompany- 
ing them, which are ignored in the southern manuscripts. The 
northern text calls the play a Trotaka, apparently from the dance 
which accompanied the verses, the southern a Nåtaka which it in 
essentials is. The arguments against the authenticity of the 
verses are partly the silence of the theorists, the fact that 
the existence in Kålidåsa's time of Apabhran9a of the tj^pe found 
is more than dubious,^ that there is sometimes a degree of 
discrepancy between the verses and the prose of the drama, and 
that in the many imitations of the scene (MålaUmådhava, Act IX, 
Bålaråmåyana, Act V, Prasannaråghava, Act VI, and Mahånå- 
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Jacobi, Bhavisattakaha, p. 58 ; Bloch, Vararuci und Hemacandra, pp. 1 5 f 
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taka^ Act IV) there are no similar verses. These reasons are on 
the whole conclusive, and the problematic fact that the Pråkrit 
of the northern recension is better is not of importance. 

The Qakuntalå ^ certainly represents the perfection of Kålidåsas 
art, and may justly be assumed to belong to his latest period of 
work. The prologue with his usual skill leads us up to the picture 
of the king in swift pursuit of an antelope entering the outskirts 
of the hermitage ; warned of the sacred character of the spot, 
the king alights from his chariot and decides to pay his respects 
to the holy man whose hermitage it is ; he is absent, butQakuntalå, 
his foster-daughter, is there with her friends ; pursued by a bee 
she calls for help ; they reply that Duhsanta the king should aid 
as the hermitage is under his protection, and the king gallantly 
comes forward to help. From the maidens he elicits the tale of 
(Pakuntalå's birth ; she is daughter of Vi9våmitra and Menakå, 
and is being reared not for the religious life but for marriage to 
some worthy one. The king loves and the maiden begins 
to reciprocate his affection, when the news that a wild elephant 

is menacing the hermitage takes him away. Act 1 1 reveals his 

Vidusaka groaning over the toils of the king*s hunting. But the 
king gives order for the hunt to end, not to please the Vidusaka 
but for Qakuntalå^s sake, and, while he recounts his feehngs to 
his unsympathetic friend, receives with keen satisfaction the 
request of the young hermits to protect the hermitage against 
the attacks of demons- The Vidusaka he gets rid of by sending 
him back to the capital to take part in a festival there, assuring 
him, in order to prevent domestic trouble, that his remarks about 
Qakuntalå were not serious. In the entracte before Act III 
a young Brahmin praises the deeds of Duhsanta, and we learn 
that Qakuntalå is unwell, and her maidens are troubled regarding 
her state, as she is the very life breath of Kanva. The Act 
itself depicts Qakuntalå with her maidens ; she is deeply in love 
and writes a letter at their suggestion : the king who has over- 
heard all comes on the scene and a dialogue follows, in which 
both the king and the maiden express their feelings ; the scene is 



^ Bengali recension, R. Pisdiel, Kiel, 1877; M. Williams, Hertford, 1876, and 

M. R. Kale, Bombay, 1908, represent the Devanågari version, and so mainly S Ray, 

Calcutta, T908; C. Cappeller» Leipzig, 1909. There are South Indian ^åd... Madras, 

1857, 1S83. See also Burkhard, Die Ka^mtrer Cakuntald-Nandschri/t ^ Vienna, 
i884. 
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ended by the arrival of the nun Gautaml to fetch away her 
charge. The entr'acte that follows tells us from the conversation 
of Priyamvadå and Anasuyå, ?akuntalå's dear friends, that the 
king after his marriage with ?akuntalå has departed and seems 
to have forgotten her ; while Kanva is about to return and know.s 
nothing of the affair. A loud cry interrupts them ; ijakuntala 
in her love-sickness has failed to pay due respect to the harsh 
ascetic Durvåsas, who has come to visit the hermitage : he curses 
her, and all the entreaties of her friends succeed in no more than 
mitigating the harshness of his curse ; she will be forgotten by 
her husband, not indeed for ever, but until she presents to him 
the ring he gave her in token of their union. The curse is 
essential ; the whole action of the play depends on it. The Act 
itself tells us that the difficulty regarding Kanva has been solved ; 
a voice from the sky has informed him at the moment of his 
return of the marriage and Qakuntalå*s approaching maternity. 
He has decided to send her under escort to the king. Then 
follows a scene of intense pathos ; the aged hermit unwillingly 

parts with his beloved foster-daughter, with words of advice for 

her future life, and <pakuntalå is desolated to leave him, her 
friends, and all that she has loved at the hermitage. 

Act V shows us the king in his court, overwhelmed with the 
duties of ofSce, for Kålidåsa takes care to show us Duhsanta as 
the great and good monarch. News is brought that hermits 
with women desire an interview, while a song is heard in which 
the queen Hansavati laments the king's faithlessness to her ; the 
king dispatches the Vidusaka to solace her, and receives in state 
the hermits. They bring him his wife, but, under the malign 
influence of the curse, he does not recognize her and cannot 
receive her. The hermits reprove him, and insist on leaving her, 
refusing her the right to go with them, since her duty is by her 
husbandas side. The king*s priest is willing to give her the safety 
of his house till the babe be born, but a figure of light in female 
shape appears and bears Qakuntalå away, leaving the king still 
unrecognizing, but filled with wonder. In the entr'acte which 
follows a vital element is contributed; policemen mishandle 
a fisherman accused of theft of a royal ring found in a fish which 



he has caught ; it is Duhsanta's ring which Qakuntalå had 
dropped while bathing. The Act that follows tells us of the 
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recognition by the king of the wrong unwittingly done and 
grief at the loss of his wife ; he seeks to console himself with hei 
portrait, when he is interrupted by a lady of the harem, and theti 
by the minister, who obtains from him the decision of a law case 
involving the right of succession ; the episode reminds the king 
of his childlessness* From his despair the king is awakened 
the screams of the Vidusaka who has been roughly handled 
by Matali, Indra*s charioteer, as an efFective means of bringing 
the king back to the realization that there are duties superior to 
private feeling. The gods need his aid for battle. In Act VII 
Duhsanta is revealed victorious, and travelling with Måtali in a 
divine car high through the air to Hemakuta, where dwells in the 
place of supreme bliss the seer Marica and his wife. Here 
the king sees a gallant boy playfully pulling about a young Hon 
to the terror of two maidens who accompany him in the dress of 
the hermitage ; they ask the king to intervene with the child in 
the cub^s interest, and the king feels a pang as he thinks of his 
sonlessness. To his amazement he learns that this is no hermit's 
son, but his own ; Qakuntalå is revealed to him in the dress of 
an ascetiCj and Mårica crowns their happiness by making it clear 
to Qakuntalå that her husband was guiltless of the sorrow inflicted 
upon her. 

A drama so popular has naturally enough failed to come down 
to us in a single recension.^ Four are normally distinguished, 
Bengali, Devanågarij Ka9mirl5 and South Indian, while a fifth 
may also be traced. There are, however, in reality, two main 
recensions, the Bengali, with 221 stanzas, as fixed by the com- 
mentators Qankara and Candra5ekhara, and the Devanågari, with 
1 94 stanzas, of Råghavabhatta ; the Kå9mlrl, which supplies an 
entr'acte to Act VII, is in the main an eclectic combination of 
these two representatives of North Indian texts, and the South 
Indian is closely akin to the Devanågari ; Abhiråma and 
Kåtayavema among others have commented on it. The evidence 
of superior ment is conflicting ; Pischel ^ laid stress on the more 
correct Pråkrit of the Bengali and the fact that some readings in 



1 Konow, ID., pp. 67 f,; Hari Chand, Kålidasa^ pp. 243 ff.; B. K. Thakore, 
Tke Text ofiJu kakmitolå (1922) ; Windisch, Sansh Phil pp. 344 f. 
* De Kålidåsac (^åkuniaH recensumihus (1870) ; Die Recensmten der (^akimtalå 

(i 875). 
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the Devanågarl are best explained as glosses on the Bengali 



text, while Lévi^ proved that Harsa and Råjagekhara knew the 
Bengali recension in some shape. On the other hand, Weber ^ 
contended for the priority of the Devanågarl ; certainly some 
readings there are better, and some of the Bengali stanzas are 
mere repetitions of others found in both texts. Unless we adopt 
the not very plausible view of Sollensen that the Devanågarl 
version is the acting edition of the play revised for representation, 
we must hold that neither recension is of conclusive vaiue : the 



argument from the Pråkrit is not conclusive, for it may merely 
rest on the superior knowledge of the copyists from whom the 
Bengali original ultimately issued.^ 



3. Kålidasas Dramatic Art 

The order of plays here adopted is in precise harmony with 

the development in a harmonious manner of Kålidåsa's dramatic 

art. The Målavikågnimiira is essentially a work of youthful pro- 

mise and some achievement ;* the theme is one less banal probably 

in Kålidåsa's time than it became later when every Nåtikå was 

based on an analogous plot, and tliere is some skill in the manner 

in which the events are interlaced ; the Vidusaka's strategems to 

secure his master the sight of his beloved are amusing, and, 

though Agnimitra appears mainly as a love-sick hero, the reports 

of battles and victories reminds us adequately of his kingly 

functions and high importance. The most effective characteriza- 

tion, however, is reserved for the two queens, Dhårinl and 

Iråvatl : the grace and dignity, and finally the magnanimity of 

the former, despite just cause for anger, are set off eflfectively 

against the passionate impetuosity of the latter, which leads her 

to constant eavesdropping, and to an outbreak against the king, 

forgetful of his rank and rights. The heroine is herself but 

faintly presented, but her friend Kaugiki, who has been driven 

by a series of misfortunes to enter the religions life, is a noble 



1 TI. ii. 37. The erotic passages in Act III m the Bengali recension must be 
judged by Indian taste ; cf. Thakore, p. I3f or a condemnation. 

2 IS. adv. 35 ff., 161 ff. Cf. Biihler, Kashmir Report, pp. Ixxxvff. 

» CC above, p. 121, n. i as to the variation in correctness in different classes 

of MSS, 
* For a warm culogy, see V. Henry, Les litteraturts de VlndCy pp. 305 ff. 
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figure ; she comforts and distracts the mind of Dhårinl ; she is 
an authority on the dance and on the cure for snake bite, and 
alone among the women she speaks Sanskrit The Vidusaka is 
an essential element in the drania, and he plays rather the part 
of a friend and confidant of the king than his jester; without his 
skilled aid Agnimitra would have languished an vain for his 
inamorata, But on the other hand he contributes comparatively 
little to the comic side of the drama. 



In the Vikramorvagl Kålidasa shows a marked advance in 
imagination. We have no precise information of the source he 
followed ; the story is old, it occurs in an obscure form in the 
Rgveday and is degraded to sacrificial application in the Qatapaiha 
Bråhmana ; it is also found in a number of Purånas, and \xx the 
Matsya ^ there is a fairly close parallel to Kålidåsa's version, for 
the motif of the nymph's transformation into a creeper, instead 
of a swan, is already present, Pururavas's mad search for her is 
known as well as his rescue of her from a demon. The passionate 
and undisciplined love of Urvagi is happily displayed, but it is 

somewhat too far removed from normal life to charm ; her magic 

power to watch her lover unseen and to overhear his conversation 
is as unnatural as the singular lack of maternal affection which 
induces her to abandon forthwith her child rather than lose her 
husband ; her love is selfish ; she forgets her duty of respect to 
the gods in her dramatic act, and her transformation is the direct 
outcome of a fit of insane jealousy. The hero sinks to a diminu- 
tive stature beside her. and. effective in the extreme as is 




passionate despair in Act IV, his lack of self-restraint and 
manliness is obvious and distasteful. The minor characters are 
handled with comparative lack of success ; the incident of the 
boy Ayus is forced, and the ending of the drama ineffective and 
flat. The Vidusaka, however, introduces an element of comedy 
in the stupidity by which he allows himself to be cheated out of 
the name of Urvagi, and the clumsiness which permits the 
nymph's letter to fall into the hands of the queen. The latter, 
Auglnarl, is a dignified and more attractive figure than the nymph ; 



^ XXXV ; Visnuy iv. 6 ; Bhågavata, ix. 1 4 ; Pischel and Geldner, Ved, Stud, i 243 fF. ; 
L. v. Schroeder, Mysterium und MimuSi pp. 242 ff. A. GawroiSski {Les sources de 
fuel^ues drames indiens^ pp. 19 ff) suggests a popular legend, compariiig the 
Sudkanåvadåna^ No. 30 of the Dwyåvadåna, 
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like Agnimitra in his scene with Iråvati, Pururavas cuts a sorry 
figure beside her, seeing how just cause she had to be vexed at 
his lack of faith and candour towards hen 

In the Qakuntalå Kålidåsa handles again with far more perfect 
art many of the incidents found in his earlier drama. He does 
not hesitate to repeat himself ; we have in the first and third 
Acts the pretty idea of the king in concealment hearing the 
confidential talk of the heroine and her friends ; the same motif is 
found in Act III of the Målavikågnimitra, Like Urva9T,Qakuntalå, 
when she leaves the king, makes a pretext — her foot pricked by 
a thorn and her tunic caught by a branch — to delay her going ; 
in the same way both express their love by letters ; the snatching 

by a bird of the magic stonc in the Vikramcrvaqi is paralleled 
by Måtali^s seizure of the Vidusaka in Act VI ; Åyus has a 
peacock to play with, as the little Bharata a lion, but in each 
case the comparison is all to the good of the Qakttntalå, The 
same maturity is 2,^^x1 in the changes made in the narrative of 
the Mahåbhårata ^ which the poet had before him. The stoiy 

there is plain and simple ; the king arrives at the hermitage ; the 
maiden recounts to him her ancestry without false shame ; he 
proposes marriage ; she argues, and, on being satisfied of the 
legality of a secret union, agrees on the understanding that her 
son shall be made heir apparent. The king goes away; the 
child grows up, until at the due season the mother, accompanied 
by hermits, takes him to court ; the hermits leave her, but she is 
undaunted when the king out of policy refuses to recognize her ; 
she threatens him with death and taunts him with her higher 

birth ; finally, a divine voice bids the king consecrate the child, 
and he explains that his action was due solely in order to have it 
made plain that the child was the rightful prince, This simple 
tale is transformed ; the shy heroine would not dream of telling 
her birth ; her maidens even are too modest to do more than 
hint, and leave the experienced king to guess the rest ^akuntalå^s 
dawning love is depicted with perfect skill ; her marriage and its 
sequel alluded to with delicate touches. The kings absurd 
conduct is now explained ; a curse produces it, and for that curse 
Qakuntalå was not without responsibility, for she allowed her 



1 i. 74. Winternitz's denial (GIL., u 319 ^0 of priority is impossible; cf. 
Gawroåski, Les sources de quelquts dramts indimSi pp. 40, 91. 
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love to make her forgetful of the essential duty of hospitality 
and reverence to the stranger and saint. Before the king she 

utters no threat but behaves with perfect dignity, stunned as she 
is by his repudiation of their love. The king is a worthy hero, 
whose devotion to his public duties and heroism are insisted on, 
and who deserves by reason of his unselfishness to be reunited 
with his vvife. His love for his son is charmingly depicted, and, 
accepting as an Indian must do the validity of the curse,^ his 
conduct is irreproachable ; it is not that he despises the lovely 
maiden that he repulses her, but as' a pattern of virtue and 

morality he cannot accept as his wife one of whom he knows 
nothing» Qakuntala s own love for him is purified by her suffer- 
ing, and, when she is finally united to him, she is no longer a 
mere loving girl, but one who has suffered tribulation of spirit 
and gained in depth and beauty of nature. 

The other characters are models of skilful presentation, 
Kålidåsa here shakes himself free from the error of presenting 
any other woman in competition with Qakuntalå ; Duhsanta is 

much married, but though Hahsavatl deplores his faithlessness 
he does not meet her, and, when Vasumati enters in Act VI, the 
efFect is saved by the entiy of the minister to ask the king to 

decide a point of law. The Vid Osaka, who would have ruined 
the love idyll, is cleverly dismissed on other business in Act II, 
while he serves the more useful end of introducing comic relief; 
Måtali playfuUy terrifies him to rouse the king from his own 
sorrows. Kan va is a delightful figure, the ascetic, without child, 
who lavishes on his adopted daughter all the wealth of his deep 
affection. and who sends her to her husband with words of tender 



advice; he is brilliantly contrasted with the fierce pride and 
anger of Durvåsas who curses Qakuntalå for what is no more 
than a girlish fault, and the solemn majesty of Mårica, who, though 
married, has abandoned all earthly thoughts and enjoys the 
happiness of release, while yet contemplating the afiairs of the 
world and intervening to set them in order with purely dis- 
interested zeal. The companions of the heroine are painted 
with delicate taste; both are devoted body and soul to their 
mistress, but Anasuyå is serious and sensible; Priyarhvadå 

The absurd silence as to Målavikå*s origin in the Målamkågnimitra is rendered 
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cptable by bclicf in prophecy 
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talkative and gay. There is a contrast between the two hermits 
who take Qakuntalå to the court ; Qårngarava shows the pride 
and hauteur of his calling, and severely rebukes the king ; 
Qåradvata is calm and restrained and admonishes him in lieu. 
Equally successful is the delineation of the police officers, whose 
unjust and overbearing conduct to the fisherman represents the 
spirit of Indian police from the first appearance in history. The 
supernatural, which is in excess in the Vikramorvagl^ is reduced 
to modest dimensions, and intervenes hardly at all in the play, 

until we come to the last Act, where the theory permits and even 
demands that the marvellous should be introduced, and the 
celestial hermitage is a fit place for the reunion of two lovers 
severed by so hard a fate. The episode of the ring whose loss 
prevents the immediate recognition of the heroine is effectively 
conceived and woven into the plot. 

Kålidåsa excels in depicting the emotions of love, from the 
first suggestion in an innocent mind to the perfection of passion ; 
he is hardly less expert in pathos ; the fourth Act of the 
Qakuntalå is a modal of tender sorrow, and the loving kindness 
with which even the trees take farewell of their beloved one 
contrasts with the immediate harsh reception which awaits her 
at the royal court. Kålidåsa here, as in the fourth Act of the 
Vikramorvagt and in the garden scenes of the Målavikagnimitra^ 
displays admirably his love for nature and his power of descrip- 
tion of all the stock elements of Indian scenery, the mango, the 
Bimba fruit, the A9oka, the lotus, and his delicate appreciation 
of the animal world of India. In the last Act of the ^akuntalå 
also we have the graceful picture of the appearance of the earth 
viewed in perspective from the celestial car of Måtali. 

The humour of the Vidusaka is never coarse ; his fondness for 
food is admitted; cakes and sugar suggest themselves to him 
when the hero admires the moon or is sick of love ; heroics he 
despises : the king is summarily compared to a thief in his dislike 



for discovery; if caught, he should imitate the latter who 
explains that he was learning the art of wall breaking. Or again, 
he is in his rontempt for the ladies of his harem like one sated of 
sweet dates and desiring the bitter tamarind. Målavikå is 
summarily treated ; she is Uke a cuckoo caught by a eat when 
Dhårinl places her in confinement, but he is no more respectful 
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of himself, for, seized by Måtali, he treats himself as a mouse in 
mortal fear of a eat. Best of all is his descriptiorr in Act 1 1 of the 
miseries brought on him by Duhsanta's hunting ; the Brahmins 

were no admirers of the sport, though they had to acquiesce 
in it in kings, and the Vidusaka's picture is vivid in the extreme. 
The range of Kålidåsa's technical knowledge is apparent in 
his skilled use of the dance and song to set ofF his dramas ; 
the Målavikågfiimiira contains an interesting exposition by the 
dancing master of the theory of the art and its importance ; not 
only is Målavikå a dancer, but Qakuntalå shows her skill in 
movement in Act I. The songs of the trees and of Hahsavatl in 
the same play enable him to add a fresh interest to the drama, 
and in the Vikramorvagl spectacular effects seem to have been 



aimed at, while in the Bengal! recension song is prominently 

introduced in Act IV of the Vikramorvagl. 

Admirable as is Kålidåsa's work, it would be unjust to ignore 
the fact that in his dramas as in his epics he shows no interest 
in the great problems of life and destiny. The admiration of 

Goethe and the style of the Shakespeare of India accorded by 

Sir William Jones,^ the first to translate the Qakimtalå, are 
deserved, but must not blind us to the narrow range imposed on 
Kalidåsa's interests by his unfeigned devotion to the Brahmanical 
creed of his time. Assured, as he was, that all was governed by 
a just fate which man makes for himself by his own deeds, he 
was incapable of viewing the world as a tragic scene, of feeling 
any sympathy for the hard lot of the majority of men, or 
appreciating the reign of injustice in the world. It was impossible 
for him to go beyond his narrow range; we may be grateful 
that, confined as he was, he accomplished a work of such enduring 
merit and universal appeal as ^akuntalå, which even in the 
ineffective guise of translations has won general recognition as 
a masterpiece. 




, The Style 

Kålidåsa represents the highest pitch of elegance attained in 
Sanskrit style of the elevated Kåvya character ; he is master of 
the Vaidarbha style, the essentials of which are the absence of 

* Sec S. D. and A. B. Gajendzagadkar, AbhijHånofå kuntala ^ pp. xxxvi ff. ; below, 
chftp» xii. 
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compounds or the rare use of them, and harmony of sound as 
well as clearness, elevation, and force allied to beauty, such as is 
conveyed to language by the use of figures of speech and 
thought. He is simple, as are Bhåsa and the author of the 
Mrcckakaiikåi but with an elegance and refinement which are 
not found in these two writers ; A9vaghosa, we may be sure, 
influenced his style, but the chief cause of its perfection must 
have been natural taste and constant reworking of what he had 



written, a fact which may easily explain the discrepancies 
between the recensions of his work. But his skill in the Qakun- 
tala never leads him into the defect of taste which betrayed his 
successors into exhibiting their skill in the wrong place ; skilled 
as he is in description, and ready as he is to exhibit his power, in 
the fifth Act he refrains from inserting any of these ornamenta! 
stanzas which add nothing to the action, however much honour 
they may do to the skill of the poet. His language has also the 
merit of suggestiveness ; what Bhavabhuti, the greatest of his 
successors, expresses at length, he is content to indicate by a 



touch. He is admirably clear, and the propriety of his style is 
no less admirable ; the language of the policeman and the fisher 
is as delicately nuanced as that of the domestic priest who argues 
at once in the best style of the philosophical Sutras. The 
Pråkrit which he ascribes to the maidens of his play has the 
supreme merit that it utterly eschews elaborate constructions and 
long compounds, such as Bhavabhuti places without thought of 
the utter incongruity in the mouths of simple girls. 

The rhetoricians ^ extol the merits of Kålidåsa in metaphor, 
and they repeatedly cite his skill in the use of figures of speech, 
sound and thought, which they divide and subdivide in endless 
variety. He excels in vivid description {svabhåvoktt) as when he 
depicts the flight of the antelope which Duhsanta pursues to the 

hermitage : 

grtvåbhangåbhiråmam muhur anupatati syandane baddhadrstih 

pagcårdhena pravistati garapataiiabhayåd bhuyaså purvakåyam 

darbkair ardhåvaltdhaih gramavivrtamukhdbhrangibhih ktrna- 

vartmå 
pagyodagraplutatvåd viyati bahutarani stokam urvyåm prayåti. 

1 See Hari Chand, Kålidåsa et Vart pøitiqtu de Vinde (19x7)» PP- <58 ff. On his 
suggestiveness, cf. Ekåvalt, p. 52. 
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His glance fixed on the chariot, ever and anon he leaps up, 
gracefully hending his neck ; through fear of the arrow*s fall he 
draws ever his hinder part into the front of his body ; he strews 
his path with the grass, half chewed, which drops from his mouth 
opened in weariness ; so much aloft he bounds that he runs 
rather in the air than on earth/ Inferential knowledge is illus- 
trated by a brilUant stanza : 

gåntam idam ågr amap adam spkurati ca båhuh kutak phalam 

ihåsya 

atka vå bhavitavyånåin dvåråni hhavanti sarvaira. 

* This is the hermitage where all desires are stilled ; yet my arm 
throbs ; how can here be found the fruit of such a presage ? Nay, 
the doors of fate are ever open.' The rdle of conscience in 
human action is finely portrayed : ^ 

asantfayam ksatraparigrahaksamå : yad dry am asyåabhilåsi 

mi manah 

satåm hi samdehapadesu våstusu : pramånam antahkarana* 

pravriiayah. 

* Assuredly the maiden is meet for marriage to a warrior, since 
my noble mind is set upon her ; for with the good in matters of 
doubt the final authority is the dictate of conscience.' Of the 
departing Qakuntalå after her rejection the king says : ^ 

itah pratyådegåt svajana^m anugafttum vyavasiiå 
muhus iisthety uccair vadati gurugisye gurusame 
punar drstim båspaprasarakalusåm arpitavatl 
mayi hrure yat tat savisam iva galyam dahati måm. 



* When I rejected her she sought to regain her companions, but 
the disciple, in his master's stead, loudly bade her stay ; then she 
tumed on cruel me a glance dimmed by her falling tears, and 

that now burns me h*ke a poisoned arrow.' At his son's touch 
he says : * 

anena kasyåpi kulånkurena: sprstasya gåtresu sukham 

viamaivam 

ham nirvrtthh cetasi tasya kuryåd: yasyåyam ahgåt 

hriinah praru4hah ? 

* When such joy is mine in the touch on my limbs of a scion of 
some other house, what gladness must not be his, from whose 
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(pakunfalåj i. 15. 
' IHdij Ti. 9. 



* Il>ui,, i. 20. 

* 3ui,f vil. 1 9 
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loins, happy man, this child is sprung?* The punishment of the 

king for his disloyalty is severe : ^ 

prajågaråt khillbhutas tasyåh svapne samågamah 
båspas tu na dadåty enåm drastum citragatånt t 

* My sleeplessness forbids the sight of her even in a dream ; my 
tears deny me her pictured form.' On reunion the picture is very 

diflferent : ^ 

gåpåd asi pratihatå s?nriirodharukse : bhartary apetatamasi 

prabhutå tavaiva 
chåyå na niurchati malopahataprasåde : giiddhe iu darpana- 

tale sulabhåvakågå. 

* Thou wert rejected by thy husband, cruel through the curse that 
robbed him of memory; now thy dominion is complete over 
him whose darkness is dispelled; on the tarnished mirror no 
image forms ; let it be cleaned and it easily appears.' 

There is pathos in Pururavas*s reproach to Urvagi :^ 

tvayi nibaddkarateh priyavådinah : pranayabhahgaparåmmt- 

khacetasak 

kam aparådhalavam mama pagyasi: tyajasi månhii dåsaja- 

nam yatah ? 
My delight was ever in thee, my words ever of love; what 



suspicion of fault dost thou see in me that, O angry one, thou 
dost abandon thy slave?' The metrical effect is here, as usual, 
extremely well planned. His vain efForts to attain his beloved 
are depicted forcibly : ^ 

samartkaye yat pratkamam priyåm pratt: k sanert a tan 9ne 

parivartate 'nyathå 

ato vinidre sahaså vilocane: karomi na spargavibkåvita'- 

priyah. 
*Whatever I deem to be my beloved in a moment assumes 



another aspcct. I will force my tyes to be sleepless, since I have 
failed to touch her whom I adore/ There are no limits to the 

strength of his love : 



5 



idafh tvayå rathaksobhåd a^igenångam niplditam 
ekam kr ti gar tre 'smin gesam ahgam bhmo b har ak 
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^ lind, i vi. 22. 

* Vikratnorva^f i v. 55. 

» Ibid.y hi. TI ; for the text see Hari Chand, Kålidåsa^ p. 231. 



2 Ibid,y vii. 32 
Ibid,^ i v. 68. 
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* In this body no member has value save that which, thanks to 
the movement of the chariot, she has touched ; all else is a mere 
burden to the earth/ Hyperbole ^ is permissible. 

såmantamaulimaniranjitapådapltham : ekåtapatram avaner 

na tathå prabhutvam 

asyåh sakke caranayor aham adya kåntam: åjnåkaraivam 

adhigamya yathå kriårthah, 

' Despite the radiance shed on my footstool by the jewelled 
diadems of vassal princes, despite the subjection of the whole 



earth to my sway, not so much joy did I gain from attaining 
kingship as the satisfaction won from paying homage to the feet 
of that lady, O my friend.' The recovery of the nymph from 
her faint caused by the savage onslaught upon her is described 
in a happy series of similes : ^ 

åvirbhuie gagini tamaså ricyamåneva råtrir 
naigasyårcir hutabhuja iva cchinndbhuyisthadhumå 
mohenåntar varatanur iyam laksyate mucyamånå 
ganga rodkakpatanakaluså gacchatlva prasådam, 

*As the night, freed from the darkness when the moon has 
appeared, as the light of a fire in the evening when the smoke 
has nearly all gone, so appears this lady fair, recovering from her 
faint, and winnii g back her calmness, like the Ganges after her 
stream has been troubled by the falling of her banks/ 

The Målavikågnimitray it is true, has far fewer beauties of 
diction than the other two dramas, but it contains many verses 
which are unmistakably the work of Kålidåsa, though they 
present much less than the maturity of his later style. The 
figure of discrepancy {luisama) is illustrated by the description 
of the god of love whose bow, so innocent in seeming, can yet 

work such ill : ^ 

kva rtijå hrdayapramåthini : kva ca te vigvasaniyam åyudham 

mrduttksnataram yad ucyate: tad idam manmatka drgyate 

tvayi. 

* How strange the difference between this pain that wrings the 

heart, and thy bow to all seeming so harmless. That which is 

* Vtkram&rva^j iii. 19. 

^ Ibid,, i. 9, The parallelism, is, of cottrse, complete in Sanskrit, but inexpressible 
directl^r in Engli^. 

' MålavikagnimUra , iii. 2. 
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most sweet and most bitter at once is assuredly found in thee, 
God of Love,' Agnimitra is ready enough with a pun, when 
Målavikå, on being bidden to show fearlessly her love towards 
him, slyly reminds him that she has seen him as terrified as her- 
self of the queen : ^ 

dåksinyam 7iåma bimbosthi baimbikånåm kulavratam 



tan me dirghåksi ye prånås te tvadågånibandhanåk. 

Politeness, O Bimba-lipped one, is the family tradition of the 

descendants of Bimbaka ; nevertheless, what life I have depends 

entirely on the hope of thy favour/ The excellent Kaugiki 

consoles and comforts Dhårinl with her approval of her acts : ^ 

pratipaksenåpi patZ7h sevante bhartrvatsalåk sådhvyak 
anyasaritåm api jalaih samudragåh pråpayanty udadhinu 

' Even to the extent of admitting a rival, noble ladies, who love 
their spouses, honour their husbands ; the great rivers bear to the 
ocean the waters of many a tributary stream.' There is an 
amusing directness and homeliness in the king's utterance on 
learning of the true quality of Målavikå : ^ 

presyabhåvefia nåmeyam devlgabdaksamå satl 
snånlyavastrakriyayå patrornam vopayujyate. 

* This lady, fit to bear the title of queen, has been treated as a 
maid-servant, even as one might use a garment of woven silk for 
a bathing cloth.' But Kålidåsa shows himself equal to the 
expression of more manly sentiments as well ; the nun thus tells 
of her brother's fall in the efFort to save Målavikå when the 
foresters attack them : ^ 

imam parlpsur durjåte paråbhibhavakåtaråm 
bhartrpriyah priyair bhariur ånrnyam asubkir gatah. 

' Eager in this misfortune to protect her, terrified by the enemy^s 
onslaught, he paid with his dear life his debt of affection to the 
lord whom he loved.' The king's reply is manly: bhagavati 
tanutyajåm tdrgl lokayåtrå: na gocyam tatrabkavån saphaR- 

krtabhartrpinicik. ' O lady, such is the fate of brave men ; thou 
must not mourn for him who showed himself thus worthy of his 

master's salt.' 



* låid,, i v. 14. 

* 3id*f v. 12* 
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5. The Language and the Metres 



In Kålidasa we find the normal state of the Pråkrits in the 
later drama, ^aurasenl for the prose speeches, and Måhåråstrl for 
the verses.^ The police officers and the fisher in the ^akuntalå 
use Mågadhi, but the king's brother-in-law, who is in charge of 
the police and is a faint echo of the Råkara, speaks, as we have 
the drama, neither QåkårI nor Mågadhi nor Dåksinåtyå but simply 
Qaurasenl. By this time, of course, we may assume that Pråkrit 
for the drama had been stereotyped by the authority of Vara- 



2 



ruci's Pråkrit grammar, and that it differed considerably from 
the spoken dialect ; there would be clear proof if the Apabhranja 
verses of the Vikramorvagl could safely be ascribed to Kålidasa. 
The Måhåråstri unquestionably owes its vogue to the outburst of 
lyric in that dialect, which has left its traces in the anthology of 
Hala and later texts, and which about the period of Kålidasa 
invaded the epic. 

Kålidåsa's Sanskrit is classical ; here and there deviations from 
the norm are found, but in most instances the expressions are 
capable of defence on some rule or other, while in others we may 
remember the fact of the epic tradition which is strong in Bhåsa. 

The metres of Kålidasa show in the Målavikågnimitra a 
restricted variety ; the Åryå (35) and the Qoka (17) are the only 
metres often occurring. In the Vikramorvagl the Aryå (29) and 
the (Jloka (30) are almost in equal favour, while the Vasanta- 
tilakå (12) and the Qårdulavikrldita (11) make a distinct advance 
in importance. In the Qakuntalå the Åryå {38) and Qoka (36) 
preserve their relative positions, while the Vasantatilaka (30) and 
^årdOlavikrldita (22) advance in frequency of use, a striking 



proof of Kålidåsa*s growing power of using elaborate metrical 
forms. The Upajåti types increase to 16. The other metres 
used in the drama are none of frequent occurrence ; common to 
all the dramas are Aparavaktra,^ Aupacchandasika,* and Vaitållya, 
Drutavilambita, Puspitågrå, Prthvi, Mandåkråntå, Målini, Van- 
^asthå, ^årdulavikrldita, ^ikharini, and Harinl ; the Målævikåg- 



* Traces of Cacraseni in verses appear ia the ^akunialå. Cf. Hillebrandt, Mudra 
raksasa, p. iii ; GN, 1905, p. 440. 

Ct P]raTaiasena's Seittåandka, On Hala and Kålidasa, cf. Weber^s ed., p. xxiv« 

* i6-f 18 Hs ; nornoal type ww — uw — w — w [ww v^w — w— w 
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nimitra and the ^akuntaiå share also Praharsini, Rucirå,^ (^ålinl, 
and Sragdharå ; tlje latter adds the Rathoddhatå,^ the Vikramot 
vaglz. Maiijubhåsinl.^ The earliest play has one irregular Pråkrit 
verse, the second two Åryås, and 29 of varied form of the types 
measured by feet or morae, and the last seven Åryås and two 
Vaitållyas. The predominance of the Åryå is interesting, for it 
is cssentially a Pråkrit metre, whence it seems to have secured 
admission into Sanskrit verse. 

Not unnaturally, efforts ^ have been made on the score of metre 
to ascertain the dates of the plays inter se, and in relation to the 
rest of the acknowledged work of Kålidasa. The result achieved 
by Dr. Huth would place the works in the order Raghuvanga, 
Megkaduia, Målavikågnimiira, Qakuntalåy Kumårasambhava, 
and Vikramorvagu But the criteria are quite inadequate ; the 
Meghaduta has but one metre, the Mandåkråntå, which occurs 
so seldom in the other poems and plays that any comparison is 
impossible,* and the points relied upon by Dr. Huth are of 
minimal importance ; they assume such doctrines as that the 
poem which contains the fewest abnormal caesuras is the more 
metrically perfect and therefore the later, while the poem which 
has the largest number of abnormal forms of the Qloka metre is 
artistically the more perfect and so later. A detailed investiga- 
tion of the different forms of abnormal caesuras reveals the most 
perplexing counter-indications of relative date, and the essential 
impression produced by the investigations is that Kålidasa was a 
finished metrist, who did not seriously alter his metricai forms at 
any period of his career as revealed in his poems, and that there 
is no possibility of deducing any satisfactory conclusions from 



metricai evidence. The fact that the evidence would place the 



mature and meditative Raghuvahga,^ which bears within it 
unmistakable proofs of the author*s old age, before the Megha 



duta and long before the Kumårasambhava, both redolent of love 
and youth, is sufficient to establish its total untrustworthiness. 



1 V-A—W—, wwwv-/ — v-* — w 
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3v-/v-/ — w — jv-^wv^ — v./ v-*— , * Huih, op> cU*, Tablc. 

^ HiUebrantlt {^Kålidasa, p. 157) vou.ts ont the complexity of the position. 

« H. A. Shah {Kautilya and Kålidasa (1920), p. 5 }, argues that Ragkuvah^a, ix. 53 
shows a more advancéd view of hunting as a useful sport when regulaied {Arikafdstra, 
p. 329) than the Cakuntala. But the dramatic proprieiy of the passage of the 



(^akuntalå renders the conte 
Artkacastra is also uncertain 



Whether Kålidasa knew precisely 
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CANDRA, HARSA, AND 
MAHENDRAVIKRAMAVARMAN 



!• Candra or Candraka 



SOME mystery exists as to the identity and character of 
Candra as a dramatist^ We have in a Tibetan version a 
Lokånanda^ a Buddhist drama telling of a certain Manicuda, 
who handed over his wife and children to a Brahmin as a sign of 
supreme generosity, which is ascribed to Candragomin, the 

grammarian, in whose Qisyalekhå is found a verse ascribed to 
Candragopin in the Subhåsitåvalu If this is the dramatist 
Candaka or Candraka, who is placed by Kalhana under Tufijina 
of Kashmir, and who rivalled the author of the Mahåhhårata in 
a drama, is wholly uncertain. The grammarian must have lived 
before A. D. 650, as he is cited in the Kågikå Vrtti though not 



by name ; a more precise date it is impossible to give, for his 
reference to a victory of a Jarta over the Hunas cannot be made 
precise until we know what Jåt prince is referred to, though 
Yafodharman has been suggested. The identification by Lévi 



of Candra with a person of that name mentioned by I-Tsing as 



living in his time is seemingly impossible, though I-Tsing 
ascribes to him the verse found in the Qisyalekhå mentioned 



above ; the verse is lacking in the Tibetan version and I-Tsing 
may have made a slip. His contemporary seems to have been a 
Candradåsa, and to have dramatized the Vi9vantara legend. 

To Candaka is ascribed in the Suhhåsitåvali ^ a fine vtx^t of 
martial tone : 

esa hi ramgaiasya drdhå pratijnå : draksyanti yan na ripavo 

jagkanani hayånåm 

ptddhesu Ikågyacapahm na me pratijnå : daivam yad icchatt 

jayam ca paråjayam ca. 

^ Lévi, BEFEO. ixL 38 f. ; liebicli, Das Datum des Candragomin und JCalidasas ; 
KoBow, ID. pp. 72 f. ; GIL. iii. 185, 399 f. « v, 2275. 
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to battle, and I swear that my foes shaU never see the 
backs of my steeds ; for the rest, fate directs the destiny of the 



wavering fight; I promise nothing, but shall take defeat or 
victory as it pleases destiny/ A verse of love is : ^ 

prasåde vartasva prakataya mudani smhtyaja msam 



i 



> 



priye gtisyanty angany amrtam tva te sincaiti vacah 
nidhånam saukhyånåm ksanam abhimukham sthåpaya mukham 

na mngdhe praiyetum bhavati gaiah kålaharinalu 

Be gentle ; show a Httle joy ; lay aside thy anger ; beloved, 
my Hmbs are dried up, let thy speech pour ambrosia upon them. 
Turn to me for a moment thy face, the abode of happiness ; 
foolish one, time is an antelope which, gone, cannot be recalled.* 
The other citations we have show skill both in tragic and erotic 
sentiment. 

Candraka was evidently admired by the authorities on poetics 
we find in the commentary on the Dagarupa ^ a verse, elsewhere 
ascribed to him, cited as an example where diverse sentiments 
blend but where one, that of coming parting of lovers, is pre- 
dominant : 

ekenåksnå paritataruså viksaie vyomasamstham 
bhånor bi-mbaih sajalalulitenåparenåtmdkåntam 
ahnag chede dayitavirakågankinl cakravåkl 
dv au samklrnati racayati r as au 7tartaktva pragalbhå. 
* With one angry eye she gazes on the orb of the sun as it tarries 
on the horizon ; with the other, dimmed by her tears, she looks 
on her souFs beloved ; thus the mate of the Cakravåka, feeling 
the approach at nightfall of separation from her dear one, 
expresses two emotions, even as a elever actress/ 

Curiously enough we have no less than four stanzas of benedic- 
tion ascribed to him, which illustrate a formal feature of the 
Sanskrit drama, the introduction of each play with one or more 
stanzas involving divine favour. The verses are interesting, not 
so much for the intrinsic merits of their poetry, which frankly are 
not great, but because of the curious manner in which Indian 
poetry treats its deities ; the greatest of gods nevertheless in his 

sportive moods is yet made the prototype of the human lover : ^ 



^ v» 1629. 

» p. 163 ; SubhåsitåvaUy 1916 ; qårngadhara, cxvii. 14 ; text uncertain* 

' Subhåsitåvaliy (i^^ 
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cyutåfu indor kkhåm ratikalahabhagnam ca valayam 
ganair ektkrtya hasitamukht gailatanayå 
avocad ya m pagyeiy avatu sa giv ak så ca girijå 
sa ca krldåcandro daganakiranapuritatanuh, 
* Smiling, the daughter of the mountain wrought into one 
a digit fallen from the moon and a bracelet broken in a love 
quarrel, and said to her lord, " Behold my work ". May he, ^iva, 
protect you, and the lady of the mountain, and that moon of 
dalliance all covered with bites and rays/ 

måtar jtva kim et ad anjalipute tåtena gopåyyate 
vatsa svådu phalam prayacchaii na me gatvå gr håna svayam 
måtraivam prahite guhe vighatayaty åk r sy a samdhyåhjalim 
gambhor bhinnasamådkir uddharabhaso håsodgåmah påiu vak, 
mother. — My life, — What is it that my father guards so care- 



t 




fully in the palm of his hand 



5 




it is a sweet fruit 



He will not give me it. — Go thyself and take it. — Thus urged 



by his mother, Guha seizes the closed hands of his sire as he 
adores the Twilight and drags them apart; ?iva, angry at the 
interruption of his devotion, stays his wrath at sight of his son 
and laughs : may that laughter protect you.' ^ 



2. Tke Autkorship of the Dramas ascribed to Har sa 

Three dramas, as well as some minor poetry, have come down 
to us under the name of Harsa, unquestionably the king of 
Sthanvl9vara and Kanyakubja, who reigned from about A.D. 606 
to 648,^ the patron of Bana who celebrates him in the Harsacariia 
and of the Chinese pilgrim Hiuan-Tsang who is our most valuable 
source of information on his reign. That the three plays are by 
one and the same hand is made certain in part by the common 
ascription in a verse in the prologue mentioning Harsa as an 
accomplished poet, partly \^y the recurrence of two verses in the 
Priyadargikå and the Någånanda and of one in the former play 
and the RatnåvaR, and above all by the absolute similarity of 
style and tone in the three works, which renders any effort to 

* Subhasitåvaii, 69. 

* VL Ettinghausen, Harsa Vardhana^ Louvain, 1905 ; S. P. Pan^t, Gaiidavahoy 
pp. cvii ff. ; K. M. Panikkar, SH Hanka of Kanauj^ Bombay, 1922. * \t is impossible 
to connect the diamas with any definite incident of his reign such as the Prayaga 
festival celebrated by Hiiian-Tsang. 
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dissociate them whoUy impossible. The question of their actual 
authorship was ratsed in antiquity ; for, while Mammata in his 
Kåvyaprakåga ^ merely refers to the gift of gold to Bana— or 
Dhåvaka in some manuscripts—by Harsa, the commentators 
explain this of the Ratnåvall^ which was passed off in Harsa's 
name. This is, however, not in any way borne out by early 
tradition ; I-Tsing ^ clearly refers to the dramatization of the 
subject of the Någånanda by Harsa and its performance, and in 
the Kuttanimata^ of Dåmodaragupta, who lived under Jayåplda 
of Kashmir (a.D. 779-813), a performance of the Ratnåvalz, 
ascribed to a king, is mentioned. The ascription to Bana has 
nothing even plausible in it, so disparate are the styles of the 
dramas and the Harsacarita^ and we have the option of believing 
that Harsa wrote them himself with such aid as his Pandits 

• • • 

niight give, or of accepting them as the work of some unknown 
dramatist, who allowed the king to claim the credit for them. 




The Tkree Dramas 



The Ratnåvall and the Priyadargikå are closely connected 
both in subject-matter and form ; they are Natikås, each in four 
Acts ; their common hero is Udayana, whom Bhåsa already cele- 
brated, and the common theme one of his numerous amourettes* 
The Ratnåvall^ in special, has found favour in the text-books of 
the drama, and has served to illustrate the technical rules. 

The ubiquitous Yaugandharåyana, insatiable in seeking his 
master's welfare, has planned marriage for him with the daughter 
of the king of Ceylon, but to attain this end has been difficult ; 
to avoid vexing the queen Våsavadatta, he has kept her in the 
dark, and has spread a rumour which he has had conveyed by 
Båbhravya, the kingos chamberlain, of the death of Våsavadatta 
in a fire at Låvånaka. The king of Ceylon then yields the hand 
of his daughter, and dispatches her in the care of the chamber- 
lain and his minister Vasubhuti to Vatsa, but, wrecked at sea, she 
is rescued by a merchant of Kau5åmbl, tåken there, and handed 



1 
2 



i, 2 Cf. Sodhala (a.d. 99$) ia K&ijtyamimåhsd (GOS. i), p 



« * 



Trs, Takaknsn, pp. 163 f 



Sh^ ff 



* Ed. C. Cappeller, Bohtlingk, Sanskrit-CknstomaikUy jrd ed., pp. 336 ^ 
trs. Wilson, ii. 355 ff. ; L. Fritze, Schloss Chcmnitx, 1878. It was performcd at 
spring festival of Kama. 
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over to Våsavadattå who, seeing her beauty, decides to keep 
her from contact with her inconstant spouse. But fate is 
adverse ; at the spring festival which she celebrates with Vatsa, 
Sågarikå, as the princess is called from her rescue from the sea, 
appears in the queen's train ; hastily sent away, she lingers con- 
cealed, watches the ceremony of the worship of the god Kama, 
thinking Vatsa is the god in bodily presence, but is undeceived 
by the eulogy of the herald announcing the advent of evening. 
In Act II Sågarikå is presented with her friend Susamgatå; she 
has depicted the prince on a canvas, and Susamgatå in raillery 
adds her beside him : she admits her love, but the confidence is 



broken by the alarm created by the escape of a monkey from 



the stables. In its mad rush it breaks the cage in Sågarikå's 
keeping, and the parrot escapes. The king and the Vidusaka 



enter the grove where the bird is, hear it repeat the maidens' 
talk, and find the picture. The maidens returning for the picture 
overhear the confidences of the king and the Vidusaka, until 
Susamgatå sallies out and brings the lovers face to face. Their 

meeting is cut short by the advent of the queen, who sees the 

picture, realizes the position, and departs without manifesting 
the deep anger which she feels and which the king vainly seeks 
to assuage. In Act III the Vidusaka proves to have devised a 
scheme to secure a meeting of the lovers ; Sågarikå dressed as the 
queen and Susamgatå as her attendant are to meet Vatsa, but the 
plot is overheard, and it is Våsavadattå herself who keeps the 
rendezvous ; she listens to Vatsa's declarations of love, and then 
bitterly reproaches him, rejecting his attempts to excuse himself. 

who had come on the scene too late, hears the king's 
plight ; weary, she ties a noose to her neck, when she is saved by 
the advent of the Vidusaka and the king, who naturally mistakes 
her for Våsavadattå whom he fears his cruelty has driven to 
suicide. He joyously recognizes his error, but the queen, who, 
ashamed of her anger, has retumed to make friends with her 
husband, finds the lovers united, and in violent anger carries off 
the maiden and the Vidusaka captive. But in Act IV we find 
the Vidusaka released and forgiven, but Sågarikå in some prison, 
the king helpless to aid her. Good news, however, arrives ; the 
general Rumarivant has won a victory over the Kosalas and slain 
the king. A magician enters and is allowed to display his art, 
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but the spectacle is interrupted by the advent of Vasubhuti and 
Babhravya, who also have escaped the shipwreck. They tell 
their tale of disaster, when another interruption occurs ; the 



harem is on fire ; Våsavadatta, shocked, reveals that Såearikå is 




there ; Vatsa rushes to aid her, and emerges with her in chains, 
for the fire has been no more than a device of the magician. 
Babhravya and Vasubhuti recognize in Sågarikå the princess, 
and Yaugandharåyana arrives to confess his management of the 
whole plot and the magician s device. Våsavadatta gladiy gives 
the king to Ratnåvali, since her husband will thus be lord of the 
earth, and Ratnåvali is her full cousin. 

The Priyadargikå ^ introduces us in a speech by his chamber- 
lain, Vinayavasu, to the king Drdhavarman, whose daughter is 
destined for wedlock with Vatsa despite the demand for her 
hand made by the king of Kalinga, who revenges himself during 
Vatsa's imprisonment at the court of Pradyota by attacking and 
driving away Drdhavarman. The maid is carried away by the 
chamberlain and is received and sheltered by Vindhyaketu, her 

father's ally, but he offends Vatsa, is attacked and killed by his 
general Vijayasena, who brings back as part of the booty the 
unlucky Priyadar9ikå ; the king allots her to the harem as atten- 
dant on Våsavadatta with the name Åranyikå (Åranyakå). In 
Act II we find the king, who has fallen in love with the maiden, 
seeking to distract himself with his Vidusaka. Åranyikå enters, 
to pluck lotuses, with her friend ; she tells her love, which the 
king overhears ; a bee attacks her when her friend leaves her, and 
in her confusion she runs into the arms of the king. Vatsa 
rescues her, but retires when her confidante returns. Act III 
tells that the aged confidante of the queen, Såmkrtyåyani, has 
composed a play on the marriage of Vatsa and Våsavadatta 
which the queen is to see performed ; the r61e of queen is to be 
played by Åranyikå, and Manoramå is to act the part of king, 
but she and the Vidusaka have arranged to let the king take the 
part. The performance causes anxiety to the queen, so ardent is 
the love-making, though Såmkrtyayani reminds her it is but play- 
making; she leaves the hall, and finds the Vidusaka asleep; 
rudely wakened, he lets out the secret and the queen refuses to 
listen to Vatsas's lame excuses. Act IV reveals Åranyikå in 

i Ed. R. V. Krishnamachariar, Srirangam, 1906 ; tr». G. StreMy, Paris, 1888. 
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IS a 



prison, the king in despair, and the queen in sorrow, as she has 
leamed from a letter from her mother that Drdhavarman, her 
aunfs husband, is in bondage, needing Vatsa*s aid. But Vijaya- 

brings news of the defeat of the Kalinga king and the 
re.estabh*shment of Drdhavarman, and the chamberlain of the 
latter brings his thanks, his one sorrow being his dåughter's loss. 
Manoramå enters in terror ; Åranyikå has poisoned herself, Våsa- 
vadattå, filled with remorse, has her fetched, as Vatsa can cure 
her ; the chamberlain recognizes his princess, Vatsa's magic arts 
bring her back to consciousness, and Våsavadattå recognizes in 
her her cousin, and grants her hand to the king. 

The Någånanda} performed at a festival of Indra, perhaps in 
the autumn, differs from these dramas in its form, for it 
Nåtaka in five Acts, and in its inspiration ; those are variants by 
Harsa on the theme of Vatsa's loves, this is the dramatization of 
a Buddhist legend, the self-sacrifice of Jimutavåhana, which was 
told in the Brhatkathå, whence it appears in the later versions of 
that text 2 and in the Vetålapancavingati? Jimutavåhana is a 
prince of the Vidyådharas, who hasinduced his father to resign his 
kingship, and give himself up to a life of calm ; he has made the 
acquaintance of Mitråvasu, the prince of the Siddhas, who has 
a sisten She has had a dream in which Gauri has revealed to 
her her future husband, and Jimutavåhana hidden behind a thicket 
overhears her confiding this dream to her friend ; the Vidusaka 
forces a meeting on the timid lovers, who shyly confess their 
affection, when an ascetic from the hermitage arrives to take the 
maiden away. In Act II Malayavatl is love-sick, resting on 
a stone seat in the garden ; a sound makes her move away, when 
the king enters, equally oppressed, declares his love and paints 
his fancy. Mitråvasu comes to offer him his sister's hand ; the 
king declines it, ignorant of whom he loves ; she deems herself 
disdained and seeks to hang herself, but her friends rescue her 
and call for aid. Jimutavåhana appears, and proves that she is 
his love by showing the picture. The two exchange vows, and 
the marriage is concluded. In Act III, after a comic interlude, 
we find them walking in the park in happiness ; Jimutavåhana is 



KSS. xxii. 16-357 ; «. 3-30I ; BKM. iv. 50-108 ; ix. a. 776-930. « 



XV. 
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apprised of the seizure of his kingdom, but accepts the 
gladly. But the last two Acts change the topic. While stroU 



new 



ing with Mitråvasu one day, Jimutavåhana sees a heap of bones 
and leams that they are the bones of serpents daily offered to 
the divine bird Garuda; he resolves to save the lives of the 
serpents at the cost of his own, gets rid of Mitråvasu, and goes 
to the place of offering. He hears the sobs of the mother of 
Qankhacuda, whose son is about to be offered, consoles her by 
offering himself in ransom, but is refused with admiration for 
his gallantry. But, when the two have entered the temple to 
pray before the offering, he gives himself to Garuda as substitute 
and is borne away. The last Act opens with the anxiety of the 
parents of Jimutavåhana, to whom and his wife is borne a jewel 
fallen from his crown ; ^ankhacuda, also, emerged from the temple, 
finds the sacrifice made and reveals to Garuda his crime. It is 
too late; the hero expires as his parents arrive. Garuda is 
ashamed, and Gaurl appears to cut the knot, revive the prince> 
and re-establish him in his realm, in order to keep faith with 
Malayavati ; by a shower of ambrosia the snakes slain by Garuda 
revive, and he promises to forego his cruel revenge. 




Hårsaks Art and Style 



Comparison with Kålidåsa is doubtless the cause why Harsa 
has tended to receive less praise than is due to his dramas. The 
originality of his Nåtikås is not perhaps great, but he has 
effectively devised the plot in both ; the action moves smoothly 
and in either play there is ingenuity. The scene of the magi- 
cian*s activity in the Ratnåvall is depicted with humour and 
vivacity ; the parrot's escape and its chatter are sketched with 
piquancy, and the exchange of costumes in the Ratnåvatt is 
natural and efifective. The double comedy in the Priyadargikå 
is a happy thought, the intrigue in Act IV is neatly conducted, 
so as to show us Våsavadattå in the light of an affectionate niece, 



and the scene with the bee is attractive. It is true that the 
plays are full of reminiscences of the M ålamkågnimitr a ^ such as 
the escape in the Ratnåvall of the monkey, and the monkey that 
there frightens the little princess while Sårhkrtyåyanl is Kau^ikl 
revived. But in this artificial comedy elegance is sought, not 
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originality,^ and Harsa is a elever borrower. The similarity of 
development of both plays is perhaps more to be condemned ; 
they are too obviously variations of one theme. 

The dominant emotion in either is love of the type which 
appertains to a noble and gay {dhir alalitd) hero, who is always 
courteous, whose loves, that is to say, mean very little to him, 
and who does not forget to assure the old love of his devotion 
while playing with the new. This is a different aspect of Vatsa's 
character from that displayed by Bhåsa, and admittedly a much 
inferior one. Våsavadattå suffers equal deterioration, for she is 
no longer the wife who sacrifices herself for her husbandas 
good; she is rather a jealous, though noble and kind-hearted 
woman, whose love for her husband makes her resent too deeply 
his inconstancy. The heroines are ingénnes with nothing but 
good looks and wilHngness to be loved by the king, whom they 
know, though he does not, to be destined by their fathers as 
their husband. In neither case is any adequate reason^ sug- 
gested for the failure to declare themselves in their true character, 
unless we are to assume that they would not, in the absence 
of sponsors, have been believed. Susamgatå, the friend of the 
heroine in the Ratnåvalzy is a pleasant, merry girl who makes 
excellent fun of her mistress. The Vidusaka^ in both plays 
is typical in his greediness, but his figure lacks comic force; 
he is, however, a pleasant enough character, for his love for his 
master is genuine; he is prepared to die with him in the 
Ratnåvali^ though he thinks his action in rushing into the fire 
quixotic. The magician is an amusing and elever sketch of 
great pretensions allied to some juggling skill. 

The Någånanda reveals Harsa in a new light in the last two 
Acts, His liking for the marvellous is exhibited indeed in the 
last Acts of both the Nåtikas in accord with the theory, but 
it has a far wider scope in the Någånanda^ where the super- 
natural freely appears, and, though the drama be Buddhist in 

inspiration, Gauri is introduced to solve the difficulty of restoring 



1 



Many traces of the SvapnævSstsvadatiå can be seen in the Ratnåvalt^ especially 
in the charactenzation of the Vidiisaka. 

* Aranyikå suggests that assertion would be nndignified, seeing her actual condition. 
In the MåUxmkagnimitra a prophecy is made to do service as a motif. 
» Cf. Schuyler, J AOS. xx. 338 ff. 
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Jimutavåhana. Harsa here rises to the task of depicting the 
emotions of self-sacrifice, charity, magnanimity, and resolution 
in the face of death ; Jimutavåhana, however bizarre his setting, 



is one of the ideals of Buddhism, a man seized with the con- 
viction that to sacrifice oneself for others is the highest duty. 
(Jankhacuda and his mother too appear as noble in character, 
far superior to the savage Garuda. There is, it must be admitted, 
a decided lack of harmony between the two distinct parts of 
the drama, but the total effect is far from unsuccessful. Perhaps 
as a counterpoise to the seriousness of the last part, Harsa has 
introduced efifective comedy in Act III. The Vidusaka, Åtreya, 
is hideous and stupid ; as he lies sleeping, covered by a mantlc 
to protect him from the bees, the Vita, ^ekharaka, sees him, 
mistakes him for his inamorata, embraces him and fondles him. 
Navamålikå enters, and, indignant, the Vita makes the Vidusaka, 
though a Brahmin, bow before her and drink alcohol. A Itttle 
later Navamålikå makes fun of him before the newly married 
couple by painting his face with Tamula juice. 

Harsa is fond of descriptions in the approved manner; the 
evening, midday, the park, the hermitage, the gardens, the 
fountain, the marriagc festival, the hour for the bath, the mountain 
Malaya, the forest, the palace, are among the ordinaiy themes 
beloved in the Kåvya. In imagination and grace he is certainly 
inferior to Kålidåsa, but he possessesthe great merit of simplicity 
of expression and thought ; his Sanskrit is classical, and precise ; 
his use of figures of speech and: thought restrained and in good 
taste. There is fire in his description of a battle : 

astravyastagirastragastrakasanaik hrttottamånge mnhtir 
vytidhåsrksariti stfanatpraharanair gharmodvamadvaJmim 
åhuyåjmtukhe sa Kosalådhipatir bhagne pradhane bale 
ekenaiva Rumanvatå garagatair fnattadvipasiho hatak, 

*Heads were cleft by the blows of swords on helmets sore 
smitten ; blood flowed in torrents, fire flashed from the ringing 
strokes; when his main host had been broken, Rumanvant 
challenged in the forefront of the battle the lord of Kosala, 
who rode on a maddened elephant, and alone slew him with 
a hundred arrows.* The matching of the sound to the sense 
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RatmvalJ^ iv. 6, 
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is admirable, while a delicate perception is evinced in the line 
describing the king's success in soothing the wounded queen : ^ 
savyåjaih gapaikaik priyena vacaså citiåmivrttyådkikam 
vailaksyena parena padapatanair våkyaik sakhtnåm mnJmh 
praiyåsaitwz iipågatå na hi tathå devl rudatyå yathå 
prahsålyeva tayaiva båspasalilaih hopo 'panltak svayam, 
* It was not so much by my false oaths of devotion, my loving 
words, my coaxing, my depths of dejection, and falling at her 
feet, or the advice of her friends, that the queen was appeased as 
that her anger was wiped away by the cleansing water of her 



( 



own bitter tears-' Pretty, if not appropriate, is the king's 
address to the fire : ^ 

vir arna vir arna vakne munca dhumånubandham : prakatayasi 

kim nccair arcisåm cakravålamf 

virahahtiiabhujåham yo na dagdhah priyåyåh : pralayadahana- 

bhåså tasya kim tvaih karosi? 
Stay, stay, fire; cease thy constant smoke; why dost thou 
raise aloft thy circle of flames ? What canst thou avail against 
me, whom the fire of severance from my beloved, fierce as the 
flame that shall consume the universe, could not consume?' 
There is excellent taste and propriety in Vatsa's address to 
the dead Kosala king : ^ mrtyur apt te glåghyo yasya gatravo 'py 
evam pnrusakåram varnayaniu * Even death for thee is glorious 
when even thy foes must thus depict thy manly prowess/ 
Such a phrase may reveal to us the true Harsa himself, the 
winner of many victories, and the hero of one great disaster. 

The Någånanda strikes varied notes; there is fire and en- 
thusiasm in the assurances which Mitråvasu gives the prince 
of the swift overthrow of his enemy, Matanga, at the hands 
of his faithful Siddhas, will he but gi ve the word :* 
samsarpadbhih samantåt krtasakalaviyanmårgayånair vimånaih 
kurvånåh pråvrslva sthagitaravimcah gyåmatåm våsarasya 
ete yåtåg ca sadyas tava vacanam iiak pråpya yuddhåya siddhåh 



siddham codvrttagatruksayabhayavinamadråjaham te svaråjyam. 
*With their chariots, meeting together and o'erspreading the 
whole surface of the sky as they speed along, darkening the day 
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as when the sun's rays are hidden in the rain, my Siddhas await 
but the bidding to fare forthwith hence to the battle ; but say 
the word and thy haughty foe shall fall, and thy kingdom be 
restored to thee, while the princes bow before thee in fear 

of his fate.' 
Jimutavahana, however, has other views of his duty : ^ 

svagariram apt par år the yah khalu dadyåm ayåciiak krpayå 
råjyasya krte sa katham prdnivadhakrauryam anumanye f 



* Gladiy, unasked, would I give my own life for another in com 



passion ; how then could I consent to the cruel slaughter of men 
merely to win a realm ? ' The saying is essential to the drama, 
for it leads immediately to the determination of the prince to 
sacrifice himself for the Naga. 

There is dignity and force in the admonition addressed by the 
dying hero to the repentant Garuda who bags him to com- 
mand him : ^ 

7iityam prånåtipåtåt prativirama ktiru pråkhrte cånutåpam 
yatnåt punyapravåkam samupacinu digan sarvasattvesv abhltim 

magnaih ye?iåtra nainah phalati parimiiaprånihinsåttam eiad 

dtirgådhåpåravårer lavanapalam iva ksiptam antar hradasya. 

' Cease for ever from taking life ; repent of thy past misdeeds ; 
eagerly accumulate a store of merit, freeing all creatures from 
fear of thee, so that, lost ln the infinite stream of thy goodness, 
the sin of slaying creatures, in number limited, may cease to 
fructify, even as a morsel of salt east in the unfathomable depths 

of a great lake/ 

Though Buddhist the drama, the benediction is enough to 
show how effectively the spirit of the Natikå has been introduccd 
into the legend : 

dhyånavyåjam upetya cintayasi kam unmtlya caksuk ksanam f 
pagyånangagaråturam janam imam tråtåpi no raksasi 
mithyåkåruniko 'si 7iirghrnataras ivattah ktito ^nyah pumån f 
ser sy am Måravadhubhir ity abhihito Buddho ^jinah påtu vafu 

Feigned is thy trance ; of what fair one dost thou think ? 
Open thine eyes for a moment and sf-aze on us whom love doth 
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^ iii, 17. 'v. 25 

* Or bodhau, * on his enlightenment» ' 
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drive mad. Protector art thou; save thou us. False is thy 

compassion ; could there be any man more pitiless than thou ? " 

May he, whom Måra's beauties thus addressed, the Buddha, the 

conqueror, protect you/ 

But Harsa's chief merit is undoubtedly shown in erotic verses 

as in the description of the shyness of the new-made bride in 
the Någånanda : ^ 

drsfå drstim adho dadhåti hnrute nålåpam åbhåsitå 



gayyåyåm parivrtya iisthaii balåd ålihgitå vepate 
niryåntisn sakhtsu våsabhavanån nirganttim evehaie 
jåiå våmatayaiva me 'dya sutaråm priiyai navodhå priyå, 

*Looked at, she casts down her face; addressed, she gives no 
reply ; with head averted she lies on the couch ; forcibly 
embraced, she trembles ; when her maidens leave her chamber, 
she seeks also to depart ; perverse though she be, my new-wed 
love delights me more and more/ The accuracy of the aim 
of love as an archer is described in the Rainåvalt: ^ 

manah prakrtyaiva calani durlaksymh ca tatkåpi me 
anangena kaiham viddham samaih safvagillmukhåih, 

* Mind is naturally mobile and hard to find ; nevertheless mine 
has been pierced by love at once with all his darts/ In entire 
harmony with Indian taste Harsa dwells on the points of physical 
perfection in the adored one in the Någånanda : ^ 

khedåya stanahhåra esa kifit u te madhyasya håro 
tåmyaty nrnyugam nitambahharaiah kåncyånayå kim punah 
gaktih padayngasya nm^uyugalam vodhtah kuto nupurau 
svångair eva vibhusifåsi vahasi klegåya Hm mandanamf 

* The burden of thy bosom serves to weary thy waist ; why then 
add the weight of thy necklace ? Thy thighs are wearied by the 
bearing of thy hips ; why then thy girdle of bells ? Thy feet 
can barely carry the load of thy thighs ; why add thine anklets ? 
When in every Hmb thou dost possess such grace, why dost thou 
wear ornaments to thy weariness?' Harsa is also capable of 
expressing a deeper side of love, as when the king in the 
Rainåvalt * fancies that Våsavadatta has been driven to suicide 
by his faithlessness : 




* 111. 4 
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samårudhapritih pranayabahumånåd amidinant 
vycdlkatn vlksyedam kr tam dkrtapurvam khalu maya 
priyå niuncaty adya sphutam asalianå jivitam asau 
prakfftasya prentnah skkalitam avisahyam hi bkavati. 

' My beloved, whose love for me waxed daily because of my 
affection and respect, has seen my falsity which she has never 
known before, and now assuredly she seeks to lay life aside in 
despair ; for unendurable is a wrong against a noble love.' 




The Lmguage afid the Metres of Har seis Dramas 

Harsa's Sanskrit is of the usual clasiical type^ eschewing any 

deviation from the beaten paths, and his Prakrits, mainly Qaura- 
seni with Måhårastrl in the verses, offer nothing of special 
interest, beyond evidence of his careful study of Pråkrit 

grammar.^ 

His use of metrical forms, on the other hand, marks the tendency 
to reject the simplicity of the earlier dramatists, and to insist 

on the use of the more elaborate metres, which in themselves 
are wholly undramatic, but give a much wider range of oppor- 
tunity for the exhibition of ments of description. Harsas 

favourite is the Qårdulavikrl^ita, which occurs 33 times in the 

RatnåvaU, ao times in the Friyadargikå, and 30 times in the 

Någånanda ; the Sragdharå takes second place with 1 1 , 8, and 

occurrences. The ?loka occurs in the RatnåvaU (9), and the 
Någånatida {%A), the frequency in the latter being due to the more 

epic character of the piece ; its absence from the Prtyadarpka 
is marked. The Åryå occurs 9 times each in the ^t— »'- 





and 16 times in the Någånanda, The PHyadargikå suggests 

by its content immaturity, and its poverty in metres supports 

this view ; it has but seven in aU, including Indravajrå, Vasanta- 
tilaka (6). Malinl, and gikharim. The Någånanda has also 
Calinl and Harinl, in common with the Rainåvall, and Druta- 

vilambita, while" the RatnåvaU adds Puspitågrå, Prthvl. and 

Praharsini. That play has 5 Pråkrit Åryås and 1 Giti, the 



other two 3 Åryås apiece, while the RatnåvaU contams a pretty 



pair of rhymed verses, each with Pådas of i a morae 



MSgadhi is found in the Någånanda spoken by the servant 



On the Taiiation of 



1 MagadM is fonnd in the mganaiiaa spoKcu ^i .-- ™ ...... — 

fonna ta the northem and southem ediUons see Barnett, JRAS. ig". P- 589 
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6. Mahendravikramavarman 



Almost a contemporary to a day of Harsa was Mahendra- 
vikramavarman, son of the Pallava king Sinhavisnuvarman, and 
himself a king with the styles of Avanibhåjana, Gunabhara, 
and Mattavilåsa, all alluded to in his play/ who ruled in Kåiici, 
the scene of his drama, in the first quarter of the seventh 
Century A.D.^ Chance rather than any special merit has pre- 
served for us his Prahasana,^ which is so far the only early farce 



published. and which has special interest as it comes from the 
south, andj as we have seen, shows signs of the same technique 
as that of Bhåsa. Thus the play is opened by the director 
at the close of the Nåndl, which is not preserved, and the 
prologue is styled Sthåpanå, and not, as usual, Praståvanå. We 
have also a reference lo Karpata as the writer of a text-book 
for thieves, as in the Cårudatta of Bhåsa, but there is an essential 
difference in the fact that great care is tåken in the prologue 
to set out at length the merits of the author as well as the name 
of the drama. 

The director introduces the play by a dialogue in which he by 
bkilled flattery induces his first wife to aid him in the work, 
despite her annoyance at his taking to himself of a younger bride, 

and the transition to the actual drama is accompHshed as in 
Bhåsa by his being interrupted in the midst of a verse by a cry 
from behind the scene, which leads him to complete his stanza 
by mentioning the appearance of the chief actor and his com- 
panion. They are a ^aiva mendicant of the skull-bearing order, 
a Kapålin, and his damsel, Devasomå by name. Both are in- 
toxicated, and the maiden asks for her companion's aid to prevent 
her from falling ; he would hold her if he could, but his own 
condition hinders aid ; in remorse he proposes to forswear strong 
drink j but the lady entreats him not for her sake thus to break 



5 The Mattavilåsa, ed. TSS, Iv- 1917. 

2 EI. iv. 152 ; South Ind^ htscr. i. 39 f. ; G. Jouveau-I/iibreuil, The Pallavas^ 

pp. 37 ff. 

■* A Sarvacariia is attxibuted to a Bana in Rajarama Qastrin^s Siicipaira, but it may 
really be Våmaaa Bhatta Bana's as is the Pårvattparinaya (against Ettinghausen, 
Haria Vardkana, pp. 12a f.). The Mukutatå^itaka of Bana is cited in Candapala*s 
comm, on the Nålacampu^ p. 217. 
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his penance, and he joyfully abandons the rash project^ praising 
instead his rule of 'Hfe : ^ 



peyå sura priyatamåmukham iksitavyam : gråhyah svabhåva- 

lalito 'vikrtag ca ves ah 

yetiedani Idrgam adrgyata moksavartma: dirghayur asiu 

bkagavån sa pinåkapånih, 

* Long live the god who bears the trident and who has revealed 

to men this as the way of salvation, to drink brandy, to gaze on 

the face of one*s beloved, to wear beautiful and becoming 

raiment/ He is reminded by his companions that the Arhants 
have a very different definition of the path of salvation, but he 

has little trouble in disposing of them : 

kåryasya nihsamgayam åtmaheiott: sarupatånt hetnbhir 

abhyupetya 
dtihkkasya kdryaih sukham åmanantah: svenaiva vå* 

kyena hata varåkåk, 

'They establish that an effect, as self-caused, is of the same 
nature as its causes ; when, therefore, they declare that pleasure 
is the effect of pain, the poor fools contradict their own dogmas/ 
There follows a complimentary description of KåiicI, and a careful 

parallel between the tavern where the pair are seeking more 

charity and a scene of sacrifice ; the Kapålin also discovers that 

Sura has a celestial origin ; it is none other than the form tåken 

ivas eye, 

a conclusion heartily accepted by his friend. The two are 
successful in attaining alms, but the tragic discovery is made 
that the skull, which serves as begging bowl> and which seems 
indeed at first to be the raison dCitre of the Kapålin, is lost, 
though he consoles himseif by reflecting that it was only a sign 
and that his occupation is still intact. A search through 
follows, and suspicioii falls on a Buddhist monk, (Jåkyabhiksu, 
who is lamenting the fact that despite the excellent fare he has 
received the law forbids the enjoyment of strong drink and 
women ; he concludes that the true gospel of the Buddha con- 
tained no such ridiculous restrictions, and expresses his desire to 
benefit the whole community by discovering the authentic text. 




1 This verse is attributed to Bhasa by Somadeva m his Ya^astttaka\ Peterson 
Rcports^ ii. 46. 
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Naturally, when challenged, he denies that his begging bowl is 
that of the Kapålin, and blesses the master for his good sense in 
insisting on shaving the head, since it prevents the damsel from 
succeeding in her well-meant effort to aid her companion 
pulling his hair. His arguments as to the identity of his bowl 
are unconvincing to the Kapålin : 

dr stant vastuni mahlsamiidra — : mahldharådlni mahånti 

mohåt 

apaknuvånasya suiak katham tvam: alpmh na nihnottmi 

alam kapålamf 
* Thou art the son of one who denies in his foUy things that we 
see, the earth, the ocean, mountains and so forth ; how thea art 
thou not ready to deny so small a thing as a bowl ?' Moreover, 
when the Buddhist, politely and with commendable charity, picks 
up Devasomå when her fruitless assault on his locks lands her on 
the ground, he accuses him of taking her in marriage and 
invokes punishment on this violator of the rights of Brahmins. 
A Pågupata, a more respectable type of Qaiva sectarian, comes 
on the scene and is appealed to as an arbitrator, but finds the 
task too difficult ; both claimants proudIy'assert their adherence 
to a creed which forbids lying, and the Buddhist recites in addi- 
tion the whole list of moral rules which makes up the Qiksåpada. 
The obvious arguments from colour and shape in favour of the 
Buddhist are made out by his rival to be no more than signs of 
his skill in changing objects at pleasure. Finally the Påjupata 
suggests that they must take the matter before a court. En 
routBy however, a diversion is made by an Unmattaka, or mad- 
man, who has rescued the skull from a dog, the real thief ; he 
first appears willing to give it as a present to the Påfupata, who 
haughtily rejects the homble object, but suggests the Kapålin as 
the recipient ; then he changes his mind, but, annoyed by the 
cry of * mad ', asks the Kapålin to hold the skull and to show 
him the madman ; the Kapålin, nothing loth, accepts the skull, 
and misdirects the madman. All are now happy ; the Kapålin 
makes a handsome apology to the Buddhist monk, and the usual 

Bharatavåkya with a reference to the ruling king, the author, 
concludes the work. 

The author undoubtedly shows a considerable knowledge of 
the tenets of the Buddhists, and the play is not unamusing, 
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though the subj ect is m uch too trivial for the pains tåken to deal 
with it. The style is certainly appropriate to the subject-matter ; 
it is like that of Harsa, simple and elegant, while many of the 
verses are not without force and beauty. In the prose speeches 
of the Kapalin, however, we have occasional premonitions ^ of the 
unwieldy compounds of Bhavabhuti. There is, as in all the 
later Prahasanas, a certain incongruity between the triviality of the 
subject-matter and the elaboration of the form but the king has 
the merit of avoiding the gross vulgarity which marks normally 

the later works of this type. 

Short as is the play, it shows a variety of Pråknts, for of the 
dramaUs personae only the Kapalin and the På9upat_a speak 




Sanskrit, while the madman, the Buddhist, and Devasoma talk 
Prakrit. That of the Buddhist and of Devasoma is practically 
Qauraseni, but the madman uses Magadhl.* The Pråkrite^show 
some of the signs of antiquity v^ich have been seen m '"'- 
dramas ; thus forms of the plural in åni and nu. in lieu of ««are 

foand, doubtless as a result of the influence of Bhåsa. The 

frequency of such forms as aho nu kJtalu and kim mt khalu is 
precisely in the manner of Bhåsa, and mention may be rnade of 
the employment of må with the infinitive in Pråknt m a 

prohibition. ... ^ ^ e 

The variety of raetres is large in view of the bnef extent of 

the play. There are nine d ifferent stanzas employed ; five eacti 

of the gioka and gårdulavikrldita. three each of Indravajra type 

and Åryå, two each of Van9asthå type and Vasantatilaka, the 
solitary Prakrit verse being of the former kind, and one each 01 

Rucira. Målinl, and S r£«dhar 



3 



3 



So the Unmattaka in the I'rat,jMy<ms<i'tdharSya,}a of Bhasa. 
\ntiauitv i. claimed by the editors of CaturbkanX (19") for the ^^.Vbhaya 

datta, Padata4Uaka of Årya Cyamilaka, but no «'■»« ^^ f=l.T. !lr„; ,. 
ascriptions, and none of the plays need be older than 1000 A.D. 



Theit techniqne 



siinilar to that of the Mattamlåsa 
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VIII 



BHAVABHUTI 



I. T/ie Date of Bhavabkuti 

Bhavabhuti tells us in his prologues that he belonged to 
a family of Brahmins styled Udumbaras, of Padmapura, appar- 
cntly m Vidarbha, who were of the Kå^yapa Gotra and foUowed 
the Taittiriya school of the Black Yajurveda. His full name 
was grikantha Nilakaijtha, son of Nllakantha and Jåtukaml 
grandson of Bhatta Gopala, fifth in descent from Mahakavi' 
a Vajapeya sacrificer. famed for his scholarship. He was skiUed 
m grammar, rhetoric, and logic, or perhaps in grammar, logic, 
and Mimanså,! if we may believe the legend that he was a pupil 
of Kumanla preserved in one manuscript of the Målaamådhava 
which complicates the matter by styling the author aiso Umvekå- 
carya, a commentator on Kumarila's works. As he expres!,ly 
mentions his knowledge of the Vedas, the Upanisads, Såihkhya 
and Y<^ and gives JMnanidhi as his teacher, wemay probably 
discard this suggestion. The whole three of his plays were 
performed for the feast of the Lord Kalapriya, who is normally 

'Jv f- T^ ^^^^'^^'^ of Ujjayinl. though the scene of the 
Malattmadkava is laid in Padmavatl. We may conjecture, 
therefore, that he left his home and proceeded to Uijayini o^ 
Padmavati m search of fortune. From the sUence in his dramas 

o^n_ any good luck, it is strange to find that Kalhana in the 

P„f«.. c ^r ^P''®'^^^ ^serted that he was a member of the 

entomage of Ya^ovarman of Kanyakubja, who was defeated by 

^TTt ^''f'^ °f Kashmir, not earlier. probably, than 
A.D. 736. A further indication of date is afforded by the 

JR AT^irrp ^tjf '^^t Jr!^ «^d^provea. On Ws Vedic studies, see Keuh, 

» iv ul On Z A , ! ^* ^'">""'''^<'-> JBR^VS. .xviii. 109 f. 

«v. m. On the dates, see Stcin>3 Intr.. 5 85. and note. on iv. ia6 oiid 134. 
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reference in Våkpati's Gaildavaha'^ to Bhavabhuti's ocean of 
poetry; the poem is a prelude to a description in Pråkrit of 
Ya90varman's defeat of a Gauda king, and, as it seems never to 
have been finished, it presumably was interrupted by the king's 
ovvn defeat. We must, therefore, place Bhavabhuti somewhere 
about A.D. 700. The silence of Bana regarding him suggests 
that he was not known to him, while it is certain that he knew 
Kålidåsa ; the first writer on poetics to cite him is Våmana.^ 
Verses not in our extant dramas are ascribed to him, so he may 
have written other works than the three dramas, two Nåtakas on 
the Råma legend and a Prakarana, which we have. His friend- 
ship with actors is a trait to which he himself refers, and efforts 
have been made to trace in his works evidence of revision for 
stage purposes. 



2. The Three Plays 

Perhaps the earliest of the works is the Mahåvtracarita, but 
the evidence for this is uncertain, and there is no reason to 



assign it definitely to an earlier date than the Målatlmådhava \ 
both antedate, perhaps considerabiy, the U ttar ar åmacarita* The 
Målatlmådhava^ as a Prakarana, should have a plot invented by 
the author, and this is true to the extent that the combination of 
elements which make up the intrigue is clearly the poet's, though 
the main motif of the story and the chief episodes can all be 
paralleled in the Kathå literature even as we have it. 

Bhurivasu, minister of the king of Padmåvati, has asked an 
old friend, now turned nun, Kåmandaki, to arrange a marriage 
between his daughter, Målati, and Mådhava, son of an old 
friend Devaråta, minister of the king of Vidarbha, who has sent 
his son to Padmåvati, mainly in the hope that Bhurivasu would 
remember a compact of their student days to marry their chil- 
dren to each other. The obstacle in the way is the desire of 



1 



799 



2 i. a. I a (anonymous). That BhavabhuU knew Bhasa may be assumed; his use of 
the rare Danclaka metre may be borrowed, and similanties between Uttararåtttacania, 
Ået II and Svapnavåsavctdattay Act I, &c., exist. 

» Ed. R. G. Bhandarkar, Bombay, 1876 (and ed., 1905); trs. Wilson, ii. i ff.; 
G. Strehly, Paris, 1885 ; L. Fritze, Leipzig, 1S84. Cf. Gawroiiski, Les sources de qml- 
qu€5 drames indiens, pp..43ff.; Cimmini, Osservaciont sul rasa itel Målattrmdhava^ 
Naples, 19 1 5. 
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Nandana, the kingos boon cotnpanion {narmasuhrd), to wed 
Målatl with the kingos approval. Kåmandaki, therefore, decides 
to arrange the meeting of the young people and their marriage, 
so as to be able to present the king with a fait accomplu Both 
hero and heroine have friends, Makaranda and Madayantikå, 



sister of Nandana, and, after Acts I and II have made the main 



lovers sufficiently enamoured, in Act III, when the lovers are 
meeting in a temple of Qiva, Madayantikå is in danger of death 
from an escaped tiger, and is rescued by Makaranda, not without 
injury. These two then are deeply in love. But Act IV shows 
us the king resolved on the mating of Målatl and Nandana; 
Mådhava, despairing of success through Kåmandakl*s aid alone, 
decides to win the favour of the ghouls of the cemetery by an 
offering of fresh flesh ; this leads him in Act V to a great adven- 
ture, for on his ghastly errand he hears cries from a temple near 
by, and rushes in just in time to save Målatl whom the priest 
Aghoraghanta and his acolyte Kapålakundalå were about to offer 
in sacrifice to the goddess Cåmundå. He slays Aghoraghanta. 

In Act VI Kapålakundalå swears revenge, but for the moment 



all goes well; Målati is to wed Nandana, but by a elever 



stratagem Makaranda takes her place at the temple where she 
goes to worship before her marriage, and, while Mådhava and 
Målatl flee, Makaranda is led home as a bride. In Act VII we 
hear how poor Nandana has been repulsed by his bride ; Mada- 
yantikå comes to rebuke her sister-in-law, finds her lover, and 
elopes. But they are pursued, as they make their way to rejoin 
their friends, and in Act VIII we learn that the fugitives were 
succoured by Mådhava and so splendidly routed their foes that 
the king, learning of it, gladly forgives the runaways. But in the 
tumult Målati has been stolen away by Kapålakundalå, and 
Act IX is devoted to Mådhava's wild seaixh with his friend to 
find her, which would have been fruitless, had not Saudåmini, a 
pupil of Kåmandakl, by good fortune come on Kapålakundalå 
and rescued her victim. A scene of lament at the beginning of 
Act X is interrupted by the return of the lovers, and the king 
approves the marriage. 

The source of the M ahåvlracarita ^ is very different ; it is an 



* Ed. F. H. Tritliea, London, 1848; NS. 1901 ; trs. J, Pickford, London, 1892, 
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effort to describe the main story of the Råmåyana by the use of 
dialogue narrating the main events, but a deh*berate bid for 
dramatic effect is made through treating the whole story as the 
feud of Råvana, and his plots to ruin Råma. The motif is intro- 
duced in Act I ; at Vi9våmitra's hermitage Råma and Laksmana 

and love Sitå and tJrmilå, daughters of Janaka of Videha. 
Råvana, however, sends a messenger to demand Sltå's hand in 
marriage, but Råma defeats the demon Tådakå, and Vi^våmitra 
gives him cekstial weapons, and summons Qiva*s bow, which, if he 
bends, he may have Sltå. The bow is broken and Råvana*s envoy 
departs in rage. In Act II Råvana*s minister Målyavant plots 
with his sister ^urpanakhå how to make good the defeat 
sustained ; a letter from Para9uråma suggests a means ; they 
incite him to avenge the breaking of Qiva*s bow. Parajuråma 
acts on the hint in his usual haughty pride; he arrives at 
Mithilå, insults Råma and demands a conflict. In the next Act 
the exchange of insults continues ; Vasistha, Vigvåmitra, Qatå- 
nanda, Janaka, and Da9aratha in vain seek to avoid a struggle 
between the youth and the savage Brahmin, slayer of his own 

mother and exterminator of Ksatriyas, but they fail. Act IV 
reveals that Parajuråma has been defeated, and has saluted with 
respect the victor ; Målyavant bethinks him of a new device, 
Qurpanakhå will assume the dress of Mantharå, servant of 
Kaikeyl, Dajaratha^s favourite wife, and destroy the concord 
of the royal family. That family is in excellent spirits ; Råma 
is at Mithilå with his father-in-Iaw when the supposed Mantharå 
appears, bearing an alleged letter from Kaikeyl asking him to 
secure Da9aratha's fulfilment of two boons he had once granted 
her ; these are the selection of her son Bharata as crown prince 
and Råma's banishment for fourteen years. Meanwhile Bharata 
and his uncle Yudhåjit have asked Da9aratha to crown Råma 
forthwith ; he is only too willing, but Råma arrives, reports the 
demands of Kaikeyl and insists on leaving for the forest, accom- 
panied by Sltå and Laksmana, while Bharata is bidden remain, 
though he treats himself but as vicegerent- In Act V a dialogue 
between the aged vultures Jatåyu and Sampåti informs us of 
Råma's doings in the forest and destruction of demons ; Sampåti 

is uneasy and bids Jatåyu guard Råma welL Jatåyu fares on 
his duty, sees Sltå stolen by Råvana, and is slain in her defence. 
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We see Råma and Laksmana in mourning ; they wander in the 
forest, save, and receive tidings from, an ascetic ; Vibhisana, 
brother of Råvana, exiled from Lanka» wishes to meet them at 



Rsyamukha where also are the jewels dropped by Sitå in her 
despair. Vålin, however, on the instigation of Målyavant, seeks 
to forbid their entry ; Råma persists and slays his foe, who bids 
his brother Sugrlva lend his aid to Råma's search. In Act VI 



Målyavant appears desolated by the failure of his plans : he 



hears of Hanumant*s setting Lanka on fire. Råvana appears, 
doting on Sltå ; in vain Mandodarl warns him of the advance of 
the enemy, but his disbelief is rudely dispelled ; Angada bears 
terms of sm-render of Sitå and humiliation before Laksmana ; he 
refuses, and seeks to punish the envoy, who escapes. He then 
goes out to battle, described at length by Indra and Citraratha, 



who, as divine, can watch it from the sky; Råvana performs 
feats of valour, but Hanumant revives with ambrosia Råma and 
his comrades, and Råvana finally falls dead beside his gallant 
son, Meghanåda. In Act VII the cities Lanka and Alakå, 
represented by their deities, exchange condolences ; it is reported 
that Sitå has by the fire ordeal proved her chastity. The whole 
of Råma^s party are now triumphant ; an aerial journey carries 
them to the north, where they are welcomed by Råma's brothers 
and Da9aratha's widows, and Vi9våmitra crowns Råma. 

The Uttar ar åmacarita ^ is based on the last and late book of 
the Råmåyana, Janaka has departed ; Sitå enceinte is sad and 
Råma is consoling her. News is brought from Vasistha ; he bids 
the king meet every wish of his wife, but rank first of all his duty 
to his people. Laksmana reports that the painter, who has been 
depicting the scenes of their wanderings, has finished ; they enter 
the gallery, and live over again their experiences, Råma consol- 
ing Sltå for her cruel separation from her husband and friends ; 
incidentally he prays the holy Ganga to protect her and that the 
magic arms he has may pass spontaneously to his sons. Sitå, 
wcaried, falls asleep. The Brahmin Durmukha, who has been 
sent to report on the feeling of the people, reveals that they 
doubt Sitå's purity. Råma has already promised Sltå to let her 
visit again the forest, scene of her wanderings ; he now decides 

^ Ed. and trs, S. K. BelTalkar, HOS. xxi-xxiil ; trs. C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 
18741 P. d'Allieim, Bois-Ie-Roi, i 
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that, when she has gone, she must not return, and the command 
is obeyed. Act II shows an ascetic Åtreyl in con verse with the 
spirit of the woods, Våsantl ; we learn that Råma is celebrating 
the horse sacrifice, and that Vålmlki is bringing up two fine boys 
entrusted to him by a goddess. Råma enters, sword in hand, to 
lay an impious Qudra Qambuka; slain^ the latter, purified by 
this death, appears in spirit form and leads his benefactor to 
Agastya's hermitage. In Act III two rivers Tamaså and Muralå 
converse ; they tell us that Sitå abandoned would have killed 
herself but Ganga preserved her, and entrusted her two sons, 
bom in her sorrow, to Vålmiki to train. Then Sitå in a spirit 
form appears, unseen by mortals ; she is permitted by Ganga to 
revisit under Tamasa s care the scenes of her youth, Råma also 
appears. At the sight of the scene of their early love, both faint, 
but Sitå, recovering, touches unseen Råma who recovers only to 
relapse and be revived again. Finally Sitå departs, leaving Råma 

fainting. 

The scene changes in Act IV to the hermitage of Janaka, 
retired from kingly duties; Kau9alyå, Råma's mother, meets 

him and both forget seif in consoling each other. They are inter- 
rupted by the merry noises of the children of the hermitage ; 
one especially is pre-eminent ; questioned, he is Lava, who has a 
brother Kuga and who knows Råma only from Vålmiki*s work. 
The horse from Råma's sacrifice approaches, guarded by soldiers. 
Lava joins his companions, but, unlike them, he is undaunted by 
the royal claim of sovereignty and decides to oppose it. Act V 
passes in an exchange of martial taunts between him and Candra- 
ketu, who guards the horse for Råma, though each admires the 
other. In Act VI a Vidyådhara and his wife, flying in the air, 
describe the battle of the youthful heroes and the magic weapons 
they use. The arrival of Råma interrupts the conflict. He 
admires Lava's bravery, which Candraketu extols ; he questions 
him, but finds that the magic weapons came to him spon- 
taneously. Ku9a enters from Bharata's hermitage, whither he 
has carried Vålmiki's poem to be dramatized. The father 
admires the two splendid youths, who are, though he knows it 

not, his own sons. 

In Act VII all take part in a supernatural spectacle devised 
by Bharata and played by the Apsarases. Sitå*s fortunes after 
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her abandonment are depicted ; she weeps and casts herself in 
the Bhåglrathi ; she reappears, supported by Prthivl, the earth 
goddess, and Ganga, each carrying a new-born infant. Prthivl 
declaims against the harshness of Råma, Ganga excuses his acts ; 
both ask Sltå to care for the children until they are old enough 
to hand over to Vålmlki, when she can act as she pleases. Rima 
is carried away, he believes the scene real, now he intervenes in 
the dialogue, now he faints. Arundhati suddenly appears with 
Sltå, who goes to her husband and brings him back to conscious- 
ness. The people acclaim the queen, and Vålmlki presents to 
them Råma^s sons, Kuga and Lava. 

Indian tradition asserts that of the Mahåvlracarita Bhava- 
bhuti wrote only up to stanza 46 of Act V, the rest being com- 
pleted by Subrahmanya Kavi ; if this were to be tåken as certain, 
it would be a sign that that drama was never completed, and so 
was the last work of the author, but the maturity ot the Uttara- 
råmacarita makes it clear that, whatever there may be of truth 
in the story, the incompleteness cannot have been due to lack of 



time. 



3. Bhavabhuti s Dramatic Art and Style 



It IS difficult to doubt that Bhavabhuti must have been 
induced to write his Prakarana in an effort to vie with the author 
of the Mrcchakatikå. It is true that no such humour as lightens 
that drama is found in the Målatimådhava^ but that was doubt- 
less due to Bhavabhati's own temperament ; conscious that he 
had no gift ^ in that direction, he omitted boldly the part of the 
Vidusaka which he could clearly not have handled effectively. 
But in doing so he lessened greatly his resources, and has to 
select for his theme in lieu of comic relief incidents of the 
terrible and horrible type blended with the supematural. The 
main love-story, with the episode of the two young lovers, 
whose desires are thwarted by interposition of a powerful suitor, 
and whose affairs are mixed up with those of two other lovers, 
both affections ending in elopements, occurs in the Kathåsarit- 



^ The deplorable efibrt in Act IV of the Uttararåtnacariia at delibcrate hnmonr 
shows his weakness in this regard. A certain measnre of irony of situatton is all that 
he ever attains, e.g, in conneaclon with Rama*s ignorance of the identity of his sons, 
cf. UUairarmtmearita^ iv. 22/3 ; vi. 19/20, 
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sågara} and in that collection as elsewhere* we find the motifs 
of the sacrifice of a maiden by a magician and the offering of 

flesh to the demons to obtain their aid. But the credit is due to 
Bhavabhuti of combining them in an efFective enough vvhole, and 
of producing in Act V a spectacle at once horrible and exciting. 
He has also improved his authorities in detail ; the escaped tiger 



places the more conventional elephant; and the intrigue is 



more effectually welded together by making Madayantikå the 
sister of Nandana, the king's favourite. Further, he has intro- 
duced the machinery of Kåmandaki and her assistants Avalokitå 
and Saudåmini. This again is tåken from the romance; Dandin, 
as Brahmanical an author as Bhavabhuti himself, adopts Bud- 
dhist nuns as go-betweens, and Kåmandakfs ofRces are perfectly 
honourable ; she merely undertakes, at the request of the parents, 
to subtract Målatl from marriage with one unworthy of her and 
not her father*s choice. The influence of Kålidasa explains 
Act IX, which is a manifest effort to rival Act IV of the Vikra- 
morvaql^ which it excels in tragic pathos, if it is inferior to it in 
grace and charm. The same Act has a flagrant imitation of the 



Meghaduta in Mådhava's idea of sending a cloud message to his 



lost love, and is full of verbal reminiscences of that text. 

The plot, however interesting, is extremely badly knit toge- 
ther ; the action is dependent to an absurd degree on accident ; 
Målatl twice on the verge of death is twice saved by mere chance. 
Moreover, the characters live apart from all contact with real 
life ; they are in a city like the characters of the Mrcchakatikå^ 
but seem to exist in a world of their ovvn in which the escape of 
tigers and the abduction of maidens with murderous intent cause 
no surprise. There is little individuality in hero or heroine, 
though the shy modesty of the latter contrasts with the boldness 
of Madayantikå, who flings herself at Makaranda's head. A 
friend of Mådhava, Kalahansa, is asserted later ^ to be a Vita, but 
has nothing characteristic, and probably the assertion is without 
ground. 

The Mahåviracarita lacks the novelty of the Målailmådhava, 
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but Bhavabhuti^s eflfort to give some unity to the plot is com- 
mendable, though it is nnsuccessful. The fatal error, of course, 
is the narration of events in long speeches in lieu of action. The 
conversations of Målyavant and Qurpanakha, of Jatåyu and 
Sampåti, of Indra and Citraratha, and of Alakå and Lanka are 
wholly undramatic ; the word-painting of the places of their 
adventures, as seen from the aerial car on the return home, has 
not the shghtest conceivable right to a place in drama. The 
elaborate exchange of passionate and grandiose defiances 
between Råma and Parafuråma which drags through two Acts 
does credit to the rhetorical powers of the dramatist, but is 
wearisome and a mere hindrance to the action. On the other 
hand, the scene where Bharata determines to act as vicegerent 
and that between Vålin and Sugriva are effective, while with 
excellent taste Vålin is made an enemy, who opposes Råma under 
bad advice, and the treachery and fraternal strife of the Råmå- 
yana disappear for good. The characterization is feeble ; Råma and 
Sita are tediously of one pattern without shadow on their virtue, 
and neither Målyavant nor Råvana surpasses mediocrity. 

The Uttar ar åmacarita reaches no higher level as a drama ; he 
has a period of twelve years to cover, as he had fourteen in the 
Makåvtracarita, and to produce effective unity would be hard for 

any author ; Bhavabhuti has made no serious effort to this end ; 

he has contented himself with imagining a series of striking 

pictures. The first Act is admirably managed ; the tragic irony 

of Sitå*s gazing on the pictures of a sorrow over for good just on 

the verge of an even crueller fate, and of asking for a visit to see 

the old scenes of her unhappiness as well as her joy, which 

affords the king the means of immediately abandoning her, is 

perfectly brought out. Yet excuses are made for the king ; it is 

the voice of duty that he hears ; his counsellors who might have 

stayed his rash act are away. The scene in Act III, when Sltå 

sees and forgives her spouse, is admirable in its delicacy of the 

portrayal of her gradual but generous surrender to the proof that, 

though harsh, he deeply loved her. Lava again is a fine study 

in his pride, foUowed by submission to the great king when 

approached with courtesy, but the Vidyådhara*s tale of the use 

of the magic weapons, doubtless an effort to vie with Bhåravi's 

Kiråtårjtmlya, is ineffective. The last Act, however, reveals 
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Bhavabhuti at his best ; the plain tale of the Råmåyana makes 
Ku^a and Lava recite the story of the Råmåyana at a sacrifice 
and be recognized by their father ; here a supernatural drama 
with goddesses as actors leads insensibly to a happy ending, for 
Bhavabhuti again defies tradition to attain the end, without 
which the drama would be defective even in our eyes. Sitå and 
Rama are splendidly characterized ; the one in his greatness of 
power and nobility of spirit, the other ethereal and spiritual, 
removed from the gross things of earth. Janaka and Kaucalyå 



are efFectively drawn ; their condolences have the accent of sin 
cerity, but the other characters — there are twenty-four in all 
present nothing of note. It was not within BhavabhOti's narrow 
range to create figures on a generous scale ; in his other drama- 
they are reduced to the minimum necessary for the action. 

As a poem the merits of the Uttararåmacariia are patent and 
undeniable. The temper of Bhavabhuti was akin to the grand 
and the inspiring in nature and life ; the play blends the martial 
fervour of Råma and his gallant son with the haunting pathos of 
the fate of the deserted queen, and the forests,the mountains, the 
rivers in the first three Acts afford abundant opportunity for his 

great ability in depicting the rugged as well as the tender 
elements of nature ; what is awe-inspiring and magnificent in its 
grandeur has an attraction for Bhavabhuti, which is not shown in 
the more limited love of nature in Kålidåsa. He excels Kåli- 
dåsa also in the last Act, for the reunion of Sita and Råma has 
a depth of sentiment, not evoked by the tamer picture of the 
meeting of Duhsanta and Qakuntalå ; both Råma and Sitå are 
creatures of more vital life and deeper experience than the king 

and his woodland love. 

We find, in fact, in Bhavabhuti, in a degree unknown to 
Kålidåsa, child of fortune, to whom life appeared as an ordered 
joyous whole, the sense of the mystery of things ; * w^hat brings 
things together ', he says, * is some mysterious inward tie ; it is 
certainly not upon outward circumstances that affection rests '.-^ 
Self-sacrifice is a reality to Bhavabhuti; Råma is prepared 
to abandon without a pang affection, compassion, and felicityj 
nay Sitå herself, for the sake of his people,^ and he acts up to his 
resolve. Friendship is to him sacred ; to guard a friend's interests 



^ Uitararåmacarita, vi. I3. ^ Ibid,^ i. 12. 
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at the cost of one's own, to avoid in dealings with him all malice 



and guile, and to strive for his weal as if for one's own is the 
essential mark of true friendship.^ Admirable also is his concep- 
tion of love, far noblcr than that normal in Indian literature ; it 
is the same in happiness and sorrow, adapted to every circum- 
stance of life^ in which the heart finds solace, unspoiled by age, 
mellowing and becoming more valuable as in course of time 
reserve dies away, a supreme blessing attained only by those that 
are foitunate and after long toil^ The child completes the 
union ; it ties in a common knot of union the strands of its 
parents' hearts.^ Bhavabhuti was clearly a solitary soul ; this is 
attested by the prologue of the MålaUmådhava : 
ye nåma kecid iha nah prathayanty avajnåm : jånmtti te 

kim apt tan pratt nåis a yainah 
ntpatsyate 'sti mama ko ^pi samånadharmå : halo hy ayam 

anavadhir vipulå ca prthvi, 
* Those that disparage me know little ; for them my effort is not 
made ; there will or does exist some one with like nature to mine, 
for time is boundless and the earth is wide/ Yet we may 
sympathize with those who felt "* that his art was unfit for the 
stage, for Bhavabhuti's style has many demerits in addition to 
the defects of his technique. 

Bhavabhuti in fact proclaims here as his own merit richness 
and elevation of expression (praitdhatvam vdåratå ca vacasåm) 
and depth of meaning, and we must admit that he has no small 
grounds for his claims. The depth of thought and grandeur 
which can be admitted in the case of Bhavabhuti must be 
measured by Indian standards, and be understood subject to the 
grave limitations which are imposed on any Brahmanical specula- 
tion as to existence by the orthodoxy which is as apparent in 
Bhavabhuti as it is in the lighter-hearted Kalidåsa, When, 
therefore, we are told ^ that * with reference to Kalidåsa he holds 
a position such as Aeschylus holds with reference to Euripides *, 
we must not take too seriously the comparison. No poet, in fact, 
suggests less readily comparison with Euripides than does Kali- 
dåsa, He has nothing whatever of the questioning mind of the 
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Mahaotracarita, v. 59. Cf. Uttararåmacarita, iv. 13, 14 
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Greek dramatist, contemporary of the Sophists-, and eager 
inquirer into the validity of all established conventions. In 
style again he aims at a level of perfection of achievement, which 
was neither sought nor attained by Euripides. Unquestionably, 




any parallel were worth making, Kålidåsa would fall to be 
ranked as the Sophokles of the Indian drama, for as far as any 
Indian poet could, * he saw life steadily and saw it whole ', and 
was free from the vain questionings which vexed the soul of 
Euripides. Bhavabhuti again cannot seriously be compared 
with Aischylos, for he accepted without question the Brahmanical 
conceptions of world order, unlike the great Athenian who sought 
to interpret for himself the fundamental facts of existence, and 
who found for them no solution in popular belief or traditional 
religion. There can, moreover, be no greater contrast in style 
than that between the simple strength of Aischylos, despite his 
power of brilliant imagery,^ and the over-elaboration and 




geration of Bhavabhuti. The distinction between Kålidåsa and 
his successor is of a different kind. Both accepted the traditional 

order, but Kålidåsa, enjoying, we mayfeel assured, a full measure 

of prosperity in the golden age of India under the Gupta empire, 
viewed with a determined optimism all that passed before him in 
life, in strange contrast to the bitterness of the denunciations of 
existence which Buddhism, then losing ground, has set forth as 
its contribution to the problems of life. Bhavabhuti, on his part, 
recognized with a truer insight, sharpened perhaps by the obvious 
inferiority of his fortunes and failure to enjoy substantial royal 
favour, the difficulties and sorrows of life ; his theme is not the 
joys of a pleasure-loving great king or the vicissitudes of a Puru- 
ravas, too distant from humanity to touch our own life, but the 
bitter woes of Råma and Sitå, who have for us the reality of 



manhood and womanhood, as many a touch reminds us : ^ 
kim apt kim api mandam mandant dsatiiyogåd : avicaliiaka" 

polam jalpaioQ ca kramena 
agithilaparirambhavyåprtaikaikadosnor : aviditagatayåmå rå- 

trir evajh vyaraiislL 
* As slowly and gently, cheek pressed against cheek, we whis- 
pered soft nothings, each clasping the other with warm embrace 
the night, whose watches had sped unnoticed, came to an end/ 
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As regards the formal side of Bhavabhuti's style we must 
unquestionably admit his power of expression, which is displayed 
equally in all three dramas. To modern taste Bhavabhuti is 
most attractive when he is simple and natural, as he can be when 



it pleases him. Thus in Act VI of the M ålatlmådhav a we have 
a pretty expression of Mådhava's joy at the words of love of him 
uttered by Målatl when she has no idea of his presence near her : 
mlånasya jlvakustimasya vtkåsanåni : samtarpanåni sakalen- 

driyamohanåni 
ånandanåni hrdayaikarasåyanåni : distyå niayåpy adkiga" 

tåni vacomrtåm, 

m 

* Fortune has favoured me, for I have heard the nectar of her 
words that make to bloom again the faded fiower of my life, 
delightful, disturbing every sense, causing gladness, sole elixir for 
my heart/ The deliberate rhyming effect is as appropriate as it 
is uncommon in such elaboration, and it is characteristic that the 
same effect is shortly afterwards repeated. Effective simplicity 
and directness also characterize the speech, in Sanskrit contrary 
to the usual rule, of Buddharaksitå in Act VII, when she clinches 
the argument in favour of the elopement of Madayantika and 
Makaranda : 

freyån manorathasahasravrtah sa esak: siLptapramattaja" 

nmn etad amåtyavegma 
praudham iamah kuru krtajnatayaiva bkadram: utksipta- 

mukamaninupura-in ehi yåmah» 

* Here is thy beloved, on whom a thousand times thy hopes have 
rested ; in the ministers palace the men are asleep or drunken ; 
impenetrable is the darkness ; be grateful and show thy favour ; 
come, let us silence ourjewelled anklets by laying them aside, 
and depart hence/ Equally effective is the expression of the 
admirable advice tendered to Madhava and Målati at the moment 
when Kamandaki has succeeded in securing their union : 

preyo mitram handhutå vå samagrå : sarve kåmåk géva- 

dhir jlvitam vå 

sirlnånt bhartå dharmadåråg ca ptmsåm: ity anyonyam 



*4V mm 



vatsaycr jnåtaw. astu. 
* Knowj my dear children, that to a wife her husband and to 
a husband his lawful wife are, each to each, the dearest of friends, 
the sum total of relationships, the completeness of desire, the 
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perfection of treasures, even iife itsdV Pretty again are the 
terms in vvhich Kåmandaki laments Målati in Act X when she 
learns of her disappearance : 

d janmanak pratimuhurtavigesaraniyåny : åcestitåni tuva 

samprati tant tåni 

cåtufii cårumadhtiråni ca sanismriåni: dekam dahanti hr da- 

• • • • 

yaui ca vidårayantL 
* My body is aflame and my heart torn in sunder by the memory 
of thy childish movements which grew more dehghtful every 
hour from thy birth, and of the beauty and sweetness of thy 
loving words.' 

It is, therefore, the more to be regretted that Bhavabhuti was 
not content with simplicity, but is often too fond of elaborate 
and overloaded descriptions, which are fatally lacking in sim- 
plicity and intelligibility and can be fully comprehended only 
after careful study and examination. We must, however, it is 
clear, admit that Bhavabhuti definitely improved in taste as the 
years went on. The latest of his dramas, the Uttar ar åmacarita^ 

is far less obnoxious to criticism for defects of judgement than 

the Målattmådhava, which may be set down as an adventure in 
a genre unsuited to the poet's talent. There is an admirable 
touch in the scene in Act I of the play where Sitå, wearied, falls 
to rest on the pillow of Råma's arm, that arm which no other 
woman can claim and which has ever lulled her to sleep, and he 
gazes on her in fond admiration :^ 

iyam gehe laksmlr iyani amrtavartir nayanayor 
as av asyåh spargo vaptisi "bahiilag candanarasah 
ayam kanthe båfmh gigiramasrno mauktikasarah 
kim asyå na preyo yadi par am asahyas tu virahalu 
' She is Fortune herself in my home ; she is a pencil of ambrosia 
for the eyes ; her touch here on my body is as fragrant as sandal 
juice ; her arm round my neck is cool and soft as a necklace of 
pearls; what in her is there that is not dear, save only the 
mii?ery of separation from her?' Scarcely are the words said 
than the attendant enters with the word, * It has come \ which on 
her lips is to announce the advent of the spy whose report is to 
lead to Sltå's banishment, while the audience, following the words, 
applies it at once to the separation which Raaia was deploring, 
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and which to him was the parting in the past when Råvaiia stole 
his bride. 

The spontaneous regard which springs up for each other in 
the hearts of the two princes Lava and Candraketu when they 
meet is admirably depicted : ^ 

yadrcchåsampåtah kim u gitnaganånmn atigayak 
ptiråno vå janmåntaranibidabandhaJi paricayak 
nijo vå sambandhah kim u vidhivagåt ko 'py avidito 
mamaitasmin dr ste hrdayam avadhånam racayatif 

' Is it this chance encounter, or his wealth of splendid qualitieb, or 
an ancient love, firm bound in a former birth, or a common tie of 
blood unknown through the might of fate, which draws close my 
heart to him even at first sight ? ' 

The rebuke which VåsantI addresses to Råma for his treat- 
ment of Sitå, despite the loyalty of the queen, is effectively 
broken off by a faint : ^ 

tvam jlvitmh ivam asi me hrdayafh dvitlyam 
tvaih kattmudl nayanayor amrtam tvam ange 
ity ådibhih priyagatair anurudhya mugdhåm 
iåfn eva gåntam athavå ktm atah parena, 

' " Thou art my life, my second heart, thou the moonlight of 
my eyes, the ambrosia for my body thou " : with these and 
a hundred other endearments didst thou win her simple soul, and 
now alas — but what need to say more ? ' 

Elsewhere we have less simplicity, but in these cases we mubt 
distinguish carefully between those instances in which the diffi- 
culty and complexity of expression serve to illustrate the 
thought, and those in which the words are made to stand in lieu 
of ideas. In many cases Bhavabhuti may justly claim to have 
achieved substantial success, even when he is not precisely simple. 
The effect of love on Mådhava is effectively expressed : ^ 

paricchedåtitah sakalavacanånåm avisayah 
punarjanmany asminn amtbhavapatham yo na gatavåii 
vivekapradkvahsåd upacitafnahåmohagahano 
vikar ah ko ^py antar jadayati ca tåpam ca kur ti te. 

*An emotion, evading determination , inexpressible by words, 
never before experienced in this birth of mine, wholly confusing 
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because of the impossibility of examination, is at once numbing 
me within and fiUing me with a torment of fire.' 

The poet's command of the philosophical conceptions of his 
day is shown in the verse following : 

paricchedavy aktiv bhavafi na purahsthe ^pi visaye 

bhavaty abhyaste 'pi smaranam atathåbhåvavirasam 

na samtåpacchedo himas ar asi vå candramasi vå 
mano nisfkågunyam bhramati ca kim apy ålikhati ca. 

* Though an object be before one*s gaze, determination is not 
easy ; brought back, memory intervenes to introduce an element 
of falsity ; neither in the cool lake nor in the moonbeams can 
pabsion be quenched; my mind, powerless to attain a fixed 
result, wandersj and yet records something.' 

We have a further effective picture of the physical effect of love 
on Mådhava when he seeks to assuage his sorrows by depicting 
his beloved from memory : ^ 

våram våram tirayati drgor udgamam båspapuras 
tatsanikalpopahitajadima stambhain abkyett gåtram 

sadyak svidyann ayam aviratotkampalolåhgtdlkah 

pånir lekhåvidhisu niiaråm variate kim karomi* 

* Tmie after time the tears that stream from my eyes blind my 
sight ; my body is paralysed by the numbness born of the thought 



of her ; when I seek to dra w, my hand grows moist and trem 
bles incessantly ; ah, what is there that I can do ? ' 



.2 



It is, however, easy to pass into exaggeration , as in : 

llneva pratibiinbiteva likhitevotklrnarupeva ca 
pratyupteva ca vajralepaghatitevåniarnikhåteva ca 

så nag cetasi klliteva vigikhaig cetobhuvah paucabhig 
cintåsamtatitantnjålanibidasyuteva ca lagnå priyå, 
* So have I grasped my dear one that she \% as it were merged in 
me, reflected in me, depicted in me, her form mingled in me, cabt 
into me, cemented with adamant to me, planted within me, pinned 
to my soul by the five arrows of love, firmly sewn into the fabric 
of my thought continuum^ 

A stanza like this, whatever credit it niay do to the ingenuity 
of its author, hardly gives any high opinion of his literary taste, 
but we are undoubtedly forced to asbume that he believed 
deliberately in the merits of the style he adopted, which as 
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contrasted with that of Kålidåsa belongs to the Gaudl t>'pe.^ 
which loves compounds in prose, and aims at the grandiose 
rather than sweetness and grace. The adoption of such a style, 
possibly under the influence of the reputation of Bana, is wholly 
unjustified in drama ; the prose, which normaliy in the plays moves 
freely and easily, is hampered by compounds of ridiculous length 
which must have been nearly as unintelligible to his audiences as 



they are now without careful study. The defect, it is true, 
gradually diminishes ; the Uttar ar åmacarita is far freer from sint, 
of this type. In the verse the theory does not make such 
demands for compounds, so that the poetry is often better than 
the prose ; especially in his latest drama it gains clearness and 
intelligibility. Sanskrit, however, was clearly in large mea- 
sure an artificial language to Bhavabhuti; he employs far too 
freely rare terms cuUed from the lexicons, honourable to his 
scholarship but not to his taste, and the same lack of taste is 
displayed in the excess of his exaggerations. Of the sweetness 
and charm of Kålidåsa he has as little as of the power of sugges- 
tion displayed by his predecessor , but he excels in drawing with 
a few strokes the typical features of a situation or emotion. He 
seeks propriety in his characters' utterances ; Janaka shows his 
philosophical training, as do the two ascetics in Act IV ; Lava 
manifests his religious pupilship under Vålmlki; Tamaså as a 
river goddess uses similes from the waters. Effective is the 
speech of the old chamberlain who addresses the newly-crowned 
Råma as * Råma dear ' to remember the change and fall back on 
*Your Majesty\ It may be admitted also that in many 
passages Bhavabhuti does produce effective concatenations of 
sounds, but only at the expense of natural expression and clear- 
ness of diction. The appreciation which he has excited in India 
is often due not to his real merits, but to admiration of these 

linguistic tours de force ^ such as the following : 

dordandåncitacandragekharadkanurdandåvablmngodyaias 



tahkåradh vanir åryabålacaritapraståvanådmdimah 
dråkparyastakapålasamputamiladbrahmåndabkåndodara 

bhråmyatpinditacandimå katkavi aho nådyåpi vigråmyatL 
' The twang, emanating from the broken staff of ^iva's bow, bent 
by his staff-Hke arms, is the trumpet sound proclaiming to the 

^ "Våmaaa, i. 3.13 ; SD, (Ja 7; Kåvyadar^tt^ i. 40 ff. 
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world the youthful prowess of my noble brother ; it ceases not 
yet, its reverberations enhanced by its rumbling through the 
interstices of the fragments of the universe rent asunder by the 



dread explosion/ It may readily be admitted that the sound 
effect of such a verse is admirable, but it is attained only at the 
sacrifice of clearness and propriety of diction. 




. The Language and the Me tres 

Bhavabhtiti, with his limited scope, confines himself to Qaura- 
senl, and models his style on Sanskrit, so that the speakers of 
Prakrit are committed to the absurdity of elaborate style in what 
is supposed to be a vernacular. For him doubtless as for later 
poets the production of Prakrit was a mechanical task of trans- 
forming Sanskrit according to the rules of Vararuci or other 

grammarians. 

In metre the Mahåvlracarita shows a free use of the Qloka, as 
is inevitable in an epic play ; it is found 129 times ; the Qårdula- 
vikridita (75), Vasantatilaka (39), ^ikharini (31), and Sragdharå 
{%%) are the other chief metres ; the Upajåti, Mandåkråntå, and 



Målini are not rare, but the Aryå (3) and Giti (1) are almost 



gone, and there are only sporadic Aupacchandasika, Puspitågra, 
Prthvi, Praharsinl, Rathoddhatå, Vanjasthå, Qålini, and Harini, 
The Uttar ar åmacarita has the same metres, save the Sragdharå, 
a curious omission ; it adds the Drutavilambita and Manjubhå- 
sinl ; the occurrences of the Qloka are 89, the Qikharim is second 
(30), Vasantatilaka third {%6), and ?årdulavikridita fourth {%sh 
The Målatlmådhava has the same metres as the Uiiararå7na- 
carita plus the Narkutaka ^ and a Dandaka of six short syllables 
and sixteen amphimacers ; here the Vasantatilaka takes first 



place (49), gårdulavikridita (3^^), gikharinl {21), and Harinl ( 
The Målini (ai) and Mandåkråntå (15) take on greater impor- 
tance, while the gioka is negligible (14). The fact that there are 
only 8 Åryås reflects the changed character of Bhavabhuti's 



ification from that of Kålidåsa 



^ VJWWV — '^-^ V^VV^ — <w'W— uw 
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news received by Cånakya with admirable composure, for they 
are also his emissaries. 

Act II shows Råksasa^s counter-plots. Virådhaka, in a serpent- 
charmer*s disguise, bears him news of ill import : the scheme to 
murder Candragupta, as he passed under a coronation arch, has 
failed, Vairodhaka, uncle of Malayaketu, who stayed when his 
nephew fled and had been crowned also as lord of half the realm, 
being slain in Hau of Candragupta ; Abhayadatta, who offered 
him poison, has been forced to drink the draught ; Pramodaka, 
the chamberlain, has flaunted the wealth sent to him to use m 
bribes, and is dead in misery ; the bold spirits, who were to 
issue from a subterranean passage into the king*s bedchamber, 
have been detected by the king through the sight of ants bearing 
a recent meal, and burnt in agony in their hiding place; Jlva- 
siddhi is banished, Qakatadåsa condemned to the stake, Candana- 
dåsa to the same fate. The tale of woe is interrupted by the 
advent of Qakatadåsa with Siddhårthaka, who restores his seal to 
Råksasa, saying he had picked it up at Candanadåsa's house, and 
begs permission to remain in his train. Virådhaka now gives the 
one piece of good news : Candragupta is tired of Cånakya. At 



this moment Råksasa is asked if he will buy some precious 
jewels, and hastily bids ^akatadåsa see to the price, little knowing 
that they are sent by Cånakya to entrap him. Act III displays 
Cånakya at his ablest ; a fine scene takes place between him and 
Candragupta, on the score that he has forbidden all feasting 
without telling the king ; the monarch finally upbraids him, the 
minister taunts him with ingratitude and insolence, resJgns 
Office, and leaves in high dudgeon ; none but the chief actors 
know the whole is but a ruse, and Råksasa's fortunes seem again 
fair. In Act IV the bright prospect begins to darken ; Bhåguiå- 
yana, for the officials who have deserted to Malayaketu, explains 
to that monarch that they desire to deal direct with him, not 
Råksasa ; the latter, they suggest, is no real foe of Candragupta ; 
Cånakya were out of the way, there would be nothing to 
hinder his allying himself with Candragupta. The king is 
perplexed, and his doubt increases when he overhears a conversa- 
tion between Råksasa and a courier who bears the glad tidings 
of the split between the king and Cånakya ; Råksasa eagerly 
exclaims that Candragupta is now in the palms of his hands 
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(hastatalagata)y a phrase which unhappily lend<i itself to the 
suspicious interpretation that he meditates alliance with that 
king. Malayaketu*s conversation with Råksasa, which ensues, 
leaves him half-hearted for an advance, for he cannot rid him- 
self of his suspicions of the minister. The Act ends with Jlva- 
siddhi's admissiou to see Råksasa, who asks him in vain for 
intelligible advice as to the time for an advance, receiving in lieu 
much astrological lore and what is really a presage of disaster. 
This is achieved in Act V, First Jivasiddhi approaches Bhågu- 
råyana, who is entrusted with the grant of permits to leave the 
camp, and ad mits — with feigned reluctance — in order to get 
a permit, that he fears Råksasa, who used him formerly when he 
was arranging for the poisoning of Pai^vatefa, but now seeks to 



slay him. The king, who overhears this, is wild with rage: he 
had deemed his father slain by Cånakya, and Bhåguråyana has 
great difficulty in persuading him that Råksasa*s action might be 
deemed justifiable, and that at any rate vengeance must wait. 
Siddhårthaka, however, now appears a prisoner, caught tiying to 
escape without a passport; beaten, he finally gives evidence 
against Råksasa in the shape of the letter written in Act I 
Qakatadåsa, which he asserts he was to bear from Råksasa to 
Candragupta, a jewel sealed, like the letter, with Råksasa's seal 
one given by Malayaketu to Råksasa and by him to Siddhår- 
thaka for rescuing Qakatadåsa, and a verbal message, stating the 
terms demanded by the allied kings for their treachery, and 




Råksasa*s own demand, the removal of Cånakya. The king con- 
fronts Råksasa with the proofs, and the minister has made his 
case worse from the start, for, asked the order of march proposed, 
he assigns to the allied kings the proud duty of guarding the 
king*s person, which Malayaketu interprets as a dcvice to facili 
tåte their treachery. Råksasa is bewildered ; he can deny the 
message, but the seal and the writing are genuine ; can ^akata- 



dåsa have turned traitor through fear? The argument agamst 



him is clinched by the king*s seeing that he wears a fine jewel, 
one of those purchased at the close of Act II ; it was the king s 
father's, and must, he insists, be the price of the minister*s 
treachery. Incensed, the foolish king gives orders to bury alive 
those allied kings who craved territory as their reward, and to 
trample under elephants those who sought them as their share. 
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All is confusion, and Råksasa, insolently spared, slips away to 
fulfil his duty of rescuing his friend Candanadåsa. 

Act VI reveals Råksasa in the capital deeply soliloquizing on 
the failure of all his ends, and the fate of his friend. A spy of 
Candragupta*s approaches him, and passes himself off as one 
seeking death, in despair for Candanadåsa's fate, on which Can- 
dragupta's mind is relentlessly set. He warns Råksasa that he 
may not attempt a rescue, for, when they fear one, the execii- 
tioners slay the victim out of hand, and Råksasa sees that 
nothing save self-sacrifice is left for him. The net is now firmly 
east ; Act VII sees Candanadåsa led out to death, his wife and 
child beside him, a scene manifestly imitated from the MrccJia- 



"katikå ; the wife is determined to die also, but Råksasa inter- 
venes; Cånakya and Candragupta come on the scene, and 
Råksasa decides to accept the office of minister pressed on him 
by bothj when thus alone he can save, not his own life, but that 
of Candanadåsa and his friends. They, indeed, are in sore case, 
for Malayaketu's massacre of the kings has broken the host into 
fragments, and the apparent rebels have tåken the moment to 
capture him and his court. As minister, Råksasa is permitted 
to free Malayaketu and restere his lands, Candanadåsa is 

rewarded, and a general amnesty approved. 

The interest in the action never flags: the characters of 

Cånakya and Råksasa are excellent foils. Each in his own way 

is admirable; Cånakya in his undying and just hatred of the 

Nandas, and Råksasa in his unsparing devotion to their cause, his 

noble desire to save Candanadåsa, and his fine submission, for the 

sake of others, to a yoke he had purposed never to bear. The 

maxims of politics in which both delight may amuse us ; the) 

are essentially the Indian views of polity and give the pia}' a 

contact with reality which Professor Lévi^wrongly denies; the 

plots and counterplots of both ministers are the type in which 

Indian polity has ever delighted. The minor figures are all 

interesting ; Siddhårthaka and Samiddhårthaka, gentlemen who 

even disguise themselves as Candålas in the last Act, so that 

they may serve Cånakya's aims ; Nipunaka, whose clevemess in 

finding the seal justifies the name he bears ; the disguised 

Virådhaka, the honest Qakatadåsa, the noble Candanadåsa and 

1 TI. i. 326 f. 
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his wife, the one female figure in the play. The kings Candra- 
gupta and Malayaketu represent the contrast of ripe inteliigence 
with youthful ardour, and the weak petulance of one who does 
not know men*s worth, and who rashly and cruelly slays his 
allies on the faith of treachery. Bhaguråyana, who \s> the false 
friend deluding Malayaketu in Candraguptas interest, is a care- 
fully drawn figure ; he dish'kes the work, but dismisses his repul- 
sion as essentially the result of dependence which forbids a man 
to judge between right and wrong. 

Vi9åkhadatta's diction is admirably forcible and direct ; the 
martial character of his di arnas reflects itself in the clearness and 
rapidity of his style, which eschews the deplorable compounds 
which disfigure Bhavabhuti's works. An artist in essentials, he 
uses images, metaphors, and similes with tasteful moderation ; 
alone of the later dramatists, he realizes that he is writing a 
drama, not composing sets ^ of elegant extracts. Hence is ex- 
plained the paucity of citations from him in the anthologies, 
which naturally find little to their purpose in an author of a more 



maniy strain than is usual in the drama. It is significant that 
the Subhåsitåvali cites but two stanzas, under his name, as Vijå- 
khadeva, both pretty but undistinguished ; the second ^ is 

graceful : 

sendracåpaih grtå meghair nipatannirjharå nagåh 

varnakatnbalasamvttå babhtir mattadvipå iva, 

' The mountains, with their leaping waterfalls, girt with rainbow 
clouds, shone like rutting elephants clad in raiment of bright 

hue/ 

More characteristic is the terse and effective phraseology in 

which he describes the dilemma of Malayaketu when his mind 
has been poisoned against Råksasa : ^ 

bhaktyå N andahdånur ågadr dhay å Nandånvayålambinå 
khh C ånaky anir åkr tena hrtinå Mauryena samdhåsyate 
sthairyam bhaktigunasy a vå viganayan satyasandko bhavet 
iiy årudhakulålacakram iva me cetag ciram bhråmyaiu 
' His loyalty was founded on his love for the family of Nanda, it 
rested on a scion of that house ; now that the cunning Maurya is 
severed from Cånakya, will he make terms with him? Or, 

^ His ability in this regard can be seen in the jingle of Malayaketu's lament in v. i6. 
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faithful ever in loyalty, will he keep his pact with me? Per- 
plexed with these thoughts my mind revolves as on a pottei's 
wheel.' 

There is effective gravity in the manner in which the aged 

chamberlain handles the regular topic of his failing powers in old 

.1 

rupådln visayån nirupya karanair yair åimalåbhas tvayå 
labdhas iesv apt caksurådisu hatåh svårthåvabodhakriyåk 




ahgåni prasabhaih tyajanti patutåm åjnåvidheyåni me 
nyasiam murdhni padmh tavaiva jarayå trsne mudhå tåmyasi 




'Sight, alas, and the other organs, wherewith aforetime 1 was 
wont to grasp for myself the sights and objects of desire which 
beheld, have lost their power of action. My limbs obey me 
not and suddenly have lost their cunning ; thy foot is placed on 
my head, old age ; vainly, O desire, dost thou vveary thyself/ 

Råksasa's name inevitably demands the usual play on its 
sense of demoniac, biit Malayaketu's feeling redeems the use 

from triviality : ^ 

mitram mamåyam i ti ntrvrtaciitavrttim 

vigrambkaias tvayi nivegitasarvakåryam 

iåtam nipåtya saka bandhujanåksitoyair 

anvarthasamjha nanu Råksasa råksaso *st f 

' My father*s mind rested secure in thy friendship ; in his con- 
fidence he entrusted to thee the whole hurden of his affairs; 
when, then, thou didst bring him low midst the tears of all his 
kin, didst thou not act, O Råksasa, like the demon whose name 
thou dost bear ? ' 

The martial spirit of Råksasa is admirably brought out in 

Act 11:3 

prakårån paritah garåsanadharaik ksipram pariksipyatåm 
dv åre su dvipadaih pratidvipaghatåbhedaksamaih sthiyatåm 
mnkivå mrtyubhayam prahartiimanasah gatror bale durbale 
te niryåntu maya sahaikamanaso yesåm abhistam yagak, 

^ Around the ramparts be the archers set at once ; stat ion at the 
portals the elephants, strong to overthrow the host of the foe- 
man's herd ; lay fear aside, in eagerness to smite the host of the 
fæ that cannot withstand us, and issue foith with me with one 
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accord, all to whom glory is dean* The hurden of duty is 



:pressed admirably : ^ 

kim Qesasya bharavyathå 
kim vå nåsti parigramo 
kim tv angikrtam utsrjan ki 



na vaptisi ksåm na ksipaty esa yat 
dinapater aste iia yan niccalak 



mnavac chlåghyo jano lajjate 
nirvyudhik pratipannavastum satåm ekam hi gotravratam. 
Is it because Qesa feels not the pain of the hurden of the earth 



that he flings it not asid 



Is it that the sun feels no weariness 



that he does not stand still in his course ? Nay, a noble man 
feels shame to lay aside the duty he has tåken on him, like a 
meaner creature ; for the good this is the one common law, to be 

faithful to what one has undertaken/ The ministeres resolve to 

save his friend is forcibly put : ^ 

audåsmyam na yuktam priyasuhrdi gate matkrtåm eva ghoråm 
vyåpattim Jnåtam asya svatamim akam imam niskrayam kal- 
payåmi, 

* Indifference is impossible since my dear friend has fallen into 
this disaster for my sake ; I have it : my own life do I set as 
ransom for his/ There is grim humour in the command of the 
infuriated Malayaketu : ^ * Those who desired my land, take and 
east into a pit and cover with dust ; those two who sought my 
army of elephants slay by an elephant,' and in the Candåla's 
remark^ when he bids his friend impale Candanadåsa: *His 
family will go off quickly enough of their own accord/ The 
revelation of Jivasiddhi's treachery wrings from Råksasa the 



cry: 



.5 c 



My ver}^ heart has been made their own by my foes 

{krdayam api me ripubhih svzkrtam)* Proverbs are aptly used, 

as in the same context the Sanskrit equivalent for an accumula- 

tion of evils {ayam aparo gandasyopari spkotah). 




The Language and the Metres of the Mudråråksasa 



The Sanskrit of the Mudråråksasa is classical, and 



the 



Pråkrits number three, for, in addition to the normal QaurasenI 

and Måhåråstri, Mågadhi is used by the Jain monk, by Siddhår- 

thaka and Samiddhårthaka as Candålas, by a servant and an 



envoy. We may take it that Vijåkhadatta wrote from the 
grammars, and this is confirmed by the fact that we find in some 
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of the inaiiuscripts traces of the carrying through of character- 
istic Mågadhi features, nii for nn for Sanskrit ny ; hk for ks \ gc 
for cch, st for st/i^ st for st and for ^/y5, and the usual f, /, and e. It is 
possible, of course, that these are no more than restorations by 
scribeSjbut they may easily be more venerable. It is also interesting 
to note that there appear traces of Qauraseni verses, which is per- 
fectly possible, as the theory does not necessitate all persons who 
use Qaurasenl in prose singing in Måhåråstri; that is given as 
requisite for women only, and in tliis play they are men who use 
these Qau rasen 1 verses. 

The metres most used are ^årdulavikridita (39), Sragdharå 
(24), Vasantatilaka (19), and ^ikharini (18); the Qloka occurs 
also 32 times. Other metres are sporadic, save Pråkrit Åryås ; 
they include Upajati, Aupacchandasika, Puspitågrå, Praharsinl, 
Målinl, Mandåkråntå, Rucirå, Vahfasthå, Suvadanå (iv. 16), and 
Harini. 



4. The Date of B hat i a Nåråyana 

The age of Bhatta Nåråyana, Mrgaråjalaksman is unknown. 



But he is cited by Våmana (iv. 3. r^8) and Ånandavardhana^ and so 
is before A.D, 800. Tradition,preserved in theTagore family, makes 
him out to be a Brahmin summoned from Kanyakubja to Bengal 
by Ådisura, the founder of a dynasty of eleven kings, who are 
supposed to have reigned before the Påla dynasty came to the 
throne in the middle of the eighth century A.D. It has been 

suggested^ that it was identical with the Guptas of Magadha 

since Ådityasena, son of Mådhavagupta of Magadha, made him- 
self independent of Kanyakubja ; this would make Ådisura 
Ådityasena,' who was alive in A.D. 671. The date, however, is 
cleariy conjectural for the present. 




The Venisamhåra 
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Bhatta Nåråyana has chosen as his topic '^ one episode from 

the great epic and has endeavoured to make it capable of 

dramatic representation. One of the worst of the insults heaped 

on Draupadi in the gambling scene of the epic is the dragging of 
her by the hair before the assembly by Duh9åsana, one of the 

1 Ed. KM. pp. 80, 150. 2 Konow, ID. p. 77. 

J. Grill, Leipzig, 1S71 ; Bombay, 1905; trs. S. M. Tagore, Calcutta, 1880. 
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Kauravas. Draupadi vows never to braid her hair again until 
the insult is avenged, as it ultimately \s. 



Act I shows Bhima in conversation with Sahadeva as they 
await the result of Krsna's visit as an envoy to seek to settle the 
fued between Påndavas and Kauravas ; Bhima shows his insolent 
confidence in his power and his bitter anger, by deciaring that he 
will break with Yudhisthira if he makes peace before the insult to 
Draupadi has been avenged. Sahadeva in vain seeks to appease 
him, and Draupadi adds to his bittemess hy relating a fresh 
insult in a careless allusion by Duryodhana's queen. Krsna 
returns, nothing efFected ; indeed he has had to use his magic 
arms to escape detention in the enemies' camp. War is inevit- 
able, but Draupadi, more human now, bids her husbands take 
care of their lives against the enemy. Act II opens with an 
ominous dream of Bhånumatl, Duiyodhana*s queen ; an ichneu- 
mon {naktild) has slain a hundred serpents ; it is a presage that 
the Påndavas — of whom Nakula is one — will slay the hundred 
Kauravas. The king, overhearing but not understanding, thinks 
he is betrayed ; learning the truth, at first he inclines to fear, but 
shakes off the temporary depression. The queen offers oblation 
to the sun to remove the evil omen ; the king appears to comfort 
her : a storm arises, and they seek security in a pavilion, w^here 
they indulge in passages of love. Then appears the niother of 
Jayadratha of Sindhu, slayer of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, who 
fears the revenge of the Påndavas ; Duryodhana makes light of 
her fears ; he despises the resentment of the Påndavas, gloating 
over the remembrance of the insults heaped on Draupadi. 

Finally he mounts his chariot for the battle. Act III presents 

an episode of horror but also of power; a Råksasi and her 
husband feed on the blood and fiesh of the dead on the battle- 
field ; they have been summoned thither, for Ghatotkaca, son of 
Hidimbå by Bhima, is dead, and his demon mother has bidden 
them attend Bhima in his revenge on the Kuru host. They see 
the first-fruits in Drona^s death at the hands of Dhrstadyumna, 
when he lets fall his arms, deceived by the lie of his son*s death. 
They retire before A9vatthåman who advances, but is filled with 
grief when he learns of the treacherous device which cost his 
father's life. His uncle Krpa consoles him, and bids him ask 
Duryodhana for the command in the battle. But in the mean- 
time Karna has poisoned Duryodhana*s mind ; Drona had fought, 
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only to win the imperial authority for his son, and has sacrificed 
his life in disappointment at the failure of his plans. Krpa and 
Agvatthåman come up ; Duryodhana condoles, Karna sneers, 
Afvatthåman asks for the command, but is refused it, as Karna 
has been promised it. A9vatthåman quarrels with Karna, and a 
duel is barely prevented ; Afvatthåman accuses Duryodhana of 
partiality, and will fight no more. Their disputes are interrupted 
by Bhima's boast that he will now slay Duh9åsana; Karna at 
A9vatthåman's instigation makes ready to rescue him, Duryo- 
dhana foUows suit, A9vatthåman would go also, but \s stayed by 
a voice from heaven and can only bid Krpa lend his aid. 

In Act IV Duryodhana is brought in wounded ; recovering, he 
learns of Duh9asanas death and a Kuru disaster; a messenger 
from Karna tells in a long Pråkrit speech of the death of Karna's 
son, and gives an appeal for aid written in Karna's blood, 
Duryodhana makes ready for battle, but l^ interrupted by the 
arrival of his parents, Dhrtaråstra and Gandhåri with Sanjaya, 
whose advent begins Act V. The aged couple and Saiijaya urge 
in vain Duryodhana to peace ; he refuses, and again, hearing of 
Karna*s death, unaided, is ready to part for the field, when 
Arjuna and Bhima appear ; Bhlma insists on their saluting with 
insults their uncle ; Duryodhana reproves them, but Arjuna insists 
that it is just retribution for the acquiescence of the aged king 
in Draupadi*s ill-treatment. Duryodhana defies Bhlma, who 
would fight, but Arjuna forbids, and Yudhisthira*s summons takes 
them away. A9vatthåman arrives, and seeks reconciliation with 
Dur>'odhana, who receives him coldly; he withdraws, followed 
by Sanjaya, bidden by Dhrtaråstra to appease him. 

Act VI tells us from an announcement to Yudhisthira and 
Draupadl of Duryodhana's death at Bhima*s hands. But a 
Cårvåka comes in, who tells a very different story ; Bhima and 
Arjuna are dead. Yudhisthiia and Draupadi resolve on death, 
and the Cårvåka, who is really a Råksasa, departs in glee. When, 
however, they are about to die, a noise is heard ; Yudhisthira, 
deeming it Duryodhana, rushes to arms, while Draupadi runs 
away, and is caught by her hair by Bhima, whom Yudhisthira 
seizes. The ludicrous error is discovered, and Draupadi binds 
up at last her locks, Arjuna and Våsudeva arrive, the Cårvåka 
has been slain by Nakula, and all is welL 

The play is on the whole undramatic, for the action is choked 
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by narrative, and the vast abundance of detail served up in this 
form con fuses and destroys interest. Yet the characterization is 
good ; Duryodhana, as in the later Indian tradition, is uniovable ; 
he is proud and arrogant, self-confident. vain, and selfish; he 
laughs at Bhånumati's fears and has no sympathy for the 
maternal anxiety of Jayadratha's mother. He is suspicious of 
Drona and A9vatthåman, and thus deprives himseif of their 
effective aid ; Karna, whose jealous advice he accepts, he leaves 
to perish. Bhlma again is a bloodthirsty and boastful bully ; 
Arjuna is equally valiant, but he is less an undisciplined savage. 
while Krsna intervenes with wise moderation. Yudhisthira is, as 

• • • ♦ • ' 

ever, grave and more concerned with the interest of his subjects 
than his personal feelings. Horror and pathos are not lacking, 
but the love interest is certainly not effective, and it may be that 
it was forced on the author by tradition rather than any thought 
of producing a real interest of itself. Bhatta Nåråyana's slavish 
fidelity to rule brought him censure even from Indian critics. 

The style of the play is clear and not iacking either in force or 
dignity: dismayed by the di-eam of Bhånumati Duryodhana 
comforts himseif.^ Angiras says : 

grahånåin caritam svapno nimitiåny ttpayåcitam 
phalanti kåkatållyam iebhyah prajhå na bibhyaiu 

' The movements of the planets, dreams, omens, oblations, bear 
fruit by accident ; therefore wise men fear them not.' Graceful 
is his address to Bhånumati if out of place:*^ 

kum ghanoru padåni ganaih ganair : api vhmmca gatini 

parivepinhn 
patasi båhulaiopaiiibandhanam : mama nipldaya gådham 

urahsihalam. 



* O firm-Hmbed one, make slow thy steps ; stay thy trembling 



gait ; thou dost fall into the shelter of my arms ; clasp me closely 
in thine embrace/ But any display of tenderness is abnormal in 
Duryodhana ; he rebukes his aged mother when she urges him to 
save his life by coming to terms with the enemy : ^ 

måiah kim apy asadrgam vikriam vacas te: suksatriyå 

kva bhavail kva ca dlnafaiså 

nirvatsale sufagatasya vipattim etåfft : ivain nånnciniayasi 



raksasi mant ayogyam 



i 



3 



ii. 41 , -^ 11- 47 



* v. 1 30. 
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* O mother, strange and unseemly is thy bidding. Ill accord thy 

noble birth and this faintness of spirit. Shame on thee, without 
natura! affection, in that thou dost forget the cruel fate of thy 
hundred sons in seeking to save my life.* In vain is Dhrta- 

råstra*s manly appeal to him -?- 

dåyådå na yayor balena ganiiås tau Dronabkismau hatau 
K arnasy åimaj am agratak gamayato bhltani jagat Phålgunåt 
vatsånåm nidhaiiena me tvayi ripuk gesapratijho ^dhunå 
krodkam vairisu munca vatsa pitaråv andhåv immipålaya. 

* Slain are Drona and Bhisma whose peers none were deemed in 

might; all shrank in terror before Arjuna as he slew Karna's 
son before his ty^s ; my dear ones slain, the foe's whole aim \s 
against thee now ; lay aside thine anger with thy foes, and guard 
these thy blind parents/ Admirably expressed is Bhima's wild 
fury when he disdains Yudhisthira's effort to secure peace : ^ 

mathnåmi Katiravagatam samare na kopåd: Duhgåsanasya 

rudhiram na pibåmy urasiah 
samcurnayåmi gadayå na Suyodha7ioru: sandhhh karotu 

bhavatåm nrpatih panena. 




* Shall I not in anger crush the hundred Kauravas in battle ; 
shall I not drink the blood from Duhgåsana^s breast; shall 
not break with my club the thighs of Duryodhana, although 
your master buy peace at a price?' Admirable aiso is his 



description of the sacrifice of battle : -^ 

catvåro vayam rtvijah sa bhagavån karmopadestå harih 
samgråmådkvaradtksito narapatik patnl grhliavraiå 
Kauravyåh pagavah priyåparibhavaklegopagåniih phalam 
råjanyopanimantranåya rasati sphita7n yagodujtdubhik, 

* We are the four priests, and the blessed Hari himself directs 
the rite ; the king has consecrated himself for the sacrament of 
battle, the queen has tåken on herself the vow ; the Kauravyas 
are the victims, the end to be achieved the extinction of our 
loved one's bitterness of shame at the insult done her ; loudly 
the drum of farne summons the warrior to the fray.' Equally 
effective is his summing up of his feat : * 

bhumau ksiptam garlrafk nihitam idam asrk candanam 




1 xr 11'* i 
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laksmlr årye nisannå caturttdadhipayakslmayå sårdham 

urvyå 
bhrtyå initråni yodhåk Ktirukulam akhilam dagdkam 

etadranågnau 
nåmaikam yad bravlsi ksitipa tad adhunå Dhårtaråstra- 

sy a gesam* 

* His body is east upon the ground ; his blood is smeared as 
sandal paste on BhTma's limbs ; the goddess of fortune^ with the 
earth bounded by the waters of the four oceans, rests on my 
noble brother's lap ; servants, friends, warriors, the whole house 
of the Kurus has been burned in this fire of battle ; the name 



alone, O king, is left of Dhrtaråstra's race.' Effective is the 



appeal which Dhrtaråstra bids the faithful Saiijaya address to 
the righteously indignant A9vatthåman : 



1 



smarati na bhavån pitam stanyam ciråya sa/tåmtmå 
mama ca malinam ksaiimam bålye tvadangavivarianaik 
anujanidhanasphitåc chokåd atipranayåc ca tad 

vtkrtavacane inåsmin krodhag ciram kr iy at am tvayå* 

' Forget not the milk which thou didst so long drink from the 
same breast with him ; forget not my robe that thy childish feet 
so often soiled in play ; his grief is bitter for the death of the 
younger brother whom he loved so dearly ; be not, therefore, 
wroth for the unjust words he hath spoken to thee.' 

On the other hand, we find in Bhatta Nåråyana many of the 
defects of Bhavabhuti, in special the fondness for long com- 

pounds both in Pråkrit and in Sanskrit prose ^ and the same 
straining after effect which gives such a description of tlie battle 
as that vouchsafed to Draupadl by Bhlma, when she warns him 
nor to be overrash in battle : ^ 

anyo7iyåsphålabki7inadvipartidhiravasåntånsantasiiskapahke 

magnånåm syandanånåm up ar i kriapadanyåsavikråntapattaii 
sphltåsrkpånagostklrasadagivaQivåturyaiirtyaikabandhe 

samgråmaikårnavmitahpayasi vicaritum pandiiåh Påndiipntråh. 

* The sons of Påndu are well skilled to disport in the waters of 
the ocean of the battle, wherein dance headless corpses to the 
music of the unholy jackals, that yell in joy as they drink the 
thick blood of the dead, and the footmen in their valour leap 

over the chariots that are sunk in the mud of the blood, fat, 

1 v. 157. 2 E,g. vi, p. 87 (Sanskrit); v, p. 59 (Pråkrit) - x. 37. 
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flesh, and brains of the elephants shattered in mutual onslaught/ 
The adaptation of sound to sense here is doubtless admirable, 
and the picture drawn is vivid in a painful degree, but the styie 
is too laboured to be attractive to modern taste. 




mso- 




None the less Nåråyana bas the merit, shared by Vifåkha- 
datta, of fire and energy; much of the fierce dialogue is brutal 
and violent, but it lives with a reality and warmth which is lack- 

in the tedious contests in boasting, which burden all the 
descriptions in the Råma dramas of the meeting of Råma and 

Pafa9uråma. Duryodhana is not behind Bhlma himself 

lence, though perhaps more subtle than that of the violent son of 

the Wind-god : ^ 

kr stå kegem bhåryå iava tava ca pagos tasya råjnas tayor vå 
pratyaksam bhupatlnåm mama bhiivanapater åjnayå 
tasmm vairåmibandhe vada kim apakrtam tair hata ye narendrå 
båhvor vlryåtibhåradravinagurumadam måm ajitvaiva darpah . 
* Thy wife—whether thine, O beast, or that kingos or the twins 
was seized by the hair, in the presence of all the princes, by my 
command as lord of the earth, she won as my slave at the dice. 
With this abiding cause of hatred between us, say what wrong 
was wrought by the kings whom thou hast slain ? When thou 
hast not conquered me, why vainly dost thou boast of the cum- 
brous strength of thy huge arms ? ' 

Violent as is the language, there \s some excuse for it in the 
extraordinarily heartless character of BhTmas address to the 
ill-fated Dhrtaråstra, which almost justifies the recalling of 
the disgraceful slight put on Draupad! : ^ 

nikatågesakauravyah kslbo D tthgås an åsrj å 
bhahktå Dtiryodha7iasyorvQr Bhlmo 'yam giraså nata/u 
' Bhima bows Iow his head before thy feet, Bhlma who has slain 
all the scions of Kuru, who fs diunk with the blood of Duhfå- 
sana, and who shall shatter the thighs of Duryodhana/ Effec- 
tively contrasted is the stern, but courteous rebuke addressed by 
Yudhisthira to Krsna^s elder brother : - 

jhåtipriiir manasi na krtå ksatriyånåm na dkarmo 
rudkam sakhyam tad api ganitaik nånujasyårjmiena 
tulyah kåmam bhavatn bhavatak gisyayoh snehabandhah 
ko yam pant hå yad ast vhmikho mandabkågye mayi tvam f 
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* Thou hast forgotten the love due to kindred blood, thou hast 
violated the law of the warrior, thou hast ignored the deep friend- 
ship between thy younger brother and Arjuna, Granted that thy 
love for both thy pupils may be equal, nevertheless what is the 
cause that thou dost show hostility to me in my misfortune? ' 

These and many other passages are cited by the writers on 
poetics who find in the Venlsamhåra an inexhaustible mine of 
iliustration of the theory which doubtless deeply affected the 
author in his composition. They do not, however, eulogize him 
blindly ; the love scene with Bhånumati is definitely treated as 
out of place.^ 





. The Langtiage and the Metres of the Vmlsamhåra. 

The Sanskrit and the Pråkrits offer no special features of 
interest The latter is mainly in ^auraseni. but the speeches 
of the Råksasa and his wife at the beginning of Act III are 
clearly in Mågadhi ; they show the characteristic sigiis of e for 
the nominative singular, both masculine and neuter, of <3;-stems ; 

for r^ and å in the vocative of ^-stems. The suggestion of 
Grill- that the dialect is more precisely Ardha-Mågadhi is not 
necessary, for the points enumerated — the presence of s beside g, 
the variation of and am in the nominative for e, and the use of 
jj for ry^ and not yy — can be explained readily by the error of 
the scribes or the mistakes of the author. The freedom with 
which those worthies act ed is seen clearly enough in the fact that 
one representative of the Bengali as opposed to the Devanågari 
recension of the text has systematically rewritten the Pråkrit 

into Qauraseni. 

The metrical treatment is noteworthy for the almost equal use 
of Vasantalilaka (39), ^ardulavikridita (3a), Qikharini (35), and 
Sragdharå (20). There are 53 Qlokas, and a few stanzas of 
MålinT, Puspitagrå, Praharsini, and one each of Aupacchanda- 



sika, Vaitåliya, Indravajra, and Drutavilambita, with 6 Aryås, 
and % Pråkrit Vaitåliyas. The versification is thus decidedly of 

the later type. 

* SB. 408. Lévi, however, is in error (TI. i. 35, 224) in suggesting that SD. 406 



inappropriate Duryodhana and Karna*s di&logue in Act III 
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MURÅRI, RÅJAQEKHARA, THEIR PREDE 

CESSORS AND SUCCESSORS 



I. Tke Predecessors of Muråri 




We know definitely of very few dramatists of the eighth and 
ninth centuries. Kalhana^ mentions expressly Yafovarman of 
Kanyakubja as a patron of literature, who, as we have seen, 
patronized Bbavabhuti and Våkpati, and we learn of his drama 
Råmåbhyudaya^ which is mentioned by Ånandavardhana in the 
Dhvanyåloka, by Dhanika and Vifvanatha, but has not yet been 
found. To Kalhana ^ also we are indebted for knowledge of the 
period of Qivasvamin, who lived under Avantivarman of Kash- 



mir (a. D. 855-83) and was a contemporary of the poet Ratnå- 



kara. He wrote many Nåtakas and Nåtikås, and also Praka- 
ranas, but save an occasional verse in the anthologies his farne is 
lost. 

Anangaharsa Måtraråja,^ on the other hand, is known to 



Ånandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, and his play Tåpasavai- 
saråjacariia is a variation on the theme of the ruse of Yau- 
gandharåyana to secure the marriage of Vatsa and Padmåvatl, 
in face of the deep love of the king for Våsavadattå. Vatsa in 
this drama, which is of little poetic or dramatic value, becomes 
an ascetic on learning of his queen's supposed fate, whence the 
title of the play. Padmåvati, who had become enamoured of the 
king from a portrait sent by the minister, follows suit. Event- 
ually Våsavadattå and Vatsa are united in Prayåga when each is 
about to commit suicide in sorrow at separation, and the usual 
victory is reported by Rumanvant to give a happy ending. 

1 See AxifrecHt, ZDMG. xxxvi. 531. 

* v. $6 ; Lévi, TL u. g^r. The citations are mainly from his Kapphimbhyudaya ; 
Thomas, Ka.vhtdrm)€tcanasamttc€cya^ p, 1 1 1 . 
» Pischel, ZDMG. xx«x. 315 ; Hultzsch, GN, 1886, pp. 224 ff. 
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There seems little doubt that the author used the Ratuåvalt, 
which gives the upper limit of his date. His father's name is 
given at Narendravardhana. 

Måyuråjå ^ has been less fortunate in that hib Udåttaråghava 
is known only by reference. Råja9ekhara represents him as a 
Karaculi or Kulicuri, which suggests the possibility that he was 
a king of the Kalacuri dynasty, of which unhappily we know 
little during the period in which he is probably to be set. He 
seems to have known BhavabhOti. Like him he eliminated 
treachery from the slaying of Vålin by Råma, and he represents 
Laksmana as first to follow the magic gazelle, and Råma as 
going later in pursuit. He is cited more than once in Dhanika's 
commentary on the Dagarfipa. 

No other dramatist of this period is known with any certainty ; 
the Pårvatlparinaya once ascribed to Bana is now aliotted to 
Våmana Bhatta Bana {c. a.D. 1400), and the Malltkåmåruta^ 
wrongly thought to be Dandin s, is the work of one Uddandin 
of the seventeenth century. 

Of these dramatists Yafovarman has had the honour of being 
considered worthy of quotation by the writers on theory who 
have preserved for us some interesting verses : 

åkrandåk stanitair vilocanajalåny agråntadhårånihhtibhis 

tvadvicchedabhtivag ca gokagikhinas tnlyås tadtdvibhramaih 

antar me dayiiåmiikhaih tava gagl vrttih saviåpy åvayoh 

tat khn måm anigam sakke jaladhara dagd/mm evodyataJu 

* My moans are Uke thy thunder, the floods of my tears thy ever- 

streaming showers, the fliame of my sorrow at severance from my 

beloved thy flickering Hghtning, in my mind is her face reflected 
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in thee the moon ; like is our condition ; why then, O friend, 
O cloud, dost thou ever seek to consume me with the burning 
pangs of love ? * 

This is decidedly pretty, and there is elegance and beauty in 
another verse : ^ 

yat ivaitnetrasamånakånti salile magnam tad indivaram 
meghair antaritah priye tava ^mtkkacchåyånukårak gagl 
ye ^pi tvadgamanånukåragatayas te råjahahså gatas 
tvatsådrgyavinodamåtram api fne daivena na ksamyate. 

^ Bhattanatha Svamin, IA. xli. 139 f.; Bhandarkar, Repori (1897), pp. xi, x^iii; 

Peterson, Report ^ ii. 59. The name is variously given as Mayiiråja. 



Suhhåsiiåvali . 1766 
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* The blue lotus which rivalled tbine eyes in beauty is now sunk 
in the lake ; the moon which imitated the fairness of thy face. 
beloved, is hidden by the clouds ; the royal swans which aped 
thy lovely galt are departed ; cruel fate will not grant me even 
the consolation of thy simiiitude.' 

This verse is appropriated by the Mahånåtaka^ and so is the 
foUowing,^ which deals elegantly enough with the commonplace 
contrast between the sad lover and the Afoka tree, whose name 
is interpreted as *sorrowless\ and which flowers, as the poets 
never weary in telling us, when touched by the foot of a fair lady 

especially one young : 
r aktas ivam navapallavair aham api glåghyaih priyåyå giinais 
tvåm åyånti gilimukhåh smaradhamirmuktåh sakke måm api 
kåntapådatalåhatis tava ^mude tad api nia^nåvayoh 
sarvam tulyam agoka kevalam aham dhåirå sagokah kr tak, 

* Thou are proud in thy new shoots, I in the glorious excellences 
of my beloved ; the bees resort to thee, to me the arrows shot 
from Iove's bow ; like me thou dost delight in the touch of thy 



dear one's foot ; all is alike for us both save only that, O tree 

Sorrowless, the creator hath made me a man of sorrows.' 
kåmavyådkagaråkatir na ganitå samjivaiil tvaih s^nrtå 
710 dagdko virahånale7ia jhatiti tvatsanigamågåmrtaik 
nito 'yafh divaso vicitr alikhitaik samkalparupair maya 
kim vånyad dhrdaye stkitåsi nami- me tatra svayatn såksint? 
* I have not recked of the wound given by love, the bunter, for 
the memory of thee hath been my elixir ; the fire of separation 
hath not consumed me straightway because of the nectar of the 
hope of union with thee ; all this day hath been spent by me in 
limning thy fancied form ; nought else have I done, as thou thy- 
self art witness, for dost thou not live in my heart ? ' We may 




regret the loss of a work which contained verses as pretty as 
these, even on the outworn topic of Råma and Sitå. 

might be interesting to know whether Ya^ovarman was 
successful in introducing any new element into the established 
plot. The play is cited in the commentary on the Dagarupa^ to 
iUustrate the device called deception or humiliation (ckalana) and 
the parallel cited is that of the treatment of Våsavadattå in the 



1 



Ibid,, 1564 



Id id,, 1654 



43 3 SD. 390 ; N. XIX. 94 ; Lévi, TL li. 9 
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Ratnåvall. The definitions of the theory leavc this idea far 
from clear ; Vi9vanåtha seems to treat it as the bearing of insult 



for the sake of the end to be reached» and the all 



the 
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of Sitå may be to her abandonment by Råma as an act of duty. 
A much less favourable impression is left by the few fragments 

of the Udåttaråghava which are preserved. The poet seems to 

have affected the horrible, as two of his few stanzas deal with it ; 

the better is : 

jiyanie jayUto 'pi såndratimiravråiair viy advy^ åpibhir 
bkåsvantah såkala raver api r tic ah kasinåd akasmåd ann 
eiåg cograkabaiidharandhrarndkirair ådhmåyamånodarå 
muncaniy ånaitakandarånalamticas ilvrå ravåk pheravåfu 

The Victors are vanquished ; thick darkness invades the sky 
and triumphs over the brilliant rays of the sun ; why this inex- 
plicable event ? Why do these jackals, whose bellies are swollen 
with the blood sucked from the wounds of bleeding corpses^ and 

whose gaping jaws belch flame, utter these piercing cries : 

A somewhat flat passage illustrates the conflict of thought in 

Rama's mind when appealed to by Citramaya on the score that 
Laksmana is in danger from a Råksasa : 

vatsasyåbhayavåridheh prattbhayajn 7nanye kaiham råksasåt 
trasiag caisa muftir virattti nianasag cåsty eva me sambkramah 
må kåstr Janakåtmajåm ifi fnuhuk snehåd guriir yåcate 
na sihåtum na ca gan turn åktdaniater mudhasya me nigcaya/j. 
The boy is an ocean of valour ; how can I fear danger for hini 
from a Råksasa ? Yet the sage here is terrified and calls for aid, 
and my own mind is confused ; my master too in his affection 
ever begs me not to leave Janaka's daughter alone ; my heart is 
troubled, and in my confusion I cannot resolve either to go or 

to stay/ 

Another Råma drama, the Ckahtarå7na, is also referred to by 

Dhanika in his comment on the Dagarupa ; it may belong to this 
period, or fall somewhat later ; we have from it a picture of the 
leading captive of Lava : •' 

yenåvriya mukhåni såma pathatåin atyaniam åyåsitam 
hålye yena hrtåksasutravalayapratyarpanaih krlditam 
yusmåkam hrdayam sa esa vigikkair åpuritåhsasthalo 



( 



murckågkoratamaspravegavivago baddhvS Lavo nlyate. 

1 DR. ii, 54 comm. * DR. iv. a6 comm. ' DR. i. 41 comm. 
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' He who caused such trouble to the Såman reciters turning to 
look at him in his childish play, who amused himself by stealing 
and giving back strings of beads and bracelets, he, your heart's 
joy, his shoulder pierced by arrows, powerless through entry 
into the dread darkness of fainting, is being led away bound 
even Lava/ 

Another stanza refers to Bharata ; Råma returning to Ayodhyå 
in the celestial chariot dech'nes thus to enter the town, since it is 
not his, but under the rule of Bharata ; scarcely has he descended 
when he sees before him his brother : ^ 

^0 'p sinhåsanasyådhah sthitah pådukayoh purah 
jatåvån aksamåli ca cåniarl ca idråjate. 

* There stands some one, below the Hon throne, before a pair of 
sandals, wearing his hair long, bearing a rosary, resplendent 
beneath the chowrie.* 

The same play^ contains an amusing shp by Sitå where she 



bids her boys go to Ayodhyå and tender their respects to the 



king. Lava naturally replies by asking why they should become 
members of the king's entourage, and Sitå answers because the 
king is their father, a slip which she explains away as well as she 
can by saying that the king is father of the whole earth. 

Yet another drama of which we know nothing else is revealed 
to us by Dhanika, the Påndavånanda, from which is cited a 
stanza interesting in its series of questions and answers, a literary 
form of which the dramatists are fond : ^ 

kå glåghyå gtminåm ksamå paribhavah ko yah svaktdyaih kr tak 
kim dzihkhaTk parasamgrayo jagatt kak glågkyo ya ågrtyate 
ko mriyur vyasanam giicam jahaii ke yair nirjitåh gatravah 
kair vijnåtam idam Vir åtaizagare channasthitaih Påndavaih. 

• • • « 

* For the good what is there praiseworthy ? Patience. What is 
disgrace? That which is wrought by those of one's own blood. 
What is misery? Recourse to another's protection. Who in 
the world is enviable ? He to whom one resorts for aid. What 
is death ? Misfortune. Who escape sorrow ? Those who con- 
quer their foes. Who learned this lesson ? The Påndavas when 
they dwelt in concealment in the city of Viråta.' 

We leam also from Dhanika of two further dramas, of un- 

1 DR. iu. 15 comæ. 2 DR, iii. 17 comm. » DR. lii. la comm. 
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known aiithorship and date ; they aie mentioned^ as illustratiiig 
the two kinds of Prakarana as a dramatic form, the basis of dis- 
tinction being vvhether the heroine is the wife of the hero and 
therefore a lady of good family or whether she is a courtesan. 
Of the latter class we have an example in the Tarahgadatta^ 
and of the former in the P usp adusit ak a ; the latter name occurs 
in the slightly altered form of Puspabhusita in the Såhityadar' 
pana. As an example of the Samavakåra the Dagarupa ^ men- 
tions the Samudj-amafithana, a title doubtless as well as the 
description of the drama in question. 



2 . Muråri 

Muråri tells us that he was the son of Qrlvardhamånaka pf the 
Maudgalya Gotra and of Tantumati ; he claims to be a Mahå- 
kavi, and arrogates the style of Båla-Vålmiki. His date is 
uncertain ; he is certainly later than Bhavabhuti since he cites 
from the Uttar ar åmacarita? while we have evidence from the 
anthologies that he was reckoned by some as superior to Bhava- 
bhuti, apparently his predecessor. A further suggestion as to 
date may be derived from the Kashmirian poet Ratnåkara,* who 
in his Haravijaya makes a clear reference to Muråri as a drama- 
tist, for the effort of Bhattanatha Svamin to disprove the reference 
must be deemed completely unsuccessfuL As Ratnåkara belongs 
to the middle of the ninth century A. D., this gives us that period 
as the latest date for Muråri. Curiously enough, Professor 
Konow,^ who accepts the disproof of the reference to Muråri in 
Ratnåkara, admits that the reference to Muiåri in Mankha's 
^rlkanthacarita^ {c, A. D. 1135) suggests that he was regarded by 
that author as earlier than Råjagekhara, a fact which accords 
excellently with his priority to Ratnåkara, and is far more im- 
portant than the fact that he is not cited by the authors on theory 
of the eleventh century A.D. A further effort to place him late 
is that of Dr. Hultzsch,*^ who infers from verse 3 of the Kaumudi^ 
mitrånanda of Råmacandra, pupil of Hemacandra, that that 

^ DR, ill. 38 comm.; SD. 512, 

2 DR. lii. 56 f. comm.; SD. 516. * vi. 30/31 is cited in i. 6/7. 

^ xxxviii. 68. For his date cf, Buhler, Kashmir Report^ p. 42. See Bhattanatha 
Svamin, IA. xli. 141 ; Levi, TI. i 277, 



ID. p. 83. Dhanika (DR. ii. i ) cites, anonymously 
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dramatist was a contemporary of Muråri. But the evidence is 
clearly inadequate ; the words used are perfectly compatible with 
the fact that Muråri was dead, and there are grave chronological 
difficulties in the way of the theory. It is practically impossible 
that a contemporary of Råmacandra could have been cited by 
Mafikha at the date of the Qrlkanthacarita. Moreover Muråri 
seems to have been imitated by Jayadeva in the Pi- usanna- 

råghava. 

Of his place of activity we know nothing definite. He men- 
tions, however, Måhismati as the seat of the Kalacuris, and it has 
been suggested that this indicates that he lived under the 
patronage of a prince of that dynasty at Måhismati, now 
Måndhåtå on the Narmadå. 



1 




. The Anargharåghava 

Muråri declares in the prologue to the solitary drama, the 
Anargharåghava^ which has come down to us, though quota- 
tions show that he wrote other works, that his aim is to please 

a public tired of terror, horror, violence, and marvels, by a com- 

position elevatcd, heroic, and marvellous throughout, not merely 
at the close. He defends his choice of the banal subject of 
Råma; his character adds elevation and charm to the poet's 



work, and it would be folly to lay aside so splendid a theme. 
The Anargharåghava^ however, does Httle to justify the poet^s 
confidence in his choice of topic. The theme, treated already 
at length by Bhavabhuti, offered no chance of success save for 
a great poet, and Muråri was not such a poet save in the esti- 
mate of occasional later writers who extol his depth [gambhirata) 
without any shadow of justification. 



Act I shows us Da9aratha in conversation with Våmadeva. 
The arrival of the sage Vi9våmitra is announced ; he exchanges 
with the king hyperbolic compliments of the most tedious type, 
but proceeds to business by demanding the aid of Råma against 
the Råksasas which are troubling his hermitage. The king 
hesitates to send one so young and dear into danger. The sage 
insists on his obeying the call of duty, and he hands over Råma 
and Laksmana to the care of the ascetic. The herald announces 

* ii. 34, as compared with viL 83. 

* Ed. KM. 1 894 ; cf. Baumgartner, Das Råmåyana^ pp. 125 ff. 
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midday, and the king mourns the loss of his son. In Act II we 
have first a long-drawn-out conversation between Qunah^epha 
and Pa^umedhra, two pupils of Vi9våmitra, vvhich serves to 
enlighten us on the history of Vålin, Råvana, the 
Jambavant, Hanumant, and Tådakå. The entr acte is followed 
by the appearance of Råma and Laksnniana who describe the 
hermitage and the doings of its occupants, and then the heat of 
midday. Time, however, does not trouble the dramatist ; though 
there is no further action and no interruption in the dialogue, we 
find ourselves transported to the evening ; Vi9våmitra enters and 
describes in converse with the boys the sunset. A cry behind 
the scene announces the approach of the demoness Tådakå ; 
Råma hesitates to slay a female, but finally departs for the 
necessary duty ; on his return he has to describe the rising of 
the moon. Vi9våmitra then suggests a visit to Janaka of Mithilå, 
affording an opportunity for a description of the city and its 
rulen 

In Act II only do we reach the motif which Bhavabhuti with 
far greater skill made the leading idea of the drama, thus giving 
it effective unity, so far as the story permits. The chamberlain 

of Janaka in conversation with Kalahahsikå, one of Sitå*s suite, 
lets us know that the princess is now ripe for marriage, and 
Råvana seeks her hand. In the scene that foUows the king 
accompanied by Qatånanda receives Råma, but hesitates to put 
him to the severe test involved in bending Qiva's bow. ^us- 
kala, Råvana's envoy, arrives to demand the maiden's hand, but 
indignantly declines the request that his master should bend the 
bow. He eulogizes Råvana whom Råma depreciates. Råma is 
at last allowed to make the trial ; those who remain on the stage 
describe his wonderful deed in breaking the bow. He is pro- 
mised Sltå's hand, while the other sons of Da^aratha are also 
awarded consorts. Qauskala departs, menacing revenge. Act IV 
shows us Råvana's minister Målj^avant lamenting the failure of 
his scheme to win Sitå. ^urpanakhå arrives from Videha and 
tells of the union of Råma and Sitå. Målyavant recogjiizes that 
Råvana will insist on seeking to separate the pair, and he 
counsels Qurpanakhå to assume the disguise of Mantharå, the 
maid of Kaikeyi, with the view of securing the banishment of 

Råma to the forest, where he will be more vulnerable to attack, 

P % 
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He is also cheered by the news given by Q^rpanakhå of the 
pproach of Para9uråma to Mithilå, whence some gain may 



accrue to his cause. The following scene shows us Råma and 
Para9uråma in verbal contcst : Råma is even more polite than 
in the Mahåvlracarita which is obviously imitated, while the 
friends of Råma carry on a vituperative dialogue behind the 
scene without actually appearing. Finally they resolve to fight, 



for Råma has annoyed his rival by reminding him that the flag 
of his fåme won by his destruction of the Ksatriyas is worn out 
and challenging him to mount a new one. The fight itself takes 
place off the stage; Sitå, we learn from a voice behind the 
scenes, is apprehensive lest Råma be drawing again his bow to 
win another maiden. The rivals then appear on excellent terms ; 
Paraguråma exchanges farewells with his former interlocutors 
and disappears. Then enter Janaka and Dagaratha. The latter 
is determined to resign his kingdom to Råma, but Laksmana 
enters introducing Mantharå who bears a fatal missive from 
Kaikeyi, bidding the king grant the two boons of the banish- 

ment of Råma and the coronation of Bharata. The kings faint ; 




Råma sends Laksmana to tell Sitå, and commends his father to 

• * ' 

Janaka. 

In Act V a conversation between Jåmbavant and an ascetic 
lady, Qravanå, tells of the doings of Råma until his advent in the 
forest. Qravanå goes to Sugriva to bespeak a kindly welcome 
for the wayfarers, while Jåmbavant overhears a dialogue between 
Råvana, disguised as a juggler, and Laksmana. The vulture 
Jatåyu then appears with the grave news that he has 
Råvana and Mårica in the forest ; Jåmbavant goes to warn 
Sugriva of the danger, while Jatåyu sees the rape of Sitå and 
pursues the ravisher. After this entr'acte Råma and Laksmana 
enter, wandering in grief in vain search. They are interrupted 
by a cry and see the friendly forest chief, Guha, assaiied by the 
headless Kabandha, Laksmana rescues him, but, in doing so, 
knocks off the tree, on which it was suspended, the skeleton of 
Dundubhi, to the annoyance of Vålin, who appears, and after a 
lengthy conversation challenges Råma to battle. The fight is 
described from the stage by Laksmana and Guha ; the enemy is 
slain. Voices from behind the scenes report the coronation of 
Sugriva and his determination to aid Råma in the recovery of 
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and Laksmana and his friend leave the stage to rejoin their 
party. In Act VI Sårana and Quka, two spies of Råvana's 
describe to Målyavant the building of the bridge over the ocean 
and the advent of Råma's army. Voices from behind announce 
the departure of Kumbhakarna and Meghanåda for battle ; in 
the same way we learn of their fall and the last exit of Råvana, 
whom Målyavant decides to follow to the field. The final 
struggle is described with tedious and tasteless prolixity by two 
Vidyådharas, RatnacOda and Hemångada, and with this the Act 
closes. 

In Act VII we have a determined effort to vie with the close of 
th^Mahåvtracarita, Råma, Sitå, Laksmana, Vibhisana, and Susfrlva 
proceed in Kubera's celestial car to Ayodhyå. But the route is 
diversified from the simplicity of the model, for the travellers are 
tåken to the celestial regions to view in all its aspects the mythi- 
cal mountain Sumeru and the world of the moon ; only then 
do they commence their journey in its terrestrial aspect by a 

description of Sinhala, distinguished as usual from Lanka ; the 

route then passes over the Malaya mountains, the forest, the 

mountain Prasravana, the Godåvarl, mount Målyavant, Kundini- 
pura in the Mahåråstra country, Kanel, Ujjayini, Måhismati, the 
Yamunå, the Ganges, Vårånasl, Mithilå and Campa ; the car 

then west to Prayåga, and later turns east to Ayodhyå» 
where the priest Vasistha waits with Råma s brothers to crown 
him king. 

The demerits of the poem ar.e obvious ; there is no attempt to 
improve on the traditional narrative, though Vålin is honourably 
killed ; the characters are as stereotyped as ever. The author, 
however, delights to overload and elaborate the theme ; hyper- 
bole marks every idea ; his mythological knowledge is adequate 
to enable him to abound in conceits and plays on words, when 
he does not sink, as largely in Act III, to mere commonplace. 
The taste which invents the visit to the world of the moon and 
Sumeru is as deplorable as that which substitutes the dull 
dialogue between Jåmbavant and Jatåyu for the vigorous con- 
versation of Jatåyu and Sampåti in the Makåviracariia. For 
dialogue in general Muråri has no taste at all and what merit his 
work has lies entirely in the ability which he shows to handle 
the Sanskrit language and to frame sentences of harmonious 
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sound in effective metrical forms. His knowledge of the lexica 
is obvious, while his love of the recondite in grammar has won 
him the farne of being used to lUustrate rare forms by the author 
of the Siddhåntakaumudt, These linguistic merits have secured 
him the preference shown for him by modern taste, Nor indeed 
can his power of expression be justly denied : 

drgyante madhuinattakokilavadhunirdhtitacutåhkura 
pragbhåraprasaratparågasikatådnrgås iatlbhtimayah 
yåh krcchråd aiilangkya lubdhakabhayåt tair eva renutkarair 
dhår av åhib hir asii luptapadavtnihgahkam énlkulam. 

There are seen the towering slopes as of sand where the pollen 
tilts off from the mango shoots, shaken by the female cuckoos, 
maddened by the intoxication of spring ; scarce can the ante- 
lopes in their fear of the hunter leap over them, but the dust 
which they raise in showers accords them security by concealing 
the path of their flight.* The idea is certainly trivial enough, but 
the expression, which defies reproduction in English, is in its own 
way a masterpiece of effect. 

A pretty erotic verse is found in Act VII : ^ 

anena rambhoru bhavanmukhena : tusårabhånos tulayå dhriasya 
fmasya nunam pr atipur anåy a : tåra spkuranii praiiniåna- 

khandåh. 



• * 



* When the moon is placed in the scales, fair-limbed one, against 
thy face, assuredly it is found wanting, and to make good the 
deficit the stars must shine as make-weights.' 

Not a bad example of more elaborate, yet graceful, eulogy is 
found in the following stanza : ^ 

gotre saksåd ajani bhagavån esa yat padmayonih 
gayyotthåyam yad ak hila m ahak prlnayanti dvirephån 
ekågråm yad dadhaii bhagavaty usnabhånau ca bhaktim 
tat pråpus te sutanti vadananpamyam ambkorukåni. 

^ Since manifestly in their family has been born the blessed one, 
sprung from the lotus ; since all day long they delight the bees 
as they rise from their bed ; since their whole faith they devote 



to the blessed lord of the sharp rays, thus, O lovely one, the 
flowers that spring from the water attain the likeness of thy face.' 

1 v. 6. * vii. 87. « vii. Si^ 
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Happy also is another erotic stanza : ^ 
abkimukhapatayålubhir lalåta-- : gramasalilair avadhuia" 



pattralekhah 



kathayati piirusåyitmh vadhunåm : mrditahimadyutidur^ 

manåh kapolafu 

' Its pdnted mark obliterated by the moisture which streams 
from the wearied brow over the face, the cheek reveals the long- 
ing of women, melancholy as the wan moon/ 

udesyatplyusadytitirucikanårdråk gagimani 
stkallnåm panthåno ghanacaranalåksålipibkrtah 
cakorair uddtnair jhatiti krtagankåk pratipadam 
paråcah santcårån avinayavatinåm vivrnate. 

'Footprints on pavements of moonstone, marked with the lac 
that dyes deep the feet, wet with drops that have the radiance of 

rising cream, made with anxiety at every step as the Cakoras 
fly up disturbed, mark the departure of ladies who violate 
decorum/ ^ 

A further stanza in some manuscripts of the poem occurs in 

the drama, while elsewhere it seems to be treated as a verse 
about Muråri:^ 

devlm våcant upåsaie hi bakavah såram tu sårasvaiam 
jåniie nitaråm asau gtirttkulaklisto Murårifi kaviJt 
abdhir lahghita eva vånarabhataik kim tv asyå gambhlratånt 

åpåiålanimagnapivaratanur jånåti manthåcalaJu 

' Many serve the goddess speech, but the essence of eloquence 
Muråri alone knows to the full, that poet who long toiled ln the 
house of his teacher ; even so the monkey host leapt over the 
ocean, but its depth the Mount of Churning alone knows, for its 
mighty mass penetrated down even to the realms below.' 



4. Tfie Date of Råjagekhara 

Råjacekhara, with the usual prolixity of bad poets, is voluble 
on his personality ; he was of a Mahåråstra Ksatriya family of 
the Yåyåvaras, who claimed descent from Råma ; son of the 
minister Durduka or Duhika, and of <jllavati ; grandson of Aka- 
lajalada, and descendant of Surånanda, Tarala, and Kaviraja, all 
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poets of name. He married Avantisundari of the Cåhamåna 
family, and was a moderate Qaiva."^ 

In the Karpuramanjari, probably his first play since it was 
produced at the request of his wife, and not a king, he refers to 
himself as the teacher of Nirbhaya or Nirbhara, who was clearly 
the Pratihåra king, Mahendrapåla of Mahodaya or Kanyakubja, 
of whom we have records in A.D. 893 and 907. The Bålaråmåyana 
was produced at his request. But he seems then to have visited 
another court, for the Viddhagålahhahjikå was produced for the 
Kalacuri king, Yuvaråja Keyuravarsa of TripurL But, as the 
unfinished Bålabhårata was written for Mahipåla, successor of 
Mahendrapåla, whose records begin in A.D. 914, we may assume 
that he returned to the court of the Pratihåras and died there. 
In the Bålaråmåyana he speaks of six of his works, not appar- 
ently including the Viddkagålabhahjikå and the Bålabhårata^ and 
in fact we have many stanzas from him regarding famous authors, 
though of course the proof of derivation from this Råja9ekara is 
not always complete. 

The Bålaråmåyana shows to perfection Råjagekhara^s own 
estimate of himself. He traces his poetic descent from Vålmiki, 
through Bhartrmentha and BhavabhOti, but it is not clear that 
Bhartrmentha must be assumed to have dramatized the work, 
and the little we know of this obscure person merely shows that 
he wrote an epic, the Hayagrlvavadha^ while his date is involved 
in the problems of Vikramåditya and Måtrgupta.^ 

. The Dramas of Råjagekkara 

The Bålaråmåyana'^ is a Mahånåtaka, that is one in ten acts, 
and the author, to add to the horror of the length, has expanded 
the prologue to almost the dimensions of an act, celebrating his 
non-existent merits, and has expanded each act to almost the 
dimensions of a Nåtikå. The whole has 741 stanzas, and of 
these no less than 203 are in the 19-syllable ^årdulavikridita 
and 89 in the Sragdharå, which has two more syllables in each 
pada or 84 in a stanza. The play has a certain novelty, because 

1 Konow, KarpuramaHjaft, pp. 177 ff.; Hultzsch, IA. xxxiv. 177 ff. ; V. S. Apte, 
Råja^khara^ Poona, 1886. Of special virtue is his Kåvyamtmåhså ou rhetoiic, 
which is hetter than his dramas. 

* "Wintemitz, GIL. lii. 47 ; Lévi, TI. i. 183 f, 

» Ed. Calcutta, 1884. 
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the author has made the love of Råvana the dominating feature. 
He appears in person in the first act, but declines to test himself 
by drawing Qiva's bow, and depaits, menacing evil to any 
husband of Sitå. In Act II he seeks the aid of Para9urån:ia, but 
is insulted instead, and a battle barely prevent ed by intervention 
of friends. In Act III the marriage of Sitå is enacted before 
him to distract his amorous sorrow, but the attempt is as little 
a success as it deserved to be; he interrupts, and finally the 
scene has to be broken off. In Act IV the duel of Råma and 
Paraguråma is disposed of, but in Act V we find another 
ludicrous effort to amuse Råvana; dolls with parrots in their 
mouths are presented to him as Sitå and his foster sister ; he is 
deceived until he finds that his grasp is on wood ; distracted, he 
demands his beloved from nature, the seasons, the streams, and 
the birds, as does Pururavas in the Vikramorvagl . The arrival 
of ipurpanakhå^ his sister, who has suffered severely from her 
attack on Råma, brings him to a condition of more manly rage. 
A tedious Act then carries matters down to the death of the 
sorrowing Da^aratha. In Act VII the problem of inducing the 
ocean to accept the burden of the bridge is solved ; Dadhittha 
and Kapittha, two monkeys, describe at length its construction 
to Råma. A momentary terror is caused by a stratagem of 
Målyavant ; the severed head of Sitå seems to be flung on the 
shore, but it speaks and reveals the fraud ; it is the head of the 
speaking doll. In Act VIII we have Råvana's impressions as 
disaster after disaster is announced ; he sends out Kumbhakarna, 
but sees even him helpless, despite his magic ueapons, before 
Råma. In Act IX Indra himself describes the last desperate 

duel of Råma and Råvana. In Act X the party of Råma makes 

the usual aerial tour of India, including the world of the moon, 
and ending with the inevitable consecration. 

The Bålabhårata ^ is mercifully unfinished ; it covers the 
marriage of Draupadi, and the gambling scene with the ill usage 
of Draupadi. The other two plays are really Nåtikås, 
but the first, the Karpuramanjarl^ is classed by the theory as 
a Sattaka, simply because it is in Pråkrit, none of the characters 



1 Ed. C. Cappeller, Strassburg, 1885; Weber, IS. xviii 481 ff. 

2 Ed. S. Konow, trs C. R. Lanman, HOS. iv. i«;Oi ; J. Charpentier. Monde 

oriental y li. 326 ff. 
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speaking Sanskrit. It is the old story ; here the king is Canda- 
påla, possibly a compliment to Mahend rapåla, and his beloved 
the Kuntala princess, Karpuramaiijan, who is really a cousin of 



the queen. In Act I a magician, Bhairavånanda, displays the 
damsel to the king and queen ; the apparition tells her tale, and 
the queen decides to add her to the number of her attendants. 
The king and the maiden fall at once in love. In Act II a letter 
from the maiden avows her passion, and the Vidusaka and her 
friend Vicaksanå arrange to let the king see her swinging and 
also producing by her touch the blossoming of the Afoka. 
Between the Acts we must assume that the queen has found out 
the love, and has confined the maiden, while the king has secured 
the making of a subterranean passage giving access to her prison. 
In Act III by this means the princess and the king enjoy a fiirta- 
tion in the garden, when the queen discovers them. In Act IV 
we find that the end of the passage giving on the garden has 
been blocked, but another passage has been made to the sanc- 
tuary of Cåmundå, the entrance concealed behind the statue, 
Thus the prisoner can play a game of hide-and-seek with the 
queen, and this enables her to carry out a elever ruse invented by 
the magician to secure the queen*s blessing for the wedding. 
The queen is induced to demand that the king shall marry a 
princess of Lata who will secure him imperial rank. She is still 
at her home, but the magician will fetch her to the place. The 
wedding goes on merrily, but the princess is no other than 



Karpuramaiijari, and the queen has unwittingly accomplished 
the lovers' desires. 

The same motif is repeated in the Viddkagålabhanjikå^våÅoh. 
is a regular Nåtikå. Act I tells us that Candravarman of Lata, 
vassai of Vidyådharamalla, has sent to the court of his overlord 
his daughter Mrgånkåvall in the guise of his son and heir. The 
king, Vidyådharamalla, recounts a dream in the truthful hours of 
the morning, in which a beautiful maid had east a collar of pearls 
round his neck; he is haunted by her, and next finds her in 
sculptured form {gålabhanjtkå) in the picture gallery. He has 
a further glimpse of her in the flesh but no more, before the 
heralds announce midday. In Act II we leam that the queen 
proposes to marry Kuvaiayamålå of Kuntala to the pretended 



1 



Ed. Poona, 1886; trs. L. H. Gray, fAOS. xxvii. i ff. 
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boy, while the Vidusaka has been promised by her foster-sister, 



Mekhalå, marriage with a lady of the seductive name of Ambara- 
måla, Air Garland. Imagine his disgust when she tums out to 
be a mere slave ; the king has to calm him, and together Ihey 
vvatch in hiding Mrgånkåvall playing in the garden, and hear her 
reading a letter of love. The heralds proclaim the evening hour. 
In Act III we are told that the dream of the king was reality, 
devised by Bhåguråyana, his minister, who knew that the hus- 
band of the heroine would attain imperial rule. The Vidusaka 
punishes Mekhalå's ruse by another ; he bids a woman hide her- 
self and call out a warning to Mekhalå of evil to befall her 
unless she crawl between a Brahmin's limbs. The queen begs the 



Vidusaka to permit this ceremonyj and, it over, he avows the 
plot to the great indignation of the queen. The Vidusaka 




and the king then have an interview with the heroine. In Act IV 
we leam of a plot of the queen to punish the king. She induces 
him to agree to marry the sister of the pretended boy, meaning 

that he should find that he has married a boy. The king agrees; 
the marriage is completed ; news comes from Candravarman that 

a son is born, begging the queen to dispose in marriage of his 
daughter, who may resume her sex. The queen, tricked and 
deceived, makes the best of her situation ; with dignity 
and hauteur she bestows on her husband both 
and Kuvalayamålå, while news is brought that the last rebels 
are subdued and the king's suzerainty is recognized everywhere. 

There can be no doubt of the demerits of Råja9ekhara's works ; 
he is devoid of the power to create a character : Vidyådharamalla 
is stiff and uninteresting beside his model, the gay and gallant 
Vatsa ; the queen is without the love or the majesty of Våsava- 
dattå ; Bhåguråyana is a feeble Yaugandharåyana, whose magi- 
cian is borrowed in the Karptiramanjarl and spoiled in the 
borrowing. The heroines are without merit ; the Vidusaka in 
the Karptiramanjarl is tedious, but Cåråyana in the Viddhagåla^ 
bhanjikå has merits ; he has plenty of sound common sense, 
though he is simple and capable of being tåken in by others. 
The intrigue in both Nåtikås is poorly managed ; the confusion 
of exits and entrances in the Karpuramanjarl is difiScult to 
follow and probably more difficult to act, while in the Viddhagåla^ 
bhanjikå the queen is induced to arrange a marriage out of a 
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puerile incident afifecting the Vidusaka only. The taste of giving 
two brides to the king at once is deplorable, as is the failure to 
explain why the king accepts the suggested marriage wheii 
ignorant of its true import. 

In all his dramas, however, Råja9ekhara is merely concerned 
with exercises in style. The themes he frankly tells us in the 
prologue to the Karpurmnanjart are the same ; the question is 
the expression, and the language is indifferent ; therefore Pråkrit 
being smooth, while Sanskrit is harsh, the language of women as 
opposed to men, can be used as a medium of style by one who 
boasts himself an expert in every kind of language. We have, 
therefore, elaborate descriptions in equally elaborate verses, of 
the dawn, midday, sunset, the pleasures of the harem, the game 
of ball, the swing, a favourite enjoyment of the Indian maidens, 
and in the Nåtakas pictures ad nauseam of battles with magic 
weapons, and appalling mythical geography and topography. 
His allusions to local practices and customs may be interesting 
to the antiquarian, but are not poetical. More praiseworthy \^ 
his real accomplishment in metres, especially the ^årdulavikri- 

dita, his facility in which Ksemendra justly praises, the Vasanta- 
tilaka, (Jloka, and Sragdharå. His ability to handle elaborate 
Pråkrit metres is undeniable ; in 144 stanzas in the Karpura" 



manjarl he has 17 varieties. If poetry consisted merely of 



harmonious sound, he must be ranked high as a poet. He is 

fond of proverbs : var am takkålovanadå iiitirl na una diakanta- 
ridå morl^ which gives our * A bird in hand is worth two in the 
bush'; he introduces freely words from vernaculars, including 
Marathi. But, despite his parade of learning, he cannot distin- 
guish accurately ^aurasenl and Måhåråstri in his drama ; in the 
former we find such forms as latthi {ov yasti^ ammi in the locative 
and himto in the ablative singular of ^2:-stems, and esa for the 
pronoun. Important as he is lexicographically for both Sanskrit 
and Pråkrit, it is undeniable that both were utterly dead languages 
for him, which he had laboriously learned. Forms like dhilla 
equivalent to githila in the Karpuramanjari show how far the 
vernaculars had advanced beyond the Pråkrits of the drama. 

It would, however, be quite unjust to deny to Råjajekhara the 
power of effective expression ; like all the later dramatists he is 
capable of producing elegant and attractive verses, which are 
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largely spoiled in their context by their being embedded in 
masses of tasteless matter. Thus the benediction of the Viddha- 
gålahhanjtkå is decidedly graceful : 

kulagurur abalånåm kelidiksåpradåne 
paramasuhrd anahgo rohintvallabhasya 
apt kusumaprsatkair devadevasya jetå 
jayati snratalllånåtikåsutradhåraJu 

* Family preceptor of young maidens for the bestowal of the 
sacrament of love, the bodyless one, dearest friend of Rohinrs 
lover, he that with his flower arrows overthrew the god of gods, 
he is victorious ever, the director of the comedy of the play of 
love's mysteries/ 

The description of summer is also pretty if banal : 

rajaniviramayåmesv ådigantl ratecchåm 
kim api kathinayantl nårikellphalåmbhah 
api parinamayitrl r aj ar amb håphalån å ni 
dinaparinatiramyå vartaie grzsmalaksmzJu 

* This is the glorious season of summer, delightful in the length 
of the days, when the royal plantain fruits are ripened, and the 
milk in the coco-nut is hardened, and the season bids us enjoy 
the delight of love in the closing watches of the night/ 

The signs of a maiden distracted by unfulfilled affection are 

quaintly described : 
candram candanakardamena likhiiam så mårsti dastådharå 

bandhyam nindati yac ca manmatham asau bhanktvågrahas- 

tåhgurih 
kåmah puspagarah kileti sumanovargam bmlte ca yat 
tat kåmyå subhaga tvayå varatanur våtulatåm lambhitå, 
' Biting her lip, she wipes out the figure of the moon sketched in 
sandal paste; snapping her finger-tips she mocks at love as 
barren; to flout his darts, the flowers she gathers she tears in 
shreds; assuredly the fair one whom thou shouldst love hath 
been brought by thee to madness/ 

antaståram taralitatalåh stokam utptdabhåjah 
paksmågresu grathitaprsatah klrnadhåråk kramena 
cittåtahkam nijagarimatah samyag åsutrayanto 
niryånty asyåk kuvalayadrgo båspavåråm pravåhåh. 

* Rippled on the surface of the pnpil, slightly foaming, forming 
drops on the tips of the lashes, then slowly issuing in streams. 
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betokening by their weight her heart's sorrow, there pour forth 
from the lotus-eyed one the floods of her tears.* 

Of all the plays the Karpuramahjarl is undoubtedly that 
which contains the most substantial evidence that Råja9ekhara 
had some real poetic talent, despite the banality and stupidity of 
his conception of love in Act III. The swing scene contains 

really effective lines of word-painting, in harmonious metre : 

vicchaanto naararamammandalassånanåim 

viccholanio gaanakuharam kantijonhåjalena 

peccha7ifinam hiaanihiam niddalanto a dappam 
dolålilåsaralataralo dtsae se mukendu. 

* Paling the face of every beauty here, making the sky's vault to 
ripple with the liquid moonlight of her loveliness, and breaking 
the haughty pride in the hearts of maids that regard her, 
appeareth the moon-like orb of her face as she moveth straight 
to and fro in her sport on the swing.' The effective alliteration 
and paronomasia of this stanza are surpassed by the metrical 
perfection of the next but one, where the PrthvI metre, with ' its 
jingling tribrachs and bell-like, chiming cretics ', is employed in 

a stanza which admirably conveys by its sound the sense at 
which it aims : 

r anantamanineur am jkanajhanantahåracckadam 
kanakkaniakinkinlmuhalamehalådambaram 

• • • • 

vilolavalaåvalljaniamanjusinjåravam 

na kassa manomohanam sasimukia hindolanam. 

* • • * 

With the tinkling jewelled With the sound of lovely 



i 



anklets, 



jingles 



With the flashing jewelled From the rows of rolling 



necklace, 



hangles 



9 



With the show of girdles Pray whose heart is not be 



srarrulous 



b 



wildered 



From their ringing, ringing While the moon-faced maiden 



bells 



swmgs 



V 



Excellent also is the king's address ^ to the A9oka when made 
to blossom by the touch of the foot of his young beloved, but 
more characteristic in his comment,^ inspired by the Vidusaka's 

ii. 30. The translation of this and the next verse is tåken from Lanman's version. 
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47 



» II. 49 
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ungallant comparison of the fresh beauty of the maiden with the 
passee comeliness of his queen : 

hålåu honii kuuhalena emeya cavalacitiåo 
daralasiathanisu puno nivasai maaraddhaarahassam, 
* Though maidens in their young zest for life are fickle of faith, 
yet it is with them — their breasts just budding — that the mystery 
of the dolphin-bannered doth abide.' 

For technique Råja9ekhara is of interest, because he uses in 
the Karpuramanjarl the old form of prologue quite openly, with 
the Nåndi recited doubtless by the Sutradhåra, followed by the 
advent of the Sthåpaka who recites two verses. It is noteworthy 
that the manuscripts often alter the Sthåpaka to the Sutradhåra 
despite the clear sense of the text. The late Pårvatlparinaya 
likewise has a Nåndi before the Sutradhåra speaks a verse, 
is probable that the older technique long persisted in the south. 
Råja9ekhara's indebtedness to his predecessors is wholesale ; 
the influence of Kålidåsa, Harsa, and Bhavabhuti is obvious, and 
it is probably an indication of his contemporaneity with, or 
slight posteriority to, Muråri that he does not seem to have 
known his writings. Influence of the vernacular or of Pråkrit is 
to be seen in his occasional use of rhyme, such as is found in the 
later Gltagovmda or the Mohamudgara. 




6. Bhlmata and KsemtQvara 

A verse attributed to Råja9ekhara mentions the five dramas 
of Bhimata, of which the Svapnadagånana won him chief fåme. 
He is described as a Kalinjarapati, whence the suggestion has 
been made that he was a connection of the Candella king Harsa 
of Jejåkabhukti, who, we know, was a contemporary of Mahl- 
påla of Kanyakubja, patron of Råja^ekhara, but we have no 

ground for positive assertion.^ 

The case is different with Ksemi9vara, who in his Candakau- 
fika wrote for Mahlpåla, doubtless the king of Kanyakubja, 
patron of Råja9ekhara. Kseml9vara asserts his patron's victory 
over the Karnåtas, which was doubtless the view tåken in royal 
circles of the contest against the Råstrakuta Indra III, who for 
his part claims victory over Mahodaya, or Kanyakubja.^ A 



1 



Konow, ID. p. 87 ; Peterson, J^eports, ii. 63; Bhandarkar, I^e^rf (1897), p 
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variant of the name is Ksemendra, but he is not to be identified 

with the Kashmirian poet of that name. His great-grandfather 
was called Vijayakostha or Vijayaprakostha, who is designated 
as both Arya and Åcårya, and was, therefore, a learned man of 

some sort. 

Ksemifvara has left two dramas. The Naisadhånanda'^ in 

seven acts deals with the legend of Naia, famous in the epic and 
later. The Candakaugika ^ reveals the stupid story of Hari9can- 
dra, who, seeing as he thought the sacrifice of a damsel on the 
fire rebukes the Kau9ika Vifvåmitra, and in return for his gallant 



action is cursed by the irascible sage, who was merely bringing 



the sciences under his control. He secures pardon by the 
surrender of the earth and a thousand gold pieces ; to secure 
the latter he seils wife and child to a Brahmin, and himself to 
a Candåla as a cemetery keeper. One day his wife brings the 
dead body of their child, but it turns out merely to be a trial of 
his character ; his son is alive and is crowned king. The plot is 
as poor as the execution of the piece. He shows in metre a 

special fondness for the Qikharinl, which occurs %q times, nearly 

as often as the ^årdulavikrldita (23), while the Vasantatilaka 
appears 27 times and the Qloka ^6, His Pråkrits, QaurasenJ and 
a few Måhåråstri stanzas, are artificial. 

The compilers of anthologies make little of KsemTgvara, with 
sufBcient reason, for his verses do not rise above mediocrity. The 
second stanza of the three-verse benediction in the Naisadhå- 
nanda is on a common theme, but not unhappily expressed ; it 

follows a verse in honour of Purusottama and (pri, with the usual 
impartiality of this period : 

asthi hy astki phanl phanl kim ap ar am b has via bhasmaiva tac 
carmaiva carma kim tava jttam yenaivam tittåmyasi 
naiiåfh dhurta panikarosi sataiam murdhni sthitåm Jåhnavzm 
ity evam fivayå sanarmagadiio dyute Har ah påtu vah. 

* A skull is but a skull, a serpent a serpent ; what more ? The 
ashes and the skin also which thou dost wear are but ashes and 
skin. What of thine hast thou lost that thus thou art outworn ? 

Ah, rogue, it is that thou wilt not stake Jahnu's daughter that 
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Peterson, J^ep&rts, iii, 340 f. 



* Ed. Calcutta, 1884; trs L. Fritze, Leipzig, 1883. Oa the saine theme is Råma 

candra's Satyaharifcandra (twelfth cent.); see Keith, JRAS. 1914, pp. ii04f. 
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rests ever on thy crest. May Håra guard you, Håra to whom 
^ivå once spake playfuUy when they diced.' 

This amusing play on the unwillingness of Qiva to prolong 
the dicing after he has unsuccessfully staked his necklace of 
skulls and serpents, and his clothing of ashes and hide, is foUowed 
by a wearisome eulogy of the glances of the god in the Tandava 
dance, alluding to the great moments in his history. Similar 

bad taste is shown in the curious and unusual form of the last 
verse of the drama : 

yenådigya prayogaih ghanaptdakabhrtå itåtakasyåsya harsad 
vastrålamkårahemnåm pratidmam akrgå rågayah sampradattåh 
tasya ksattraprasuter bhramatu jagad idam Kårttikeyasya klrHh 

pare kslråmbhusindho ravikaviyagaså såt^dkain agresarena, 

*Through all the universe beyond the ocean of milk, heralded by 

the fåme of his bard^ the sun, may the farne wander of that scion 
of heroism, that god of war, who bade this drama be performed 
and who in keen delight at the pleasure he found in it gave daily 
to the poet abundant store of raiment, jewels and gold/ Such a 
mode of immortalizing himsclf, and his patron can hardly be 

regarded as precisely dignified, and it certainly is not in harmony 
with the traditions of the drama. 
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XI 



THE DECLINE OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 



I. The Decadence of the Drama 




We have seen already in Muråri and Råja9ekhara the process 
vvhich was depriving the drama of real dramatic quality. The 
older poets were, indeed, under the influence of the epic ; they 
Hved in the atmosphere of the poetry of the court and their 
dramatic instincts had always to fight against the tendency to 
introduce epic and lyric verses into their works, heedless of the 
ruin thus wrought on the drama. Had the stage been a more 
popular one, this defect might have been counteracted, but the 
audience for whose approval a poet looked was essentially one of 
men of leaming, who were intent on discerning poetic beauties or 
defects, and who, as the theory proves, had singularly little idea 
of what a drama really means. 

Other factors doubtless helped the decline of the drama. The 
invasion of the Mahomedans into northern India, which began 
in earnest with the opening of the eleventh century, was a slow 
process, and it could not immediately affect the progress of the 
dramatic art. But gradually, by subs ti tuting Mahomedan 
rulers— men who disliked and feared the influence of the 
national religion, which was closely bound up with the drama — for 
Hindu princes, the generous and accompHshed patrons of the 
dramatists, it must have exercised a depressing effect on the 
cultivation of this literary form. The drama doubtless took 
refuge in those parts of India where Moslem power was slowest 
to extend, but even there Mahomedan potentates gained 
authority, and drama can have been seldom worth performing 
or composing, until the Hindu revival asserted the Indian 
national spirit, and gave an encouragement to the renewal of 
an ancient national glory. 

Yet a further and most important considemtion must have 
lain in the cver-widening breach between the languages of the 
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drama and those of real life. In Bhåsa^s days and even those of 
Kålidåsa we may imagine that there was not too great difficulty 
in following the main features of the drama both in Sanskrit and in 
Pråkrit, but the gulf between the popular languages and those of 
learning went on widening every year, and Raja^ekhara, as we 
have seen, was, despite his boasted studies, of which we have 
no reason to doubt, unable to discriminate correctly his Pråkrits. 
It in no wise disproves this vie w that th^ Lalitavigrakaråjanå- 
taka of Somadeva shows a dose connexion with the language as 
laid down in Hemacandra^s grammar, for, as that work preceded 
the play in date and was produced at the court of Anhilvåd, 
which was in close connexion with that of Sambhår, where 
Somadeva lived, we need not doubt that copies of Hemacandra's 
work were available for the production of artificial Pråkrit. 

was clearly a very different thing to compose in Sanskrit 
and Pråkrit in a.d. iooo, when the vernaculars were beginning 
to assume literary form, than in A.D. 400, and the difficulty of 
composition in any effective manner must have rapidly increased 
with the years, and the growth of the realization that it was idle 
to seek fåme under modern circumstances by the composition of 
dramas, for which there was no popular audience and only a 
limited market. What is amazing is that for centuries the 
Sanskrit drama continued to be produced in very substantial 
numbers, as the existence of manuscripts proves, and that so 
strong was the force of trad it ion that the first attempt to in tro- 
duce the vernacular into the drama by Bidyåpati Thåkur in 
Behar took the form of producing works in which the characters 
use Sanskrit and Pråkrit and the songs only are in MaithilL So 
powerful has been the strength of the Sanskrit drama that it is 
only in the nineteenth century that vernacular drama has 
exhibited itself in Hindi, and in general it is only very recently 
that the drama has seemed proper for vernacular expression. 
But the writing in artificial languages has revenged itself on the 
writers ; their works are reminiscent of modern copies of Greek 
or Latin verses, which only too painfuUy reveal through all the 
artifices suggested by careful study the impossibility of the pro- 
duction of real poetry, not to mention drama, in dead languages. 
It is significant in this regard that perhaps the most interesting 
of later dramas is the Prabodhacandrodaya of Krsnamigra, a 
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drama of allegoiy on philosophical topics, which claim as their 
right Sanskrit as a mode of expression. The Sanskrit of the 
author thus represents the medium of his habitual use in discus- 
sions and is appropriate to the matters dealt with. 

This is essentially the period when the dramatic rules, strong 
in their hold earh*er over the minds of dramatists, attain even 
greater sway. It is to this that we owe the few specimens we have 
of the rarer types of drama which are not represented among the 
scanty remains of the classical drama. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that these types were popular among the eariier dramatists ; 



they had, it seems, their vogue in the time before the Nåtya- 
gåstra assumed its present form, but were rejected as unsuitable 
by the classical drama. We have also specimens of types which 
may have been regularly produced in classical times, but none 
of which are represented in the extant literature, Finally, we 

have specimens of new forms, the result of efforts to introduce 
into Sanskrit dramatic forms which had sprung up in more 

popular circles. 



2. The N åtaka 

The Nåtaka remains throughout the post-classical period of 
the drama the natural exponent of the higher form of the 
dramatic art. No change of importance appears in its character ; 
it merely steadily develops those features which we have seen in 
full process of production in Muråri and Råjafekhara, the 
subordination of action to description, and the degeneration of the 
description into a mere exercise in style and in the use of sounds. 

The character of the decline is obvious enough in the Prasan- 
naråghava^ a Nataka in seven Acts, in which the logician Jaya- 
deva (c. A. D. i^aoo), son of Mahådeva and Sumitrå. of Kundina in 



Berar, endeavours to tell again the story of the Råmåyanu? In 



Act I a disciple of Yåjiiavalkya appears and repeats from the 
speech of two bees heard behind the scene the news they are 
discussing ; the Asura Bana is to rival Råvana for the hand of 

' Ed. Bombay, 1894; Poona, 1894; cf. ^zxLVSigz.ttiitx, Dos Råmåyana, pp. 129 ff. 

3 Cf. Peterson, Subhåsitåvali, pp. 38 f. j Keith, Indian Logic, pp. 33 f. The verses 
commoQ to the play and the Mahånåfaka are clearly not evidence of prioi date, 
despite Lévi, TI. ii. 48; Konow, ID. p. 88. He is later than Muråri; Hallas 
(DR. p. 36 n ) suggested reference to Jayadeva in comm. on DR. li. 10 is incorrect. 

Heis known to K. (r. a. d. 1330) ; iii. i^r f., and the qdrngadharataddhatu 
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Sftå. Two heralds then appear to describe the suiters for the 
maiden^s hand ; they are interrupted and insulted by a gross and 
rough arrival who casts a contemptuous eye on the bow which the 
suitor must bend, and would forcibly seize the prize. The heralds 
soothe him, but he assumes the monstrous form of Råvana with 
his ten heads. Bana then appears, tries in vain the bow, insults 
Råvana and retires. In Act II we have a ludicrous scene in 
which Råma watches Sitå and her friend ; both he and she describe 
the beauties of the union of the VåsantI creeper and the mango- 
tree, an allusion to their own state to be, and confronted shyly 
whisper love. In Act III we have an intolerable series of com- 
pliments exchanged by all the parties, Vigvåmitra, Qatånanda, 
Janaka, Da^aratha. Råma, and Laksmana; Vifvåmitra bids 
Råma bend the bow of Qiva, though a message from Parafuråma 
deprecates such an insult. The bow is broken, there is great 
joy, and the marriage is celebrated. In Act IV Para9uråma 
himself arrives ; his great feats are set out in a dialogue of Råma 
and Laksmana ; he encounters them, exchanges harangues, is 
dissuaded by Janaka, ^atånanda, and Vigvåmitra from battle, 
but an insult of his to Vigvåmitra breaks down Råma's patience ; 
they fight, Råma is victor, but falls at his rivaFs feet and asks his 
blessing. In Act V we have a new and picturesque conception 
and one wholly aloof from drama. The river goddess Yamunå 
tells Ganga of her grief at Vålin's act in exiling his brother, 
Sugrlva. Sarayu joins them and reports the fate of Råma until 
his departure for exile; her flamingo arrives to carry on the tale 
until Råma's fatal departure in pursuit of a golden deer. 
Anxious, the rivers hasten to the ocean, Sågara, to leam the 
news ; they find Godåvarl in converse with Sågara ; she tells of 
the rape of Sitå, the death of Jatåyu, the fall of Sitå's jewels and 
their transport to Rsyamukha. The Tuiigabhadrå arrives with 
her tale; Råma has slain Vålin and made alliance with Sugriva 
and Hanumant. Suddenly a great mass flies over the ocean. Is 
it the Himalaya ? the Vindhya ? Sågara goes out to see and the 
rivers follow. In Act VI we find that sorrow has all but driven 
Råma mad ; he asks the birds, the moon, for his beloved. 
Fortunately two Vid3^ådharas by magic art are able to show 
him the events in Lanka ; Sitå appears, saddened lest Råma 
suspect, or be faithless to her ; Råvana seeks her love ; she 
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despises him ; angry, he reaches out his hand for his sword to 
slay her, but receives in it the head of his son, Aksa, slain by 
Hanumant, who it is who has leaped the ocean and attacked 
Lanka. Sitå is desperate ; she seeks to burn herself on a funeral 
pyre, but the coal changes to pearl, and Hanumant consoles her 
by news of Rama's fideh'ty. In Act VII Råvana is given by 
Prahasta a picture sent by Målyavant showing the details of the 
enemy's attack and the bridge ; he refuses to regard it as more 
than a painter's fancy; Mandodari, his wife, enters; she has 
received an oracular response which terrifies her and also Pra- 
hasta, but Råvana scorns it. At last, however, he realizes that 
the city is attacked, sends Kumbhakarna and Meghanåda to 

their death, and at last himself issues forth to die ; his fate is 

described by a Vidyådhara and his mate. Then enter Råma, 
Sltå, Laksmana, Vibhisana, and Sugrlva, who all describe in turn 
the setting of the sun and the rise of the moon ; they mount the 
aerial car, describe a few points of interest in the country over 
which they pass in their journey north, and then in turn solemnly 
describe the rising of the sun. 

The play is typical of the later drama ; its one merit is Act V 
where the spectacle of the river goddesses grouped round the 
ocean affords admtrable scope for an effective tableau, but it is 
wholly out of harmony with dramatic action. As usual, the 
author is fond of the long metres, though the Vasantatilaka is his 
favourite ; then comes the ^årdulavikridita, Qloka, (Jikharinl, and 

Sragdharå, while he shows decided fondness for the Svågatå, 
which occurs a few times in Råja9ekhara and the Mahånåtaka 
but IS not employed in the earlier drama. The drama is superior 
in raerit to the other very popular Råma drama, the Jånaklpari- 
naya'^ by Råmabhadra Diksita, who flourished and wrote many 
bad works at the end of the seventeenth century. The number 
of Råma dramas already known is enormous ; any one of merit 
appears still to be unearthed. The commentary on the Dagartipa 
knows a Chalitaråma which would probably date before A.D, 1000 
but its preservation is problematical. The Adbhutadarpana ^ of 
Mahådeva, son of Krsna Suri, a contemporary of Råmabhadra 
Diksita, shows Jayadeva's influence in that it presents the events 

^ £d. Madras, 1892; trs. by L. V. Kamach andra Aiyar, Madras, 1906. 
* Ed. KM. 18 
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at Lanka as happening by means of a magic mirror. Ils ten 
acts cover only the period from Angada*s mission to Råvana to 



the coronation of Råma, and it introduces, contrary to the rule 
in Råma dramas, the figure of the Vidusaka. 

The Krsna legend naturally attracted not less note ; the 
Kerala prince Ravivarman, born in a.D. 12^66, is the author of 
a Pradyumnåbhyudaya} The minister of Husain Shåh Rupa 
Gosvåmin wrote about A.D. 153a the Vidagdhamådkava^ and the 
Lalitamådhavd^ in seven and ten Acts respectively on the theme 
of the loves of Krsna and Rådha, in pursuance of his eager sup- 
port of the movement of Caitanya. For the son of Todar Mali, 
Akbar*s minister, ^esa Krsna wrote the Kahsavadha^ which jn 
^^v^Ti Acts covers the ground of Bhåsa^s Bålacariia^ as well as 
other plays on the Råma legend. The winning of Rukmini by 
Krsna is the theme of the Rtikmhiiparinaya^ by Råmavarman of 
Travancore (1735-87), and. Krsna*s generosity to a poor friend, 
though in a surprising shape, is recounted by Såmaråja Diksita 
in the Qrtdåmacarita ^ written in A.D. 1681, 

The number of dramas based on the Mahåbhårata is decidedly 
£)maller. We have not the Ciirabhårata of the indefatigable 
Ksemendra of Kashmir, who wrote in the middle of the eleventh 
Century. But from that century probably are the Subkadrå" 
dhanamjaya and Tapatlsamvarana "^ of the Kerala king Kula^e- 
kharavarman, and from about A.D. laoo the Pårtkaparåkramaf 
a Vyåyoga, to be discussed hereafter, of Prahlådanadeva, a Yuva- 
råja, brother of Dhåråvarsa, lord of Candråvati. 

Of other mythological subjects we have the Harakeliiiåtaka '^ 
of the Cåhamåna king Visaladeva Vigraharåja, of whom we have 
an inscription of A.D. 1 163, and whose work is partially preserved 
on stone. The Pårvatlparinaya ^'^ of Våmana Bhatta Bana, who 
wrote about A.D. 1400 under the Reddi prince Verna of Konda- 
vidu, owes its farne to its being mistaken for a work of Bana. 
The Haragaurlvivåha^^ of Jagajjyotirmalla of Nepal (1617-33) 
is interesting, because it is rather an opera than a play and the 
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Ed. Mnr9idabåd, liSSo f. •* Ed. KM. 1888. «^ Ed. KM. 1894 

« Wilson, ii. 4C4. ' Ed. TSS. 1912 aad 191 1. ' Ed, GOS. 1917. 

••* Kielhom, Bruthstutke indischer Schauspiele, Berlin, 1901. 
i« Ed. R. Schmidt, Leipzig, 1917 ; trs. K. Glasei, Trieste, j8S6. Cf. GIL. iii. 248, n. 4 
11 Lévi, Le Képaly ii. 243. 
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vernacular verses are its only fixed element, but this is not likely 

to be a primitive feature. 

Of dramas with lesser personages of the saga as heroes we have 
the Bhairavånanda ^ of the Nepalese poet Manika from the end 
of the fourteenth century, and at least a centiuy later the Bkar- 
irharinirveda - of Harihara, which is interesting, as it shows the 
popularity of Bhartrhari ; he is represented as desolated by his 
wife's death, through despair on a false rumour of his own death, 
but, consoled by a Yogin, he attains indifference, so that, when 
his wife is recalled to life, neither she nor their child has any 

attraction for him. 

Of historical drama we have little, and that of small value. 
The Lalitavigraharåjanåtaka^ presei*ved in part in an inscrip- 
tion, is a work of the latter part of the twelfth century by Soma- 
deva in honour of Visaladeva Vigraharåja, the Cåhamåna. The 
Pratåparudrakalyåna^ by Vidyånatha, inserted in his treatise 
on rhetoric as an illustration of the drama, celebrates his patron, 
a king of Warangal about A,D. 1300. 

More interesting is the Hammiramadamardana^ written 
between A.D. 1:^19 ^^^d 1229 by Jayasinha Suri, the priest of the 
temple of Munisuvrata at Broach. It appears that Tejahpåla, 
brother of Vastupåla, minister of Viradhavala of Gujaråt, visited 
the temple, and, with the assent of his brother, complied with 
the request of Jayasinha for the erection of twenty-five golden 

for Devakulikås. As a reward Jayasinha not merely 
celebrated the brothers in a panegyric, of which a copy has been 
preserved along with his drama, but wrote, to please Jayantasinha, 
son of Vastupåla, the play for performance at the festival of the 
procession of the god Bhimegvara at Cambay. He claims that 
it includes all nine sentiments, in contrast to Prakaranas, exploit- 
ing the sentiment of fear, with which the audience has been 

surfeited. 

In Act I, after the introductory dialogue between the Sutra- 
dhåra and an actor, Viradhavala is brought in, conversing with 
Tejahpåla, the theme being the extraordinary merits of Vastu- 




1 



s 



Haraprasåd, Nepal CaiaL, p. xxxvii. 

Ed. KM. 1900; trs. L. H. Gray, JAOS. xxv. 197 ff. 



Ed. Kielhoni, cp 



4 



Ed. Bombay, 189 



» Ed. GaekwacTs Oriental Series, no, x, 1920. On the merits of Vastupåla see also 
\risiiiba*s Sukrtasaiii ktrtana and Somejvara^s Klriikawnudu 
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påla as a statesman. But times are still troublous ; the realm is 

menaced by the Turuska Hammira, by the Yådava Sihhana,^ 
who may hope for aJd from Samgråmasihha, nephew of Sinha, 
lord of Lata. Vastupåla enters, and extols the skill of Tejah- 
påla^s son Låvanyasihha, whose spies bring in valuable informa- 
tion. He then with Tejahpåla compliments the king, who tells 
them of his proposed attack on Hammira. Vastupåla warns him 



against 



valour in pursuit, and counsels him to secure 



the aid of the Mårvår princes. In Act II we find that the advice 
has been foUowed with success, as related by Låvanyasiåha, who 
has an opportunity of repaying the compliments showered on 
him by his uncle. The spy Nipunaka then enters with a tale of 
success ; he has entered Sihhana's camp, passed himself off as a 
spy on Vlradhavala*s movements, reported that that king was 
making ready an attack on Hammira, and persuaded Siiihana to 
wait in the forest of the Tapti a favourable opportunity to attack 
Vlradhavala, after his forces have been weakened by battle with 
Hammira. In the meantime Nipunaka's brother Suvega, who 
has been serving Devapåla of Målava, steals the best steed of his 
master and presents it to Samgråmasinha, who is leading 



Sihhana's army. He then presents himself in the guise of a 



Tåpasa to Sinhana, but runs away when the king goes to pay 
him due honour. Suspicion is thus aroused, and Suvega is 
seized ; from his matted locks is extracted a letter addressed to 
Samgråmasinha. It refers to the horse which it treats as a 
present from Devapåla to Samgråmasinha, and advises him to 
attack Sinhana when he has entered Gujaråt, the Målava king 
engaging to assail him at that moment. Sinhana asks Nipunaka 
to ascertain the truth about the horse, and he has no difficulty 
through Suvega in terrifying Samgråmasinha into flight. We then 
find Vastupåla on the stage; his spy Ku^alaka reports that 
Samgråmasihha menaces Cambay ; Vastupåla takes precautions 
for its defence, and summons Bhuvanapåla, Samgråmasinha s 
minister, with whom he arrives at an understanding, assunng 
Vlradhavala of that princess aid. In Act III Vlradhavala and 
Tejahpåla hear from a spy Kamalaka the fate of Mewår's kmg 
Jayatala ; attacked by the Mlecchas, the people in despair flung 

1 Usually Smghana or Sinhana. Cf. Bhandarkar, Report (,1907), pp. 15 ff-» who 
equates Milacchikara with Shamsu-d-dm (1210-35). 
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themselves into wells, burned themselves in their houses or 
hanged themselves, until he had heartened them and discouraged 
the foe by announcing the approach of Viradhavala, at whose 
name the Turuskas fled in terror. Viradhavala extols the 
cleverness of Vastupåla, who has enabled him to dispose of all 
hii> enemies save the Mlecchas, and Tejahpåla assures him of 
succes even against these foes. What Vastupåla is doing is 
shown by a conversation between two spies, Kuvalayaka and 
Qighraka, which forms the entr'acte to Act IV ; he has induced 
the Kaliph of Baghdad by a false report to instruct Kharpara 
Khåna to send Mllacchrlkåra to him in chains, and he has won 
over various Gurjara princes by promising them the lands of the 
Turuskas when they are defeated. We then find Milacchrikåra 
discussing his situation with his minister Gori Isapa ; Kharpara 
Khåna, on the one hand, and Viradhavala press him hard ; the 
king declines, however, even to think of retreat, but both king 
and minister flee hastily before the sound of the approach of 
Vlradhavala's army and the voice of the king, who is disappointed 
not to capture his foes, but obeys loyally Vastupåla's counsel 
against rash pursuit. Act V shows us the triumphant return of 
the king, his reunion with his wife JayataladevT, and exchange of 
felicitations with Vastupåla and Tejahpåla. We learn that 
Vastupåla has accomplished a further feat ; he has intercepted at 
sea Radi and Kadi, Milacchrikåra*s preceptors, returning from 
Baghdad, and the king has been forced, in order to secure their 
safety, to enter into friendly relations* Finally the king enters 
iva's temple, where the god presents himself before him, and 




grants him a boon ; the king, however, has little that is not 
formal to ask, so fortunate is he in his ministers. 

Neither as history nor as poetry does the work claim any high 
merit. Its chief aim is to provide unlimited eulogy for Vastu- 
påla and Tejahpåla, and secondarily for the king who is lucky 
enough to have in his retinue these remarkable models of intelli- 
gence and skill. It must be admitted, however, that the author 
does not exactly convey the impression of the real success of his 
objects of admiration ; the impression is rather one of minor 
successes and a good deal of rather obvious diplomacy . Styl 
Pråkrit, and metres are decidedly stereotyped 



} 



A certain number of dramas of similar type has been 
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served.^ Gangådhara's Gahgadåsapratåpavilåsa ^ celebrates the 
struggle of a Campånir prince against Muhammed II, Shåh of 
Gujaråt (a. D. 1443-52). The stream, though scanty, flows con- 
tinuously to the JD Ults åmr åjy a^ of Laksmana Suri of 191 2. 

The adaptation of English drama is seen in R. Krsnamachari's 
adaptation in 1892 of the Midsummer Nigkfs Dream in his 
Våsantikasvapna .^ 




. The Allegorical N åtaka 

We cannot say whether Krsnami9ra*s Prabodhacandrodaya^ 
vvas a revival of a form of drama, which had been practised 
regularly if on a small scale since A^vaghosa or whether it was 
a new creation, as may easily have been the case. At any rate, 



his work can be dated with precision ; it was produced for one 
Gopåla in the presence of the Candella king Kirtivarman of 
Jejåkabhukti, of whom we have an inscription of A.D. 1098. 
Gopåla had restored, we learn, Kirtivarman after his defeat by 
Karna of Cedi, who was living in A.D. 1042, but we can only 
guess that he was a general. The play in its six Acts is devoted 
to the defence of the Advaita form of the Visnu doctrine, a com- 
bination of Vedanta with Visnuism. 

The supreme reality which is truly one, but is united with 
illusion, has a son, Spirit, who again has two children, Discrimina- 
tion (viveha) and Confusion {moha) ; the posterity of the latter 
has largely gained in strength, and the position of the former 
and his offspring is menaced. This is told us at the outset of the 
drama by Love in converse with Desire ; the former is sure he 
has done much to attain the result. The one danger is the old 
prophecy that there will anse Knowledge [prabodka) and Judge- 
ment or Science {vidyå) from the union of Discrimination and 
Theology, Upanisad, but these two are long since parted, and 
their reunion seems unlikely. The two, however, flee before the 
approach of the king Discrimination who is talking with Reason 

^ We hear of a Rdjaråjanatuka performed arnually in a tempi e of Qiva by order 
of the Cola Rajaraja I of Tanjore in the eleventh century, but of its content we know 
nothing ; H. Krishna Sastri in Ridgeway's Dratftas, &c., p. 204. 

a rndia Office CataL, no. 4194. ' E<3. Madras, 191 

* Kumbhakonam, 1893. 

5 Ed. Bombay, 1898; trs. J. Taylor, Bombay, 1893. Cf. J. W. Boissevam 



Prabodhacandrodaya, Leiden, 1905 
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[mati)^ one of his wives ; to his joy he finds that she is all in 
favour of his reunion with Theology which she is fain to bring 
about. In Act II we find Confusion in fear of overthrow ; he 

hastens by the use of Falsity (dambka) to secure Benares as the 
key of the world ; Egoism, grandfather of Falsity, visits the city 
and discovers to his joy his relative. Confusion enters in trium- 
phant pomp his new capital ; the Materialist Cårvåka supports 
him. But there is bad news ; Duty is rising in revolt ; Theology 
meditates reunion with Discrimination ; Confusion bids his 
minions east Piety, daughter of Faith {graddha) in prison and 
orders Heresy {mithyådrsti) to separate Theology and Faith. 
In Act III Piety appears supported by her friend Pity ; she has 
lost her mother Faith and is in sad plight, even dreaming of 
suicide, from which Pity dissuades her. In Digambara Jainism, 
Buddhism, and Somism she searches in vain for Faith ; each 
appears with a wife claiming to be Faith, but she cannot recog- 
nize her mother in these distorted forms. Buddhism and Jainism 
quarrel; Somism enters, makes them drunk with alcohol and 
pleasure, and takes them off in search of Piety, the daughter of 
Faith. In Act IV Faith in great distress tells of a danger , she 
and Duty have escaped from a demoness who would have 
devoured them but for Trust in Visnu, who has saved them. 
She brings a message to Discrimination to start the battle. He 

musters his leaders, Contemplation, Patience, Contentment, and 
himself goes to Benares, which he describes. In Act V the 
battle IS over ; Confusion and his offspring are dead. But Spirit 
is disconsolate, mourning the loss of Confusion and Activity. 
The doctrine of Vyåsa, the Vedanta, appears, disabuses his mind 
of error, and he resolves to settle down as a hermit with the one 
wife worthy of him, Inactivity. Act VI shows us the ancestor of 
all Being ; he is still under the influence of Confusion, who, before 
dy ing, dispatched to him spirits to confuse him, and his com- 
panion, Illusion, favours their efforts. But his friend Reasoning 
shows him his error, and he drives them away. Peace of heart 
reunites Theology and Discrimination ; she tells of her mishaps 
with Cult and Exegesis, Nyåya and Såmkhya, and reveals to 
Being that he is the Supreme Lord. This, however, is too much 
for his intellect, but the difficulty is cleared away by Judgement, 
which is the immediate supernatural child of the reunion of the 
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spouses. The appearance of Trust {bhdkti) in Visnu fo applaud 
the result terminates the drama. 

No one can doubt the cleverness with which the strife of races 
of one stock in the Mahåbhårata and the plot and love interest 
of the usual Nåtikå are combined, nor the ingenuity of fitting 

in the Vedanta doctrine of the Absolute and the devotion of the 
Vaisnava creed. There is certainly some comedy in the exchange 
of views of Egoism and Falsity, who are perfect examples of 
hypocrisy, and the scenes betvveen Buddhism, Jainism, and 
Somism are distinctly funny. None the less it would be idle to 
pretend that the play has any dramatic force. Its chief merits 
are its effective and stately stanzas of moral and philosophical 
content. Krsriami9ra is an able master of the (Jårdulavikrldita, 
his favourite metre ; he has also effective Vasantatilakas, and 
rhymed Pråkrit stanzas. 

Krsnami9ra's example has caused the production of numerous 
dramas of the same type, but of much less value. The Samkal- 
pasuryodaya ^ of Venkatanåtha of the fourteenth century is exces- 
sively dreary, but it is better than the famous Caiiaftyacandro- 
daya'^ of Kavikarnapura, which is an account of Caitanya's 
success, but which whoUy fails to convey any suggestion of his 
spiritual power. He turns out as a long-winded discourser of 
a muddled theology, surrounded by obedient and unintelligent 
pupils. Two (Jaiva dramas are the Vidyåparinaymia'^ and 
Jlvånandafia'^ written at the end of the seventeenth and begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Thcy have no merits. 

An example of a Jain allegory of comparatively early date is 
afforded by the Mokaråjaparåjaya,^ the conquest of King Confu- 
sion,. describing the conversion of the Caulukya king of Gujaråt, 
Kumårapåla, to Jainism, his prohibition of the killing of animals, 
and his cessation from the practice of confiscating the property 
of persons dying without heirs in the realm, as a result of the 



1 Ed. Kauci, 1914; trs. K. Narayanacharya and D. Raghunathaswamy lyengar. 

vol. i. Srirangam, 191 7. 

'^ Ed. KM. 1906 ; analysed by Lévi, TI. i. 237 flf. Date, r. A.D. 1550. 

8 Ed. KM. 1893. Another imitation is the Amrtodaya of Gokulanatha, Haraprasad 

/vV/<?r/ (1901), p. 17 



Ed. KM. 1801. For the author of the Vidyåpammyana (Vedakavi, nominally 




Ånandaraya) see KM. xliv. Pref. p. 9. 
5 Ed. Gaekwad^s Oriental Series, no. ix. 191 8 
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efforts of the famous sage, Hemacandra. The author, Yacah 



påla, was the son of a minister Dhanadeva and Rukminl, of the 
Modha Bania caste, and he served the Cakravartin Abhayadeva 
or Abhayapåla, who reigned after Kumårapåla from A.D. i2!zg 
3^?. The play is in five Acts, and all the personages save the 
king, Hemacandra, and the Vidvisaka, are personifications of 
qualities, good and evil. The play was performed on the occa- 
sion of the festival of the idol of Mahåvlra at the Kumåravihåra, 
or temple erected by Kumårapåla, at Thåråpadra, where the 
author seems to have been go vern or or resident. 

The play begins with an invocation in three stanzas of the 
Tirthakaras, Rsabha, Pårjva, and Mahåvlra, foUowed by the 
iisual dialogue of the Sutradhåra and the actress, his wife. Then 
are introduced Kumårapåla with the Vidusaka, to whom enter 
Jnånadarpana, the Mirror of Knowledge, the spy who has been 
sent to report on the affairs of King Confusion. He reports the 
successful siege by Confusion of the city of Man's Mind, whose 
king, Vivekacandra, the Moon of Discrimination, has been forced 
to flee accompanied by his bride Calm, and his daughter Krpå- 
sundarl, in whom Compassion is incorporated, and of whose 
escape Kumårapåla learns with joy. The spy further reports 
a meeting with Kirtimafijari, the Garland of Fåme, daughter of 
Good Conduct by his wife Polity, and herself wife of Kumåra- 
påla. She complains that the king has turned from her and her 
brother, Pratåpa, Valour, owing to the efforts of a Jain monk. 
She has, therefore, sought the aid of Confusion and he is prepar- 
ing to attack Kumårapåla. The spy, however, disappoints her 
by answering her inquiry as to the victory in the struggle by 
insisting that it will be Confusion that must fall. The king 
expresses his determination to overthrow Confusion, and the 

announcement of the hour of worship by bards terminates the 
Act 

An entr'acte then tells us through Punyaketu, the Banner of 
Merit, minister of the king, that Discrimination has arrived at the 
penance grove of Hemacandra, and has met the king, who has 
looked favourably at his daughter. The Act itself shows us in 
the accustomed mode the king with the jester spying on Krpå- 
sundarl and Somatå, Gentleness,^ her companion, and ultimately 

^ This IS probably the nuance intended, as in saumyatå. 
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speaking to them ; as usual the queen, Råjya9n, the Royal 
Fortune, with her companion, Raudratå, Harshness, intervenes, 
and the king vainly craves pardon. In Act III Punyaketu over- 
comes the obstacle to the match by a elever device ; he stations 
one of his servants behind the image of the goddess to which the 



queen goes to seek the boon of the disfigurement of her rival, 



and thus, through apparent divine intervention, the queen is 
taught that by marriage with Krpåsundaii alone can the king 
overcome Confusion, and is induced to beg Discrimination for 
the hand of his daughter. Discrimination consents, but insists 
that to please his daughter the seven vices must be banished, and 
the practice of confiscating the property of those dying without 

heirs shall be abolished, terms to which the queen consents. The 
king also agrees, and the Act ends in his action in forgoing the 

property of a miUionaire believed dead, who, however, oppor- 
tunely turns up with a new bride in an aerial car. 

In Act IV we have the fulfilment of the pledge to banish the 
seven vices. It first tells of the meeting of the Fortune of the 
City with that of the Country ; the former persuades the latter 

to accept the tenets of Jainism, Then appears Krpåsundarl 
who is annoyed by the noises of hunting and fishing, but con- 
soled by the appearance of the police officer, who proceeds to 
the business of banishing vices. Gambling, Flesh-eating, Drink- 
ing, Slaughter, Theft, and Adultery must depart, despite the 
plea that the kingos predecessors permitted them, and diat they 



bring revenues to the State; Concubinage may remain if she 
wilL In Act V the king, armed by Hemacandra with his Yoga- 
Qåstra, which is his armour, and the Vitarågastuii, which serves 
to make him invisible, inspects the strong places of Confusion, 
and finally rendering himself visible does battle with the adver- 
sary and wins a great victory. He restores Discrimination to 
his capital, and pronounces a benediction in which praise of the 

Jina and of Hemacandra blend with the desire of close union with 

Krpå and Discrimination, and the hope that * my fåme, allied with 
the moon, may prevail to dispel the darkness of Confusion *. 

The play is certainly not without ments ; in the main it is 
written in simple Sanskrit, free from the artifices which disfigure 



more pretentious plays, and it has also the merit of bringing 
vividly before us the activities of Jainism in its regulation of 
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Kumårapåla's kingdom, casting an interesting light on what is 
known from inscriptions and other sources of the history of 
Gujaråt. The marriage of the king with Krpasundari is recorded 
by Jinamandana in his Kumårapålaprabandha as taking place in 
A. D. 1 159. Interesting details are given of the forms of gambling, 
including chess, and of the sects which approve slaughter. The 
Pråkrits are, of course, deeply influenced by Hemacandra's 
grammar, and include Mågadhl and Jain Måharåstrl. 




. The Nåtikå and the Sattaka 

The Nåtikå differs in no real essential from a Nåtaka save in 
the number of Acts, but its type continues to be rigidly restricted 
to that set by Harsa. The K arnasundarl^ of Bilbana belongs 
to the period about A,D. 1080-90. It seems to have beenwritten 
out of compHment to Karnadeva Trailokyamalla of Anhilvåd 
(1064-94), and to celebrate his wedding in advanced age with 



Miyånalladevi, daughter of the Karnåta king, Jayake9in. The 
story runs that the Cålukya king is to marry Karnasundarl, 
daughter of the Vidyådhara king* The minister introduces her 
into the harem, and the king first sees her in a dream, then in a 
picture. He falls in love, and the queen is jealous ; she breaks 
in on their meeting, and once assumes Karnasundarl's guise to 
present herself to the king. Next she tries to marry the king to 
a boy in Karnasundarfs clothes, but the minister adroitly sub- 
stitutes the real for the feigned damsel, and the usual tidings of 
triumph abroad ends the play, which is a patent jumble of 
reminiscences of KåUdåsa, Harsa, and Råja9ekhara. 

Madana Bålasarasvati, preceptor of the Pararaåra Arjunavar- 
man of Dhårå, wrote the Vijayagri or På7djåtamanjart^ a Nåtikå 
in four Acts, of which two are preserved on stone at Dhårå. 
A garland falls on the breast of Arjunavarman after his victory 
over the Cålukya king, Bhlmadeva II, and becomes a maiden, 
who is handed over to the charge of the Chamberlain. She is 
the daughter of the Cålukya, and the usual sequence of events 
leads to her wedlock with the king, There is doubtless a 

historical reference ; the date of the play is early in the thir- 
teenth centuiy. 

1 Ed. KM. 1888. Cf. Keith, Saitsk. Lit,, pp. 64 flf, 

2 Ed. E. Hultzsch, Leipzig, 1906; cf. GGA. 1908, pp. 98 ff. 
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Rather less commonplace is Mathurådåsa's effort in the 
Vrsabhånujå'^ to make a Nåtikå of the love of Krsna and Rådhå. 
He was a Kåyastha of Suvarna9ekhara on the Ganges and 
Yamunå, and he uses the motive of the jealousy of Rådhå for a 
portrait of a lady which Krsna has, but which turns out to be 
one of herself. A philosophic play is Narasinha's Qivanåråyana- 
bkanjamahodaya^ in honour of a prince of Keonjhor. 

The Sattaka with its demand for Pråkrit was too exacting for 
the average poet ; we have only the Ånandasundarl^ of the 
tedious Ghanajyåma, minister of the Maråtha Tukkoji and the 
Qrhgåramanjarl^ of the Almora poet Vigve^vara of the 
eighteenth century. 

The Prakarana 

The example of the Mrcchakatikå induced few imitations, 
doubtless because would-be imitators had the sense to realize the 
appalling difficulties of producing anything worthy of setting 
beside that masterpiece. There is, however, a servile redaction 
of the same idea as that of the Målatimådhava of Bhavabhuti in 
the Mallikåmåmta ^ of Uddandin or Uddandanåtha, who has had 
the quite undeserved honour of being tåken for Dandin, but who 
was really no more than the court poet of the Zemindar of 
Kukkutakroda or Calicut in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The plot foUows that of Bhavabhuti's play almost 
slavishly. The magician Mandåkini is eager to arrange a mar- 
riage between Mallikå, daughter of the minister of the Vidyå- 
dhara^king and Måruta, son of the minister of the king of 
Kuntala. She arranges an interview between the two, who fall 
in love, but the match is disturbed by the desire of the king of 
Ceylon for Mallikå^s hand. Måruta's friend Kalakantha is also in 
love with Ramayantikå. In Act III there is the usual temple 
scene, and a couple of elephants are let loose to frighten the two 
maidens and cause two rescues. Then Måruta is told by an 
emissary of the king of Ceylon that Kalakantha is dead, 
and is only saved from suicide by his friend's appearance. In 

1 Ed. KM. 1895. The late Mrgånkalekhå of Vi9vanatba son of Trimaladeva, is 
summarized in Wilson, ii. 390 f. ^, - t* v a 

Hnltzsch, Reports, no. 2142. He wrote a Nataka, a Bhana, a Frahasana, and 



the Damaruka in ten Alaihkaras \ Madras CataL xxL 8403 ff. 



KM., Part 8, p. 5 



Ed. Calcutta, 1878 
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Act V Måruta tries conjuring up spirits ; he finds Mallikå stolen 

a Råksasa, rescues her, but is himself stolen, and finally over- 
comes the demon. But the marriage is to proceed, so that we 
have the elopement of Måruta and Mallikå, and the usual decep- 
tion of the bridegroom, while the other couple follow the 
example set and elope also. The inevitable second abduction 
of Mallikå takes place, with the necessary search for her, which 
at last is rewarded ; all are united under Mandåkinl s protection, 
and the king and the parents accord their sanction. 

The work is metrically interesting, because the author shows a 
remarkable preference for the Vasantatilaka (118), and, while he 
is fond of the ^årdulavikrldita and employs a great variety of 
metres, he, unlike most later authors, uses frcely the Åryå in its 

different forms (74). 

We know also of Prakaranas written by Jain writers.^ Råma- 
candra, pupil of the great Hemacandra, who perished under the 
reign of Ajayapåla, nephew and successor of Hemacandra's 
patron, Kumårapåla, between A. D. 11 73 and 11 76, wrote, besides 
other plays, the Kaumtidtmiirånanda ^ in ten Acts. The work 
is whoUy undramatic and is really the working up in the form of 
a play of a number of Kathå incidents, presenting a result not 
unlike the plot of a modern pantomime. We first learn of a 
merchant's son, Mitrånanda, who on the island of Varuna attains 



as wife the daughter, Kaumudl, of the head of a monastery, after 
he and his friend have freed from durance the Siddha king, 
cruelly nailed to a tree by Varuna. She reveals to him the fact 
that the ascetics are frauds, and that the fate of her husbands is 
normally to be flung into a pit under the nuptial chamber ; in 
this case, however, attracted to her husband by the love charm 
he had received from Varuna, she agrees to flee with him and the 
treasure collected from former spouses to Ceylon, There the 
pair would have been in cvil plight, since Mitrånanda is tåken 
for a thief by the police, had he not cured from death by snake- 
bite the crown prince Laksmlpati with the aid of the magic spell 
given to him to revive the dead by the goddess Jångull on the 
occasion of his marriage. The king in gratitude entrusts the 
pair to the minister, who, however, is enamoured of Kaumudi 
and anxious to get rid of her husband. The opportunity is given 



Hultzsch, ZDMG. ixxv. 6r fF. 2 
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by a human sacrifice which a vassal of the king wishes to offer ; 
Mitrånanda is sent by the minister with a letter intended to 
secure his being the victim, but luckily is recognized by Maitreya, 
his companion, who had won the vassaVs favour by curing him 
by a magic herb. Kaumudl in the meantime is expelled from 
the minister's house by his jealous wife, and wanders until she 
meets Sumitrå, daughter of a merchant, and her family ; all are 
captured by a prince of the aborigines Vajravarman, to whom 
also is brought one Makaranda, who turns out to be a friend of 
Mitrånanda. A letter from Laksmlpati arrives to ask for the 
welfare of Mitrånanda and Kaumudl, and the latter takes advan 
tåge of it to induce Vajravarman to celebrate the marriage of 
Makaranda and Sumitrå. The three then have an adventure at 



Ekacakrå with a Kåpålika,who induces the women to go into 



a subterranean cave, while he asks Mitrananda*s aid against 
a Vidyådhara, described as eager after women. He breathes 



life into a corpse which takes a sword in its hand, but Mitrånanda 
by a magic formula induces it to strike the Kåpålika, who 
disappears. In Act IX Makaranda has to establish before 
Laksmlpati his claim to his own caravan, which a certain Nara- 
datta claims ; the dispute is settled by the appearance of Vajra- 
varman and Mitrånanda, whilc Act X disposes of the piece by 
uniting husband and wife in the abode of the Siddha king. The 
work is, of coursc, whoUy without interest other than that pre- 
sented by so many marvels appealing to the sentiment of wonder 
in the audience. The author refers to Muråri in such a way as 
to suggest to Dr. Hultzsch ^ his contemporaneity with him, but 
this in no wise rendered necessary by the wording of the passage 
cited, and, secondly, would very badly agree with the fact that 
Mankha knew and cites Muråri about A.D. 1135, for it takes 
some time for an author to reach the stage of being treated as an 
authority. 

Another Jaina composition is the P r abudd har aukiney a^ of one 
Råmabhadra Muni, pupil of Jayaprabha Suri, of the school of 
Deva Suri, the famous writer on Nyåya, who died in A.D. 1169. 
It was written for performance in a temple of Yugådideva, that 
is the Tirthakara Rsabha, on the occasion of a procession 



^ ZDMG. Ixxv. 63. See above, chap. x. § 2 
2 Ed. Bhåvnagar, 1917. 
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festival. It is in six Acts. In Act I Rauhineya, who is a bold 
bandit, steals away Madanavati, a married woman, while his 
helper, a fabara, who speaks Mågadhi, keeps her lover at bay. 
In the next Act he dresses up as the mother of a youth 
Manoratha, and abducts him for the sake of his ornaments, 
terrifying the bystanders with a snake made out of rags. The 
next three Acts tell of the complaints of these robberies made 
to Qrenika of Magadha, and the efforts of his minister Abhaya- 
kumåra to find the guilty man, ending ultimately in the arrest of 
the robber, who, however, stoutly maintains his innocence, though 
he faiis in succeeding in winning his discharge. In Act VI women 
and musicians under the control of Bharata, a teacher of dancing, 

endeavour to deceive him into the belief that he is in heaven, and 
thus to win a confession of his misdeeds from him. But he sees 
through the play, for he remembers a verse which he had heard 
spoken by Vardhamåna Svåmin before his captivity, in which 
the characteristics ^ of the gods, freedom from perspiration, 
unfaded garlands, and feet that do not touch the ground, were 
set out. The miscreant thus is pronounced innocent, but, 
liberated, manifests his penitence by taking the king and the 
minister to the mount Vaibhåra, in which are the treasures he 

has stolen and the missing boy and woman. The topic is one 

handled by Hemacandra in the matter illustrating his Yogagåstra. 

Quite different is the character of the Mudritakumudacandra^ 

of Ya^afcandra, son of Padmacandra, grandson of Dhanadeva of 

the Dharkata family, who was, it seems, the minister of a prince 

of ^åkambharl in Sapådalaksa. The play describes the con- 

troversy which took place in A.D. 1124 between the (Jvetåmbara 

Jaina teacher Deva Suri, mentioned above, and the Digambara 

Kumudacandra, in which the latter was silenced, whence the 
title of the piece. 




. The Prakasana and the Bhåna 

Popular as the Prahasana or farce must have been, we have in 
this period no example preserved certainly older than the Lafa- 
kamelaka? written in the earlier part of the twelfth century under 
Govindacandra of Kanyakubja by Qankhadhara Kaviråja- The 

\ ^rrx'/"*"^ ^^* ^'""^^ o^^^xå%. 2 Ed. Benares, Virasamvat, 3432. 

Ed, KM. 1889. R. iii. 371, &c., cites an Ånandakoca, 
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nature of the play is characteristic ; the action passes at the 
house of the go-between Danturå, to which come ali sorts of 
people anxious to buy the affection of the fascinating Madana- 



manjarl. Comic relief is further provided by the arrival of doctor 
Jantuketu to extract a fish-bone from the damseFs throat. He is 
perfectly incompetent and his methods absurd, but they afFect 
their purpose indirectly, since, through laughing at his antics, the 
bone is happily dislodged. The bargaining of the lovers is 
satirized; and the marriage which is actually arranged is one 
between the go-between herself and a Digambara, a type 
doubtless sure to raise a laugh. 

Of much later date is the well-known Dkurtasaniågama'^ of 
Jyotirlgvara Kavi9ekhara, son of Dhanefvara, grandson of Råme9- 
vara, of the family of Dhlre9vara who wrote under the Vijayana- 
gara king Narasihha (a.D. 1487-1507), though a Nepalese manu- 
script makes his father Dhirasinha and his patron Harasinha, 
who has been identified, implausibly, with Harisinha of Simraon 
(a.D. 1324). The first part of the play relates the contest of the 

religious mendicant Vi9vanagara and his pupil Duråcåra, whose 

names are significant, over the beautiful Anangasenå ; the pupil 
has every reason to complain, since it was he who saw the fair one 
and confided his love to his master, who meanly seeks to secure 
the damsers favour in lieu. She insists on the matter being referred 
to arbitration, and in the second part the Brahmin Asajjåti, Impure 
Race, an expert at dealing with delicate matters of casuistry, 
undertakes the duty, and wisely decides to impound the damsel 
for himself, though, while he is deliberating, his Vidusaka seeks to 
secure the prize for himself. The case over, the barber Mulanå- 
9aka, Root Destroyer, turns up to demand payment of a debt 
from Anangasenå. She refers him to Asajjåti, who pays him 
with his pupiFs purse ; he then demands the barberes care ; the 
latter ties him up and leaves him to be rescued by the Vidusaka. 
Very popular is Jagadi9vara*s Håsyårnava? The king, Anaya- 
sindhu, Ocean of Misrule, is devastated because all goes ill in his 
realm: Candålas make shoes, not Brahmins, wives are chaste, 
husbands constant, and the good respected. He asks his minister 
where best he can study the character of his people, and is 

J Ed. in Lassenes y^/*M.-5rt«Jtr., Bonn, 1838. Cf. Haraprasad . iVtf/at rtf/a/.,p.xxxvn. 

•-' Ed. Calcutta, 1896. Cf. Wilson, ii. 408 f. 
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advised to go to the house of the go-between, Bandhurå, 
who presents to him her daughter, Mrgånkalekhå. The court 
chaplin enters with his pupil, and are attracted to the damsel. 
A comic doctor is called in for Bandhurå, who feels ill; his 
remedies are worse than the disease, and he has to run away, 
A series of other figures are introduced. Then a barber, who 
has cut a patient ; the latter demands damages, but is nonsuited ; 
then comes the chief of poHce, Sådhuhihsika, Terror to the 
Good, the comic general Ranajambuka, the astrologer Mahåyå- 
trika, who indicates as the time for a journey the conjunction of 
stars presaging death. The king disappears at the end of the 
first Act ; the second deals with the efforts of the chaplain and 
his pupil to obtain the damsel ; but rivals come in the form of 
another man of religion and his pupil ; finally the two older 
reprobates secure the damsel, while the boys content themselves 
with Bandhurå, who is delighted with the turn of events. But 
the celebration of these double marriages is left to another holy 
man, Mahånindaka, who also desires to share the hetaera. The 
date of the piece is unknown, as is that of the K autukasarvasva^ 
of Goplnåtha Cakravartin, written for the autumn festival of the 
Durgåpujå in Bengal. It is more amusing and less vulgar than 
most ol these pieces ; the king, Kalivatsala, who is Hcentious 
addicted to every kind of vice, and a lover of hemp juice, ill- 
treats the virtuous Brahmin Satyåcåra, who finds that everything 
is wrong in the state, even the people being valiant in oppression, 
skilled in falsehood, and persevering only in contempt for the 

pious. The general is valiant : he can cleave a roll of butter with 
his blade, and trembles at the approach of a mosquito. Play is 
made with the immoralities recounted in the Purånas ; the objec- 
tions of the Ilsis to vice are put down to the "fact that they 
censured in otherswhat they themselves were too old toenjoy. The 
king proclaims free love, but becomes himself involved in a disputc 
over a hetaera. He is summoned back to the queen, which so 
annoys the hetaera that every one hastens to console her, and the 
king, obligingly to please her, banishes allBrahmins from the realm. 
The Dhurtanartaka ^ of Såmaråja Diksita is of the seventeenth 



century.^ It deals with one Mure9vara, who, though a (Jaiva 
ascetic, is a devotee of a dancing girl whom he entrusts to his 

* Ed. Calcutta, 1828 ; Wilson, ii. 410 f. 2 Wilson, 11. 407. 
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pupils on having to go away. They seek to secure the favours 
of the damsel and, falling in this, denounce him to the king, but 
Påpåcåra, Bad Conduct, is merely amused and allows the saint 
to keep the damsel. Rather earlier is the Kautukaratnåkara} 
by the chaplain of Laksmana Månikyadeva of Bhuluyå, which 
centres in the carrying off of the queen, though the chief of 
police sleeps beside her to guard her, and the adventures of the 
hetaera who is to take her place at the spring festival. 

The Bhåna, despite its antiquity, attested by the theory, is not 
represented early in the history of the drama. To Våmana 
Bhatta Bana, about A.D. 1500, we owe the Qrhgårabhusana 
which is typical of the class. The chief Vita, Vilåsa9ekhara, 
comes out to pay a visit to the hetaera Anangamanjarl on the 



evening of the spring festival. He goes into the street of the 



>> 



hetaerae, and takes part in a series of imaginary conversations, 
giving the answers himself to his own questions, or pretending to 
h*sten to some one out of sight and then repeating the answers. 
He describes the hetaerae,ram-fights, cock-fights, boxing,a quarrel 
between two rivals, the different stages of the day, and the plea- 
sures of the festival. Much on the same lines is the Qrhgåro 
tilaka ^ or Ayyåbhåna of Råmabhadra Dlksita, which was written 
to rival the Vasantatilaka^ or Ammåbhåna of Varadåcårya or 
Ammål Åcårya, the Vaisnava. The play was written for per- 
formance at the festival of the marriage of Minåksi, the deity of 
Madurå. Bhujangajekhara, the hero, is vexed at the departure 
of his beloved Hemångi, but is assuied of meeting her again, 
despite her return to her husband. He makes the usual pro- 
menade in the hetaerae's street, has the usual imaginary conversa- 
tions and describes the ordinary sights, including snake charmers 
and magic shows of gods and their mountains and so forth. 
Finally he succeeds in rejoining Hemångi. We have simiiar 
lengthy descriptions in the Qåradåtilaka ^ of Qankara, who places 
the scene in the feigned city of uproar, Kolåhalapura, and whose 
satire extends to the Jangamas or Qaivas and the Vaisnavas. 
Nallå Kavi {c. A.D. 1700) is responsible for the grngårasarvasva^ 

^ C appeller, Gtirupujåkaumtidi^ pp. di f. 

2 Ed. KM. 1896. R. iii. 248 gives an unknown grngåramahjayi as a specimen. 

Sce p. 185, n. 3. 

3 Ed. KM. 1894, * ^^. Madras, 1874. 
* Wilson, u. 384. * Ed. KM. 1902. 
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which deals with Ananga^ekhara, who has to part from his 
beloved Kanakalatå, but he is helped to meet her by the advent 
of an elephant which terrifies all the others in the street, but is 
worshipped by the lover as Gane9a and Qiva^s answer to his 
prayer for help. A slight variant is presented by the Rasasa- 
dana ^ by a Yuvaråja from Kotilinga in Kerala ; the hero here is 
a chief Vita who has promised his friend Mandåraka to look 
after his loved one for him. He goes about with her to a temple, 
and then to his house ; wanders out into the street, talks and 
describes at large, and finally, after accepting the invitation of a 
lady from a neighbouring town to pay her a visit, goes back 
home to find the lovers united again. 

The Prahasanas and Bhånas are hopelessly coarse from any 
modern Europe standpoint, but they are certainly often in a sense 
artistic productions. The writers have not the slightest desire to 
be simple; in the Prahasana their tendency to run riot is 
checked, as verse is confined to erotic stanzas and descriptions, 
and some action exists. In the Bhåna, on the other hand, the 

right to describe is paramount, and the poets give themselves 

full rein, They exhibit in this comic monologue precisely the 

same defects as are seen in the contemporary Nåtaka ; all is 

reduced to a study of stylistic efifects, especially as regards 

sound. They rejoice in exhibiting their large command of the 

Sanskrit vocabulary, as obtained from the lexica, and the last 

thing desired is simplicity or perspicuity. Nothing more clearly 

indicates the close conncxion of the two styles than the fact that 

we find a type of mixed Bhåna in the Muktmdånanda^ of Kåfi- 

pati Kaviråja, who is certainly not earlier than the thirteenth 

Century. The adventures recounted by Bhujanga9ekhara, the 

hero, allude also to the sports of Krsna and the cowherdesses, 

a double allusion which explains the difKculty of the style 
asserted by the author. 




, Minor Dramatic Types 

The Vyåyoga seems not to have been often written, despite 
the example of Bhåsa. The Pårtkaparåkrama^ of Prahlådana- 

deva falls in the period between A.D. 1163 and half a century 
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later, for its author was the brother of Dharåvarsa, son of Ya90- 
dhavala, and lord of Candråvatl, whose reign ranks honourably in 
the records of the Paramåras of Mount Åbu. It was acted on 
the occasion of the festival of the investment of Acale9vara, the 
tutelary deity of Mount Åbu with the sacred thread, and claims 
to exhibit the sentiment of excitement {dipiarasd). The story 
tåken from the Viråta Pai-van of the Makåbhårata, is the well- 
known one of the recovery by Arjuna of the cows of Viråta, 
raided by the Kauravas, and the defeat of the raiders. It accords, 
therefore,well with the definition in the text-books, for the struggle 
which it describes is not caused by a woman, the feminine interest 
is restricted to the colourless figures of Draupadl and Uttarå, and 
the hero is neither a divine being nor a king. The poet, whose 
farne as a warrior and whose princely generosity are extoUed by 
Some^vara, claims for his poetry the merits of smooth composi- 
tion and clearness, and these may be admitted, though the play 
does not rise above mediocrity. Technically the play is of some 
interest, in so far as after the Nåndi the Sthåpaka enters, recites 
a couple of stanzas, and then an actor comes on the stage who 

addresses him, but is answered by the Sutradhåra ; apparently 
the twp terms were here synonymous to the author of the play 
or the later tradition. Moreover the final benediction is allotted, 
not to Arjuna, the hero of the play, but to Våsava, who appears 
at the close of the play in a celestial chariot in company with the 
Apsarases to bestovv applause and blessing. Prahlådana wrote 
other works, of which some verses are preserved in the antholo- 
gies, and must have been a man of considerable ability and 

merit. 

The Kiråtårjunlya} is a Vyåyoga based on Bhåravi's epic by 
Vatsaråja, who calls himself the minister of Paramardideva of 
Kålaiijara, who reigned from A.D. 1163 to 1203, Vatsaraja is 
interesting as a good specimen of the poet of decadence; we 
have from him six plays illustrating each a different type of 
drama. The Karpuracaritra is a Bhåna of orthodox type ; the 
gambler Karpuraka describes in monologue his revelry, gam- 
bling, and love. The H åsy acudåmani is a farce in one act 

which has as its hero an Åcårya of the Bhågavata school, styled 
Jiiånarå9i5 who professes the possession of supernatural know- 
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ledge, enabltng him to trace lost articles and buried treasure, and 
who carries out his professions by various tricks and fooleries. 
He has an irresistible pupil, who is sadly lacking in respect for 
his teacher, and delights in interpreting literally his remarks. 
The Kiråtårjunlya has no special merit, but is technically inter- 
esting; after a Nåndl celebrating Qiva's consort, the Sutradhåra 
enters, immediately followed by the Sthåpaka^ who insists on his 
reciting a further Nåndl of the trident of Qiva, on the score that 
the play is heroic in sentiment and should be appropriately 
introduced. This play was produced later than the other five, 
for it came out under Trailokyavarmadeva, successor of Para- 
mardi. The other three plays, an Ihåmrga, Dima, and Samava- 

kara will be noticed below. 
We have also a Vyåyoga by Vi9vanatha, the Saugandhikåha 

rana^ of about A.D. 1316, which deals with Bhimas visit to 

Kubera's lake to fetch water-lilies for Draupadi, his struggle first 
with Hanumant and then with the Yaksas, and his final victory ; 
the Påndavas meet at Kubera*s home and Draupadi obtains her 



desired flowers. Of unknown date is the Dhanamjayavijaya 



2 



of 



Kåncana Pandita, son of Nåråyana, which deals with the prowess 
of Arjuna in the defeat of Duryodhana and the Kauravas when 
they raid the cattle of Viråta, evidently a special favourite of the 
dramatic authors. The description of the contest in which 
Arjuna uses magic weapons is given by Indra and a couple of 
his celestial entourage ; the play ends with the giving to Arjuna*s 
son Uttarå, daughter of the king Viråta, in marriage. A manu- 
script of A.D. 1328 is extant of the Bhlmavikramavyåyoga^ of 
Moksaditya, while the Nirbhayabhlma * of Råmacandra belongs 
to the second half of the twelfth century A«D. 

Of the type Ihåmrga we have a specimeri by Vatsaråja in the 
Rukminlhar ana , which in four A ets deals with the success of 
Krsna in depriving Qigupåla of Cedi of Rukmiiii, his promised 
bride. The play opens with a dialogue between the Sutradhåra 
who enters, after a Nåndi in a coi 



couple of stanzas has been pro 
nounced, and the Sthåpaka, which tells us that the play was 
performed at moonrise during the festival of Cakrasvåmin. The 
action of the play is languid, and the author has had trouble to 
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spread it out over four Acts ; the characters are conventional ; 
Rukmini the heroine is a nonentity, and neither Qifupåla nor 
Rukmin, the objects of Krsria*s enmity, has any distinct charac- 
terization. Krsna goes into a state of trance on the stage in 
Act IV to produce the presence of Tårksya to enable him to 
complete his victory. The female character, Subuddhi, uses 
Sanskrit in Heu of Prakrit, 

Other dramas of this type ^ are the late Vtravijaya of Krsna- 

mifra, and the Sarvavinodanåtaka of Krsna Avadhuta Ghatikå- 
9ata Mahåkavi. 

To Vatsaråja also we owe a specimen of the Dima, the Tripn- 
radåha in four Acts, which describes the destruction of the 
capital of Tripuråsura by Qiva. The idea of writing such a 
piece was doubtless given by the mention of a work of this name 

in the Nåtyagåstray and the play is extremely insipid; the 
numerous figures who crowd the stage are Hfeless, and the 
celestial weapons which overcome the Asuras lack reality ; 
the convenances are duly observed ; Kumåra in the full flight of 
his triumph is stayed by his father's commands, and Qukra 
delightedly records this act of courtesy on the part of the god, 
despite his anger with the Dånavas. The play closes with the 
homage paid by the gods and the seers alike to Mahecja, who is 
bashful, and the benediction is pronounced by Indra, not by the 
hero of the drama. 

Other Pimas are late ; thus we have one by the ubiquitous 
Ghana9yåma, the Krsnavijaya of Venkatavarada, and the Man-- 
matkonmaihana^ of Råma, a drama of 1820. 

Vatsaråja is also responsible for a Samavakåra, the Samudra- 
maihanay in three Acts, which again owes its existence doubtless 
to the naming of a work with a kindred title in the Nåtyagåstra 
as the model of a Samavakåra. Here again we find after a 
Nåndi of two stanzas the Sutradhåra and the Sthåpaka engaged 
in conversation. The former and his eleven brothers seek simul- 
taneously to attain wealth ; how is this possible ? The Sthåpaka 
suggests either homage to Paramardi or to the ocean, a statement 
duly caught up by a voice behind the stage, which asserts that 
from the ocean comes the fulfilment of wishes, foUowcd by the 
entry of Padmaka. The play is based on the legend of the 

» Konow, ID. p. T 14. ' Schmidt, ZDMG. Ixiii. 409 f, 633 f. 
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churning of the ocean by the gods and demons with its sequel, 

the winning by Visnu of Laksmi and the gaining of other desired 
objects by the participators in the enterprise. The treatment 
fails to rise above the commonplace ; Laksmi appears in Act I 
with Lajjå and Dhrti, her companions, in the normal occupation 
of gazing on a picture of her beloved, who later appears also on 
the scene. The artificiality of the type is proved by the absence 

of other dramas of this kind. 

The Anka, or one-Act play, is represented by very few speci- 
mens. The term is often appHed to denote a play within a play, 
in the Bålaråmåyana the name Preksanaka is applied generally 
to such plays. The same name is also given to the Unmattarå- 
ghava^ of Bhåskara Kavi, of unknown date, though the Vidyå- 
ranya mentioned in it may be Såyana or his contemporary. The 
play is a stupid imitation of Act IV of the Vikramorvagt ; while 
Råma and Laksmana pursue the golden gazelle, Sitå, by the 
curse of Durvåsas, is changed into a gazelle herself; Råma 
returns and wanders miserably in search of her, but finally wins 
her by the help of Agastya. 

The term Preksanaka is albo applied to the Krsnåbkyudaya of 

Lokanåtha Bhatta, written for the raintime procession of the 

Lord of Hastigiri, Visnu, in Kåiicl. A number of modern plays, 
which may be styled Ankas, are also known, while the Qarmis- 
thåyayåti in the Såkityadarpana may be identical with the work 

of that name by Krsna Kavi.^ 

Of the types of Uparupaka, other than the Nåtikå and 
Sattaka, there are very few represented, and these only ob- 

viously written in accord with the text-book definitions. Thus 
Rupa Gosvåmin has left a Bhånikå, the Dmuikelikaumudi 
among his varied efforts to adapt the drama to the tenets of his 
faith, and the Subhadråharana * of Mådhava, bon of the Manda- 
lefvara Bhatta and Indumati, and brother of Harihara, styles 
itself a Qrlgadita. As it describes itself in terms bimilar to those 

used in the Såkityadarpana, it is quite possibly posterior to that 
work, and, on the other hand, there exists a manuscript of 
A. D. 1610. The story of the play is the old legend of the elope- 
ment of Krsna's friend Arjuna with Subhadrå, whom he meets 

* Ed. KM. 1889. 3 Konow, ID. p. 118. 

» Ed. Murcidåbad, 1S81 1. * Ed. KM. iS88, 
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by going to her father's house as a beggar. The presence of 
a narrative verse has suggested comparison with a shadow-drama, 
but for this there is inadequate evidence. 




, The Shadow Play 

It is extremely doubtful at what date the shadow-drama 
appeared in India ; the first play which we can be certain was 
represented in this way is the Dharmåhhyudaya ^ of Meghapra- 
bhåcårya, which in the stage direction mentions once clearly a 
puppet {putr aka) and calls itself a Chåyanåtyaprabandha. Un- 
luckily the age of this work does not seem to be ascertainable 




with any certainty. 

is natural to suggest, as did Pischel, that the Dutåhgada of 
Subhata, which is styled a Chåyånåtaka, really was a shadow 
play. " On the other hand, Rajendralålamitra '^ suggested that 
the drama was perhaps simply intended as an entr'acte, and this 
may be justified on the interpretation of the term of drama in 
the form of a shadow : i.e. reduced to the minimum for repre- 
sentation in such a form. The play itself unluckily contains 
nothing to help us to a decision as to its real character. It was 

represented in A.D. 12 Ai in honour of the dead king Kumårapala 
at the court of Tribhuvanapåla, a Caulukya of Anahilapåtaka, and 
it has come down to us in various forms. A longer and shorter 
recension may be distinguished, though not very definitely ; in 
the longer form occur epic verses, and an introduction is prefixed 
in thirty.nine stanzas, partly placed in the mouths of Råma and 
Hanumant, describing the finding of Sitå's hiding-place. The 
story is the simple one of Angada's mission as an ambassador to 
Råvana to demand back Sitå ; Ravana endeavours to persuade 
Angada that Sitå is in love with him. Angada is not deceived , 
and leaves Ravana with threats, and we leam shortly afterwards 
that Ravana has met his doom. The merits of the work are 
negligible. . , . . 

We have no other play of which we can say with even the 

slightest plausibility that it was a real shadow-drama There 

three works by Vyasa Qrlråmadeva from the fifteenth 



are 



1 See above, ch. ii. § 4 



- TkZerCatal., V- ^5- It U trs.. Gray. J AOS »cxu S9«.'^^ V^^y «--.-s 
from the £alaråmSya«a (ix. 58 f. = verses s 2 i.), and the MaAanaiaia. 
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Century, his patrons being Kalacuri princes of Raypur. The 
first, the Subhad7'åparinayana^ produced under Brahmadeva or 
Haribrahmadeva, deals with the threadvvorn topic of the winning 
of Arjuna'a bride ; the second, the Råmåbhyudaya appeared 
under the Mahåråna Meru, and deals with the conquest of 
Lanka, the fire ordeal of Sitå, and the return to Ayodhyå ; the 
third, the Påndavabhyudaya, written under Ranamalladeva, 
describes in two Acts Draupadf s birth and marriage. But that 
these were really shadow-dramas is not indicated by anything 
save the title, for they resemble ordinary dramas in all other 
respects. The Såvitrlcariia of Qankaralala, son of Mahe9vara,cal!s 
itself a Chåyånåtaka, but the work, written in 1882, is an ordinary 
drama, and Liiders ^ is doubtless right in recognizing that these 
are not shadow dramas at all. On the other hand, he adds to 
the list the Hariduta^ which tells the story given in the Duta- 
våkya of Bhåsa of the mission of Krsna to the Påndavas' enemies 
to seek to attain peace. This drama, however, does not describe 
itself as a Chåyånåtaka, and the argument is, accordingly, with- 
out value. But what is most significant, there is no allusion to 
this sort of drama in the theory which suggests that its introduc- 
tion was decidedly late. 



9. Dramas of Irregular Type 

Professor Liiders^ adds to the almost non-existing list of 
shadow dramas, the Makånåtaka. He does this on the strength 
of the fact that it is written mainly in verse, with little of prose ; 
that the verse is decidedly at times of the narrative as opposed to 
the dramatic type ; there is no Pråkrit ; the number of persons 
appearing is large, and there is no Vidusaka, and these character- 
istics are found in the Dutåhgada, which is a Chåyånåtaka in 
name. The argument is clearly inadequate in the absence of 

any real evidence, and the Mahånåtaka can be explained in other 
ways. 

The history of this play is curious. It is preserved in two 
recensions, one in nine or ten Acts redacted by MadhusQdana 

and one in fourteen by Dåmodarami^ra. The storfes given by 

the commentator Mohanadåsa and the Bhojaprabandha, agree in 
effect that the play was put together by order of Bhoja from 



] 



SB A w. 19 1 6, pp. 698 ff. 



2 Lqc* dt. 
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fragments found on rocks, which were fished out of the sea ; the 
tradition was that Hanumant himself wrote the work, which, 
therefore, is called Han74mannåtaka^ but that to please Vålmlki. 
who recognized that it would ech'pse his great epic, the generous 
ape permitted his rival to east into the sea the drama which he 



had inscribed on the rocks. This certainly suggests that some 



1 



old matter was embodied in the play, and this view has been 
strengthened by the fact that Ånandavardhana cites three verses 
out of the play, but without giving any source, as also do Raja- 
9ekhara in the Kåvymnimåhså and Dhanika in his Dagarnpåvaloka, 
so that the evidence is not of much worth, for the work, as we 
have it, plagiarizes shamelessly from the dramas of Bhavabhuti, 
Muråri, and Råja9ekhara, and even from Jayadeva's Prasannarå- 
ghava^ unless we are to suppose that in the latter case the borrow- 
ing is the other way. The question which is the earlier of the 
two recensions is unsolved ; the one with fewer Acts has 730 as 
opposed to 58 1 verses, and of these about 300 are in common. 

There is a brief benediction, but no prologue, and narrative 
follows down to the arrival of Råma at Mithilå for the winning 
of Sitå by breaking the bow of Qiva ; this part of the action is 
given in a dialogue between Sltå, Janaka, Råma, and others. 
More narrative leads up to a scene with Para9uråma, then narra- 
tive follow to Sltå's marriage. Act II is undramatic, being a 
highly flavoured description of STtå's love passages with Rama. 
Act III again is mainly descriptive, carrying the story down to 
the departure of Råma and Laksmana in chase of Mårlca in deer 
shape. Act IV carries the story down to Råma's retum to the 
deserted hut ; in Act V Råma seeks Sltå and sends Hanumant 
to Lanka ; in the next Act Hanumant consoles Sltå and returns ; 
in Act VII the host of apes crosses the ocean ; in Act VIII, 
which is much more dramatic than usual, we have Angada's 
mission to Råvana ; and the rest of the Acts drag out the weari- 
some details of the conflict, often in so imperfect a manner as to 
be unintelligible without knowledge of the Råmåyana and the 
earlier dramas. The two versions generally correspond, but not 
with any precision in detail. 



^ For the slightly different legend of Madhusudana— current in Bengal — see SBAW. 
916, pp. 704 ff. The number of verses varles greatly in the manuscripts. The 
.pparent citation by name m DR. comm. ii. i is only in some manuscripts. 
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The exact purpose of such a play is not obvious, but it looks 
rather like a Hterary tour de force ^ possibly in preparation for 
some form of performance ^ at which the dialogue was plentifuUy 
eked out by narrative by the director and the other actors. It is 
incredible, however, that, as we have it, it can ever have served 



any practical end, and its chief value, such as it is, is to reflect 
possibly the form of drama of a period when the drama had not 
yet completely emerged from the epic condition. We should 
thus have the old work of the Granthikas reinforced by putting 
part of the dialogue in the mouths of real actors. But it would 
be dangerous in so late a production to lay any stress on the 
possibility of deriving hence evidence for the growth of the early 



drama. It is, however, legitimate to note that there are simi- 
larities between the type and that of the performance of a Tamil 
version of the Qahmtala,^ The curious number of Acts has been 
suggested as indicating that the original was otherwise divided 
than a normal drama, but on this it would be dangerous to lay 
much stress. 

The metre of the play exhibits the extraordinary fact of 253 
Qårdulavikrldita stanzas to 109 ?loka, 83 Vasantatilaka, 77 Srag- 
dharå, 59 Målinl, and ^^ Indravajrå type. This fact, in the 
version of Madhusudana, is sufficient to show how far we are 
removed from anything primitive. 

The type of the Mahånåtaka may be compared with the Glta- 
govinda^ which, written by Jayadeva under Laksmanasena in 
the twelfth century A.D., exhibits songs sung by Krsna, Rådhå, 
and ^her companion, intermingled with lyric stanzas of the poet, 
describing their position, or the emotions excited, and addressing 
prayer to Krsna. The work is a poem, and can be enjoyed 
simply as such, but it is also capable of a quasi-dramatic present- 
ment. It reveals a highly-developed outcome of the simple 
Yåtras of the Krsna religion. 

In the Gopålakelicandrikå^ of Råmakrsna of Gujaråt, of un- 
known date, but certainly later than the Mahånåtaka and the 
Bhågavata Puråna, we have an irregular drama whose form has 

1 Luders's attempt to read, in Madhusudana^s recension only, smtbhyåh, shadow 
players, is clearly absurd; ZDMG. Ixxiv, 142, n. 3. 
3 Lévi, TI. i. 344; G. Devéze, qahuntalå, Paris, 188S. 
s Lévi, TL 1. 235 ff.; Keith, Sansk. Lit,, pp. 121 ff. 
^ Kd. W. Caland, Amsterdam, 1917. Cf. ZDMG. Ixxiv. 138 ff. ; IA. xlix. 332 f. 
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excited a large number of conjectures, including the inevitable 
but absurd solution of a shadow play. The nearest parallel of 
those suggested in this case and in that of the Mahånåtaka ^ is 
the Swang of North- West India, in that the actors recite the 
narrative parts as well as take part in the dialogue. There 
seems no spedal reason to doubt that the same thing might have 



tåken place in this case, though it is conceivable that it was an 
imitation of the type of entertafnment in which a Brahmin says 
the spoken parts, while his small pupils go through the action of 
the drama, possibly a far- off parallel to the Qaubhikas as far as 



the action is concerned. But it is quite possibly no more than a 
literary exercise, and the same judgement may apply to the 
Mahånåtaka. The fact that both talk as if there were action is 
no sign of real representation. The modern written drama is 
full of stage directions, though it may never succeed in obtaining 
a performance on the stage, and we have not the slightest reason 
to deny the existence of the literary drama in India.^ The piece 
is highly stylized, and could only be understood, if at all, by a 

cultivated audience. 

The connexion of the play with the Hanumannåtaka is 
expressly admitted in the prologue ; the actress, who enters with 
the usual inquiry in Pråkrit as to the business to be undertaken, 
is informed by the Sutradhåra that this is not a case for Pråkrit, 
but for Sanskrit, alone worthy of an audience of Visnu devotees. 
The actress, not unnaturally, asks how a drama is possible with- 
out Pråkrit, to be comforted by the parallel of the Hanumannå- 
taka. This seems a clear enough indication that the work is a 
literary exercise rather than a genuine stage play representing a 
living form of dramatic representation. From an ordinary play 
it is distinguished by the fact that we have stanzas and prose of 
merely narrative character, and we learn from one passage that 
these parts are directed by the Sucaka to the spectator. The 
Sucaka may be equated, on the authority of Hemacandra, with 
the Sutradhåra, and if we assume that the play was actually 



x 



The Swång, nnlike the play, is metrical throughont ; R. C.Temple, Legends of the 

Pan;abyl,yih,i2i. 

« In Greece, despite the great advantages of a public representation, plays to be 
read only arose early ; Aristotle, heiene, lii. 12.2. Most of the dramas of the last 
few years seem literary. 
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performed,^ all we need do is to assume that the director thus 
intervened from time to time to help on the action of the play. 
We are, in any case, very far from the primitive drama, as the 
long compounds of the prose show, reminding us of the worst 
eccentricities of Bhavabhuti. 

The work begins with an act of religious devotion, the per- 
formance of the ceremony of the waving of a lamp in honour of 
Krsna, who appears in the vesture of a herdsman, and thus 
receives in person the worship of his votaries. The play is 
essentially religious and mystic, despite the fact that the sports 
of Krsna and his comrades, and of Rådhå and her friends, are 
duly introduced. In Act III we have from the mouth of Vrndå, 
that is Laksmi, a series of verses setting out the mystic doctrine 
of the identity of Krsna and Rådhå ; Krsna is the highest being, 
descended to earth in the guise of a herdsman, and Rådhå repre- 
sents his Qakti. In Act IV we have the usual scene of the theft 
by Krsna of the clothes of the maidens when they bathe in the 
Yamunå, but the restoration is made a test of their faith : Krsna 

' • • • 

demands their devotion as the price of their garments, and asserts 
that faith in him is superior to the Vedas, to asceticism, and to 
sacrifice as a means of securing knowledge of him. In the last 
Act we find the spirits of the night of full moon and of autumn 
lamenting that the maidens are not dancing the Råsa with Krsna, 
who appears, and whom they remind of this du ty of his. He 
summons his magic power {yogamåya) and bids her proceed to 
the station of the herders to summon the maidens to the dance. 
Then it is narrated how he himself goes there, and with his flute 
draws out the maidens to join him, while the gods come in multi- 
tudes to pay him honour. Many verses from the Bhågavata 
Puråna are here borrowed. Finally the god accepts the homage 
of the maidens and leads them in the dance, as is described again 
in narrative, until the director breaks off the piece with the asser- 
tion that it is impossible to represent adequately the greatness of 
the god. We can see at once, even if we were not told, that the 
author was under the influence of Råmånuja, and the fact that 

his father bears the name of Devaj! ^ suggests a decidedly modem 
date. 



j 



Cf. perhaps the nineteenth-century CiirayajHa, described by Wilson, ii. 41 a ff. 
Devajiti as read by the editor and Wxnteraitz is a quaint misreading. 
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A glimpse into a form of entertainment not represented by 
any Sanskrit drama so far published is given hy the changes 
made in the fourth Act of the Vikramorvagl at an imknown date. 
The Apabhrafi9a stanzas introduced into that Act cannot be 
assigned to the period of Kålidåsa, unless we are to rewrite the 
history of the language ; Apabhrahfa represents not a vernacular 

but a definitely literary language in which the vocabulary is based 

on Pråkrit, and the inflexions on a vernacular with free use of 
Pråkrit forms as well. Guhasena of Valabhi, of whom we have 
inscriptions of A.D. 559-69, was celebrated as a composer in 
Apabhran9a as well as in Sanskrit and Pråkrit, and the new 
literary form may have arisen in the sixth century A.D. as an 
effort to produce something nearer the vernacular than Pråkrit, 
but yet literary, much as the modern dialects have evolved 
literatures largely by reliance on Sanskrit. It can hardly be 
doubted that the Apabhranfa stanzas represent the libretto of 
a pantomime {nrtyd), Such pantomimes are well known as a 
form of the nautch at Råjput courts ; the dancers perform a well- 

known scene, and sing verses to a musical accompaniment ; the 

chief element, however, is the gestures and postures. In the case 
of the pantomime based on the Vikramorvagl^ the verses placed 
in the mouth of the king may have been sung by an actor, while 
those regarding the forsaken elephant and the Hansas may have 
been sung by singers, male or female, acting under him. There 
is an introduction in Pråkrit for the libretto, which very possibly 
as inserted in the drama has not come down to us in full, though 
in any case the libretto in such instances is of only secondary 
importance and never adequate. It is a plausible suggestion 
that the introduction of the libretto into the Vikramorvagl was 
the outcome of the difficulty felt by the ordinary audience in 
picking up the sense of the fourth Act of the play, w hich con- 
tains in overwhelming measure Sanskrit stanzas, and, therefore, 
must have been extremely difficult for the audience to follow. 
The date of the change is uncertain ; on linguistic grounds it has 
been placed after Hemacandra and before the date of the Pråkrta 
Pihgala 

* See Jacobi, B havisattakaha, p. 58 n, Influence by the Yåtras xs probable 
"Windisch, Sansk, Phil, p. 407. 
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XII 



THE CHARACTERISTICS AND ACHIEVE 

MENT OF THE SANSKRIT DRAMA 



The Sanskrit drama may legitimately be regarded as the 

highest product of Indian poetry, and as summing up in itselt 
the final conception of literary art achieved by the very seif- 
conscious creators of Indian literature. This art was essentially 
aristocratic ; the drama was never popular in the sense in which 
the Greek drama possessed that quah'ty. From an early period 
in Indian history we find the distinction of class reflected in a 
distinction of language ; culture was reserved largely for the two 
higher castes, the Brahmin and the Ksatriya or ruling dass. 
was in this rarified atmosphere that the Sanskrit drama came 




into being, and it was probably to litterati of high cultivation 
that its creation from the hints present in reh*gion and in the 
epic was due. The Brahmin, in fact, much abused as he has 
been in this as in dther matters, was the source of the intellectual 
distinction of India. As he produced Indian philosophy, so by 
another effort of his intellect he evolved the subtle and effective 
form of the drama. Brahmins, it must be remembered, had long 
been the inheritors of the epic tradition, and this tradition they 
tiimed to happy use in the evolution of the drama. 

The drama bears, therefore, essential traces of its connexion 
with the Brahmins. They were idealist in outlook, capable of 
large generalizations, but regardless of accuracy in detail, and to 
create a realistic drama was wholly incompatible with their tem- 
perament The accurate delineation of facts or character was to 
them nothing ; they aimed at the creation in the mind of the 
audience of sentiment, and what was necessary for this end was 
all that was attempted. All poetry was, in the later analysis, 
which is implicit in the practice of the earlier poets, essentially a 
mcans of suggesting feeling, and this function devolved most of 
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all on the drama. Nothing, therefore, is of value save what tends 
to this end, and it is the function of the true dramatist to lay aside 
everything which is irrelevant for this purpose. 

It follows from this principle that the plot is a secondary 
element^ in the drama in its highest form, the heroic play or 
Nåtaka. To complicate it would divert the mind from emotion 
to intellectual interest, and affect injuriously the production of 
sentiment. The dramatist, therefore, will normally choose a well- 
known theme which in itself \s apt to place the spectator in the 
appropriate frame of mind to be affected by the appropriate 
emotion. It is then his duty by the skill with which he handles 
his theme to bring out in the fullest degree the sentiment appro- 
priate to the piece. This is in essentials the task set before 
themselves by the great dramatists; Kålidåsa makes subtle 
changes in the story cf Qakuntalå, not for the sake of improving 
the plot as such, but because the alterations are necessary to 
exhibit in perfection the sentiment of love, which must be evoked 
in the hearts of the audience. The crudities of the epic tale left 
Qakuntalå a business-like young woman and Duhsanta a selfish 
and calculating lover; both blemishes had to be removed in 
order that the spectator might realize within himself, in ideal 
form, the tenderness of a girrs first affection, and the honourable 
devotion of the king, clouded only by a curse against which he 
had no power. 

The emotions which thus it was desired to evoke were, how- 
ever, strictly limited by the Brahminical theory of life. The 
actions and status of man in any existence depend on no acci- 
dent; they are essentially the working cut of deeds done in 
a previous birth, and these again are exp^ained by yet earlier 
actions from time without beginning. Indian drama is thus 
deprived of a motif which is invaluable to Greek tragedy, and 
everywhere provides a deep and profound tragic element, the 
intervention of forces beyond control or calculation in the affairs 
of man, confronting his mind with obstacles upon which the 
greatest intellect and the most determined will are shattered, 

A conception of this kind would deprive the working of the law 
of the act of all validity, and, however much in popular ideas the 
inexorable character of the act might be obscured by notions of 

1 Contrast Aristotle's doctrine of plot as the soul of tragedy (J^octics^ 1450 a 38). 
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an age before the evolution of the belief of the inevitable opera^ 
tien of the act, in the deliberate form of expressJon in drama this 
principle could not be forgotten. We lose, therefore, the spec- 
tacle of the good man striving in vain against an inexorable 
doom ; we lose even the wicked man whose power of intellect 
and wiU make us admire him, even though we welcome his 
defeat. The wicked man who perishes is merely, in the view of 
the Sanskrit drama, a criminal undergoing punishment, for whose 
sufferings we shouid feel no sympathy whatever ; such a person 
is not a suitable hero for any drama, and it is a mere reading of 
modern sentiment into ancient literature to treat Duryodhana in 
the Urubhanga as the hero of the drama.^ He justly pays the 
full penalty for insolence and contempt of Visnu. 

It follows, therefore, that the sentiments which are to be 
evoked by a Sanskrit Nåtaka are essentially the heroic or the 
erotic, with that of wonder as a valued subordinate element, 
appropriate in the dénouement. The wonderful well consorts 
with the ideal characters of legend, which accepts without 
incredulity or discomfort the intervention of the divine in human 
affairs, and therefore follows with ready acceptance the solution 
of the knot in the Qakuntalå or the Vikramorvagi. Heroism 

and love, of course, cannot be evoked without the aid of episodes 
which menace the hero and heroine with the failure to attain 
their aims; there must be danger and interference with the 
course of true love, but the final result must see concord achieved. 



Hence it is impossible to expect that any drama shall be a true 
tragedy ; in the long run the hero and the heroine must be 

rewarded by perfect happiness and union. The Någånanda of 
Harsa illustrates the rule to perfection ; the sublimity of self- 
sacrifice suggests real tragedy, but this would be wholly out 
of harmony with the spirit of India, and the intervention of 
Gauri is invoked to secure that the self-sacrifice is crowned by a 
complete and immediate reward in this life. The figure of an 
Antigone might have been paralleled in Indian life ; it would not 
be acceptable to the spirit of Indian drama. 

Idealist as it is, the spirit of the drama declines to permit of a 
division of sentiment ; it wiU not allow the enemy of the hero to 
rival him in any degree 5 nothing is more striking than the 



1 



See above, pp. 38, 96, 106. 
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failure to realize the possibility of a great dramatic creation 
presented by the character of Råvana as the rival of Råma for 
Sitå's love. Råvana varles in the hands of the dramatists, but 
all tend to reduce him to the status of a boastful and rather 
stupid villain, who is inferior at every point to his rival. Equally 
effectively the drama banishes from the possibilities the concep- 
tion of a struggle of conscience in the mind of the hero or the 



heroine ;^ if this were represented, it would create a similar 
struggle in the mind of the audience, and destroy the unity and 
purity of the sentiment, which it is the part of the drama to generate. 
The style similarly is explained and justified by the end of 
suggesting sentiment. The lyric stanzas, at first sight strangely 
undramatic,^ find their full explanation when it is remembered 
how effective each is in exciting the appropriate emotion in the 
mind of the audience, which, deeply versed in Sanskrit poetry, is 
keen to appreciate the effect of each stanza. The simpHcity or 
even negligence of the prose of the drama is thus also explained 



and excused. It is not necessary to excite sentiment ; it serves 
merely as the mode of communicating facts^ and of enabling the 
audience to follow the action, until an opportunity is afforded to 
excite feeling by the melody of a verse, all the more effective 
from its sudden emergence from the flatness of its environment. 
The same consideration explains the importance of those ele- 
ments of which we can form so faint an impression, the dance, 
music, song, and the mimetic art. The elaborate code of gestures 
laid down in the theory, and unquestionably bulking large in 
practice, was all intended to produce in cultivated spirits the 

sentiments appropriate to the play. 

The ideal character of the heroic drama extends itsell even to 
the Nåtikå, where a closer approach to real life might be 
expected. The dramatists, however, make no attempt at realism ; 
they choose their subjects from the legend, and they east over 
the trivial amotirettes of their heroes the glamour derived from 
the assurance that the winning in marriage of a maiden will 

1 Contrast Aristotle's doctrine of åyiafnia {Poeiics, 1453 a 10 ff.), as in Euripides's 
Hippolytos\ G. Norwood, Greek Tragedyy pp. 209 f., 213 f. 

2 Greek tragedy progressively reduced the lyric element in the drama, in harmony 
with the rhetorical trend of the Greek intellect, and approximated in langnage to 
ordinary speech ; Aristotle, Poetics, 1450 b 9 ; RketoHcy iii. i and 2 ; Haigh, Th^ 
Tragic Drama of the Greeks, ch. vi, § 3, 
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assure them universal rule. The action of the play is thus 
not suffered to degenerate into a portrayal of the domestic diffi- 
culties of the harem system under polygamic conditions ; the 
dramatists do not seek realism, but are content to reproduce 
a stereotyped scheme of love, jealousy, parting, and reunion, a 
sequence well calculated to evoke the sentiment of love in the 
mind of the audience. Even in the Prakarana, in which realism 
might be expected, seeing that it condescends to heroes of less 
than royal or divine status, there is no actual exception : though 
the author of the Mrcchakatikå has had the power to infuse 
a semblance of life and actuality into his characters, Bhavabhuti 
shows us in the Målatimådhava nothing but types suggesting 
the erotic sentiment. Equally ideal is the Vyåyoga with its 
suggestion of heroism and its deliberate selection of its subject 

from the epic tradition. 

Tragedy proper is denied us by these conditions of Indian 
thought, and comedy in any of its higher forms is also difficult ; 

might legitimately be expected to prevail in the Nåtikå 
or the Prakarana, but it is unduly subordinated to the erotic 
sentiment and, though not absent, is comparatively undeveloped. 
The Prahasana and the Bhana indeed appeal to the comic senti- 
ment, but only in an inferior and degraded form, a fact expressed 
in the fallure of the classical drama to preserve a single specimen 
of either form of composition. 

Limited by the nature of the intellectual movement which 

produced it, the Sanskrit drama could never achieve the perfec- 

tion of Greek tragedy or comedy. Kålidåsa, greatest of Indian 

dramatists, experiences no uneasiness at the structure of life or 

the working of the world. He accepts without question or dis- 

content the fabric of Indian society. When Goethe writes of 
him : 

Wiilst du die Bliithe des friihen, die Friichte des spateren 

Jahres, 

Wiilst du, was reizt und entzuckt, wiilst du, was såttigt 

und nahrt, 

Wiilst du den Himmel, die Erde, mit einem Nåmen begreifen, 
Nenn' ich Qakuntalå dich, und so ist alles 

the praise is doubtless just in a measure, but it may easily be 
pressed further than is justifiable. For the deeper questions of 
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human life Kålidåsa has no message for us ; they raised, so far 
as we can see, no question in his own mind ; the whole Brah- 
manical system, as restored to gloiy under the Guptas, seems to 

have satisfied him, and to have left him at peace with the 
universe. Fascinating and exquisite as is the Qakuntalå, 
moves in a narrow world, removed far from the cruelty of real 




life, and it neither seeks to answer, nor does it solve, the riddles 
of life. Bhavabhuti, it is true, shows some sense of the com- 
plexity and difJSculty of existence, of the conflict between one 
duty and another, and the sorrow thus resulting, but with him 
also there prevailed the rule that all must end in harmony. Sitå, 
who in the older story is actually finally tåken away from the 
husband who allowed himself to treat her as if her purity were 
sullied by her captivity in Råvana*s hands, is restored to Råma 
by divine favour, an ending infinitely less dramatic than final 
severance after vindication. Howserious a limitation in dramatic 
Outlook IS produced by the Brahmanical theory of life, the whole 
history of the Sanskrit drama shows.^ Moreover, acceptance of 
the Brahmanic tradition permits the production of such a play 
as the Candakaugika^ where reason and humanity are revolted 
beyond measure by the insane vengeance tåken by the sage 
Vifvåmitra on the unfortunate king for an act of charity. 

The drama suffered also from its close dependence on the epic, 
and the failure of the poets to recognize that the epic subjects 
were often as a whole undramatic. Hence frequently, as in the 
vast majority of the Råma dramas and those based on the 
Makåhhårata^ we have nothing but the recasting of the epic 
narrative into a semi-dramatic form, without real dramatic 
strycture. There was nothing in the theory to hint at the error 
of such a course ; on the contrary, to the poets the subject was 
one admirably suitable, since in itself it suggested the appro- 
priate sentiments, and therefore left them merely the duty of 
heightening the effects. This led on the high road to the out- 
ward signs of the degradation of the drama, the abandoning of 
any interest in anything save the production of lyric or narrative 
stanzas of perfection of form, judged in accordance with a taste 
which progressively declined into a rejection of simpUcity and 

1 Contrast Greek tragedy; Bntcher, Grtek Genius^ pp. 105 ff,; G. Norwood, Greek 
Tragedy, pp. 97 f., 114 f., 128 f., 177, 518, 324; W. Nestle, EuHpides (1901). 
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the search for what was recondite. To the later poets the drama 
IS an exercise in style, and that, as contrasted with the highest 
products of Indian literature, a fan tast ic and degraded one. 

To the Brahmin ideal individuality has no appeal ; the law of 
life has no room for deviation from type ; the caste system is 
rigid, and for each rank in life there is a definite round of duties, 
whence departure is undesirable and dangerous. The drama 
likewise has no desire for individual figures, but only for typical 
characters. The defect from the Aristotelian as from the 
modern point of view of the Råma dramas is simply that Råma 
is conceived as an ideal, a man without faults, and therefore for 
us lacking in the essential traits of humanity. Similarly, in the 
style of the drama we are denied any differentiation of indi- 
viduals as contrasted with classes. The divergence in* the use of 
Sanskrit or Pråkrit, and in the dilBferent kinds of Pråkrit, marks the 
essential distinction of men and women, and of those of high and 
those of humble rank, but beyond this characterization does not 
go. We are treated to an artificial court speech, which assorts 
with stereotyped emotions, refined, elegant, sentimental, rich in 
the compliments of court gallantry, often pathetic, marked with 
a distinct strain of philosophical commonplace, and fond of sug- 
gested meanings and double entendres, hinting at the events yet 
to come. But the dramatists made no serious attempt to create 
individual characters, and to assign to them a speech of their 
own; they vary greatly in merit as regards characterization, but 
even the best dramas paint types, not individuals. 

Indifference to individuality necessarily meant indifference to 
action, and therefore to plot, and this lies at the basis of the 
steady progress by which the dialogue was neglected in favour of 
the stanzas. The latter express the general ; they draw highly 
condensed, but also often extremely poetical, pictures of the 
beauty of nature in one of its many aspects, or of the charms of 
the beloved ; or they enunciate the Brahmanical solutions of the 

problems of life and conduct. In them the individual has no 
place ; the beloved may be described, but she is merely typical. 
These stanzas appealed to the audience ; we have no echo in 

India of the criticisms which were levelled in Greece against 
Euripides, for the introduction of sentiments unfitted to his 
characters and the scenes involved, and we have no hint that 
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Indian theory ever recognized that the drama by the tenth 
centuiy A.D. was in a state of decadence. 

The peculiar and limited view of the drama was intimately 
connected with its Brahmanical character. The drama of Greece 
was popular ; it appealed to all free Athenian citizens,^ an infi- 
nitely wider class than that for which the dramas of India in 
Sanskrit and Pråkrit were composed, and it was written in a 
language easily comprehended by all those who viewed the 
spectacle. From the period of the earliest dramas known to us 
the full comprehension of the words can have been confined to a 
limited section of the audience, which, however, had sufficient 
pleasure in the spectacle, in the song, the pantomimic dances, 
and the music, and sufficient general comprehension of the 
drama to follow it adequately enough. Such an audience, how- 
ever, acted as a stimulus to refinement and elaboration; the 
dramatist could neglect the prime necessity of being understood 
which weighed on the Greek dramatist, and indulge in the pro- 
duction of something recondite, calculated to manifest his skill 
in metrical form and management of words. The fact that 
Sanskrit was not a normal living language presented him with 
the temptation, to which none of the later dramatists rises 
superior, of the free use of the vast store of alleged synonyms 
presented by the lexica,^ freed from any inconvenient necessity, 
such as exists in every living language, of using words only in 
that precise nuance which every synonym possesses in a living 

dialect. 

The same tendency to artificiality was undoubtedly stimulated 

by the fact that plays for their reputation must have depended 
largely on being read, not witnessed, however important it may 
have been for the poet to secure the honour of public perform- 
ance. The popularity and number of the Kåvyas which have 
come down to us attests the existence of an effective public 
which, if it did not read the works, at least enjoyed having them 
read aloud, and the dramatist was thus encouraged, while 
adhering to the dramatic form, to vie in this genre of literature 
with the effects produced in the Kåvya. The Kåvya, however, 

1 For its extension and popularity outside Athens, see Haigh, The Tragic Drama 
of the GreikSf chap. vi, § 4 



* Gawroiiski, Les sources de quelques drames imiiens^ pp. i ff 
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was undergoing throughout its history a tendency to seek mere 
stylistic effects, and this influence must largely have contributed 
to the elaboration of style of the drama. It is significant that 
the Kåvyas and dramas of Kåh*dåsa show a relative simplicity 
which contrasts effectively with the complexities of Bhavabhuti 
in drama, and Bhåravi and Mågha in the Kåvya. 

To understand the Indian drama we have aid from a work of 
curious character and importance, the Kåmagåstra or Kama- 
sutra of Våtsyayana,^ which was doubtless familiar to the drama- 
tists from Kålidåsa onwards. The world which produced the 
classical drama was one in which the pessimism of Buddhism, 
with its condemnation of the value of pleasure, had given way to 



the worship of the great sectarian divinities Civa and Visnu 



whose service the enjoyment of pleasure was legitimate and 
proper. The Buddhists themselves admittedly felt the force 
of the demand for a life of ease ; we have preserved verses 
satirizing their love of women, wine, soft living, and luxury, and 
there is abundant evidence of the dechne of austerity in the 
order. The eclecticism of Harsa is sufficiently significant ; the 
policy which at the great festival at Prayåga reported by Hiuan 
Tsang resulted in the dedication of a statue to the Buddha on 
the first day, to the sun, the favourite deity of his father, on the 



second, and to Qiva on the third, excludes any possibih'ty of 
belief in the depth of Harsa's Buddhist beliefs. If there were 
any doubt as to the strange transformation of feeling among 
Buddhists, it would be removed by the benediction which opens 
the Någånanda, where the Buddha is invoked as rallied on his 
hardheartedness by the ladies of Måra's train. The process of 
accommodation had evidently gone very far. The philosophy of 
the age shows equally the lack of serious interest in the old 
tenets of Buddhism ; we have the great development of logical 
studies in heu of insistence on the truths of misery and the path 
to Its removal, while the ckeMæuvre of the period outside 
Buddhist circles is the complicated and fantastic system of the 
^amkhya philosophy, which adequately reflects the artistic spirit 
ot the time in its comparison of nature with a dancer who makes 
her debut, and gracefully retires from the stage when she has 
satisfied her audience. The spirit of A9oka has entirely disap- 

1 See also Scbinidt's Beitrc^e zur indischen EroHk, 
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peared from the royal families of India, and the couits demanded 
amusement with refinement, just as they sought for elegance in 
art. The interests of this world are centred in the pleasures of 
life, the festivals which amused the court and the people by the 
pomp of their celebration from time to time, and in the intervals 
the amusements of the palace and the harem, sports in the water, 
the game of the swing, the plucking of flowers, song, dance, 
pantomime, and such other diversions as were necessary to while 
away the endless leisure of princes, who left the business of their 

realms to ministers and soldiers, while they spared themselves 

any fatigue more serious than that of love encounters. The 

manners of their princes were aped by their rich subjects, and 

there was no dearth of courtiers and parasites to aid them in 
their diversions. The man about town {någaraka) as sketched 
by the Kåmasutra'^ is rich and cultivated; devoted to the 
niceties of attire and personal adornment, perfumed, pomaded, 
and garlanded ; he is a musician, and a lover of books ; cage-birds 
afford him pleasure of the eyes, and diversion in teaching them 

speech ; a lovely garden with an arbour presents facilities for 

amusement and repose. In the daytime the care of the toilet, 
cock fights, ram fights, excursions in the neighbouring country, 
fill his time ; while at night, after a conceit or ballet, there are the 
joys of love, in which the KåmasUtra gives him more elaborate 
instruction than the Ars Amoris ever contemplated. The luxury 
of polygamy did not suffice such a man ; he is allowed to enjoy 
the society of courtesans, and in them, as in Athens, he finds the 
intellectual interests which are denied to his legitimate wives. 
With them and the more refined and cultured of the band of 
hangers-on, high and low, with whom he is surrounded, he can 
indulge in the pleasures of the discussion of literature, and appre- 
ciate the fine efforts of the poets and dramatists. From such 
a nature, of course, anything heroic cannot be expected, and the 
poets recognize this state of affairs ; but it demands refinement, 
beauty, luxury, and the demand is fully met. Love is naturally 
a capital theme, but the dramatists sufFer from one grave diffi- 
culty from the condition of the society which they depict. The 
ideal of a romantic love between two persons free and indepen- 
dent, masters of their own destinies, is in great measure denied 

1 pp. 57 ff. ; Keith, Sansk. Lit pp. 29 ft. 
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to them, and they are reduced to the banality of the intrigue 
between the king and the damsel who is destined to be his wife 
but who by some accident has been introduced into his harem in 
a humble position. 

For the dramatists the favour of a king was the chief obj ect to 
be aimed at, and kings were evidently very willing to lend their 
names to dramatic and other compositions, whatever part they 
actually took in their production. The persistence of the rumour 
which regards Harsa as winning his farne in part at the expense 
of Bana, may be unjust to the king, but at any rate it expresses 
what was popular belief in the possibility of such a happening in 
poetical circles, and it is indeed incredible that a king should 
have been so scrupulous as to refuse any aid in his literary toils 
from his court poets, Competitions in exhibitions of poetry were 
in favour with monarchs, but they were not the only patrons ; 
their actions excited imitation,^ and even in Buddhist and Jain 
circles the desire to adopt the expedient of drama in connexion 
with reHgion was evinced. But even when appHed by Brahmins, 
Buddhists, or Jains to philosophy or religion, the drama bore 
throughout the unmistakable stamp of its original predominance 
in circles whose chief interest was gallantry : the Någånanda 
bears eloquent evidence of this for Buddhist ideas the Prabodha- 
candrodaya for Brahmin philosophy, and the Moharåjaparåjaya 
for Jainism. 

A society of this kind was certain to encourage refinement and 
elegance in poetry ; it was equally certain to lead to artificiality 
and unreality. But we may be certain that true poetic taste 



existed ; it is attested not merely by the existence and fåme of 
such dramas as those of Kålidåsa, but in the kindred sphere of 
music it has an interest ing exposition in the third Act of the 
Mrcckakatikå^ in which^ foUowing with slight changes the prece- 

dent of Bhåsa, Cårudatta is made to express to the unresponsive 
ears of Maitreya, his ene faithful friend, the effect produced on 
his ears by the sweet singing of Rebhila, which has come to con- 
sole him in the midst of his sorrow : ^ 

The notes of love, peace, sweetness, could I trace. 



1 



The note that thrills, the note of passion too 

Mankha, qrikanthacarita , xxv ; Bhojaérabandha i Vtkramå" kadevacarita 



* The translation by Ryd 
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The note of woman*s loveliness and grace. 

Ah, my poor words add nothing, nothing new. 
But as the notes in sweetest cadence rang, 




thought it was my hidden love who sang. 
The melody of song, the stricken strings, 
In undertone that half unconscious elings. 
More clearly sounding as the passions rise, 
But ever sweeter as the music dies. 
Words that strong passion fain would say again 
Yet checks their second utterance — in vain ; 
For music sweet as this lives on until 



» 




walk as hearing sweetest music still. 
To Råjagekhara^ we owe a full account of the studies which 
went to make up the finished poet, who had the choice of 
Sanskrit, Pråkrit, Apabhraiifa, and Pai9åci, or the speech of the 
goblins (hhuiabkåså)^ as his modes of composition. Knowledge 
of grammar, of the dictionary, poetics, and metrics are demanded, 
as well as skill in the sixty-four acts ; purity of mind, speech, 

and body are requisite, as well as most attractive surroundings. 

The poefs male attendants are to speak Apabhran9a, the female 
Mågadhi, while those within the harem itself are to use Pråkrit 
and Sanskrit, and his friends to exercise themselves in all forms 
of speech. With pardonable lack of historical truth, we are told 
anecdotes of kings who forbade the use in their harems of certain 
letters, and combinations of sounds, on grounds of euphony, and 
the poet may imitate their usage. We also learn that Sanskrit 
was affected among the people of Bengal, in Lata Pråkrit, in 
Mårwår, and by the Takkas and Bhådånakas, Apabhrah^a, while 
in Avaiiti, Pariyåtra, and Dagapura Bhutabhåså prevailed. The 
people of Suråstra and the Travanas are credited elsewhere^ with 
intermingling Sanskrit and Apabhran9a, while unkind comments 
are made on the mode of pronouncing Sanskrit among the 
excellent poets of Kashmir, and on the nasal accent of the north 
as opposed to the music of that in Pancåla. We learn also^ that 
poets were wont to make joumeys, and to utilize the knowledge 
of other places thus gained in their works. 

Råja9ekhara* is alsoemphatic regarding the capacity of women : 

* Kdvyamimåhsdf pp, 49 ff. ^ Ibid*, p, 33. 



Ibid.y p. 78 



* Ibid,y^, 53, 
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daughters of kings or ministers, courtesans, and wives of jesters, 
were skilled as poets, the capacity which brings about the ability 
to compose being a matter affecting the soul, and not, there- 
fore, bound up with sex. To Råja9ekhara the ability to write 
poems is largely due to experiences in previous births, and he 
logically denies that sex can affect this. But though verses are 
cited from the poetesses in the anthologies, and not a few names 
are known, and Avantisundari, Råja9ekhara's own wife^ appears 
to have been an authority on poetics, it is certain that no drama 
of importance has come down to us which is written by a woman. 
The explanation for this would seem rather to He in social conven- 
tions, as in Greece, for there is no reason to suppose that the elever 
women mentioned by Råjafekhara, and doubtless not rare in the 
courts, could not have composed plays of merit. 
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THE THEORY OF THE DRAMATIC ART 



I. The Treatises on Drwmatic Art 




PÅNINI, whose date falls doubtless before 300 B.c, alludes in 
his grammar to the Natasutras, books of rules for Natas, com- 
piled by Qilålin and Kr9å9va, and Professor Hillebrandt^ has 

that we should recognize in these works the earliest 
text-books of the Indian drama. But we have no other sugges- 
tion that Pånini knew of dramatic performances, and the only 
legitimate conclusion is that these rules were laid down for 
the guidance of dancers or, perhaps, pantomimes, and with this 
accords admirably the fact that the dramatic tradition knows 
nothing of these names, and instead makes the sage Bharata the 
eponymous hero of the drama. True it was Brahma, highest of 
gods, himself who, at the instance of the gods, produced as a 
counterpart to the four Vedas, which contain the science of reli- 
gion and magic, the more mundane Nåtya-Veda, consecrated to 
the drama, but this Veda is not current among men. Bharata, 
on the other hand, whose task it was to direct the production by 
the Apsarases in heaven of plays for the delight of the gods and 
who thus had practical experience of the art, has set forth for 
men the principles of the drama in the Nåtyagåstra which, if not 
inspired, has at least a measure of sanctity, and thus supplies an 
authoritative basis for practice. 

The legend is interesting because it precisely interprets the 
spirit of India towards authority; Bharata occupies in the 
theory of the drama a place analogous to that of Pånini in 
grammar, but unfortunately the Nåtyagåstra has fared badly 
in comparison with the Astådhyåyl^ which has, through the care 
of its commentators, come down to us in a form but little 



changed from that it assumed in the hands of its author. The 

1 AID., pp, 3 ff. ; above, p. 31. 
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workj which we have under the title Bhåratiya Nåiyagåstra} is 
extremely badly preserved in the manuscript tradition, a fact due 
in part to the comparatively late date of any commentary upon 
it. We have only a few references to an exposition of the 
Nåtyagåsira by Måtrgupta, a somewhat mysterious figure wJth a 
more or less legendary connexion with Kålidåsa, with whom he 



has even been identified;^ if we are to place any faith in his 
contemporaneity with Kålidåsa, he may date from the close of 



the fourth century A.D. It is significant that tradition makes 
him for a time king of Kashmir, for it is to that country we owe 
the commentaries of Qankuka, who wrotethe epic Bhuvanåbhyu- 
daya under Ajitåpida (A.D. 813-50), and of Bhatta Nåyaka, who 
belongs to the period of ^ankaravarman (a,d, 883-902). In the 
same line of tradition is the great work of Abhinavagupta, the 
Abhinavabkårati, which has been lucky enough to come to light 
after long oblivion, and which represents the erudition of the 
close of the tenth century. 

The treatise, as we have it, is elaborate, covering the whole 
ground connected with the drama. It deals with the architecture 
of the theatre, the scenery, and the dress and equipment of the 
actors ; the religious ceremonial to be observed at every repre- 
sentation ; the music, the dance, the movements and gestures of 
the actors, and their mode of delivery ; the division of r61es ; the 
general characteristics of poetry ; the different classes of drama, 
and the emotions and sentiments which form a vital element in 
the drama. There is confusion,complexity, and repetition ixi the 



work, but that much of it is old cannot be doubted. It appears 
clearly to be based on the examination of a dramatic literature 
which has been lost, eclipsed by the more perfect dramas of 
Kålidåsa and his successors. In the description of classes of 
drama we seem to have hasty generalizations on iasufficient 
material; the Samavakåra, for instance, is described in terms 

* Ed. KM. 1894, i-xiv; by J. Grosset, Paris, 1898; xviii-xx, xxxiv in F. HalVs 

Da^arufa ; xv-xvii (xiv— xvi), in Regnaud, Annales du Musée Guimet, i and ii; xxviii 
in Grosset*s Contribuiion å Véhide de la musique hindme, Paris, 1888; vi and vii in 
Regnaud, Rhétoriqne sanskrite» 

2 Bhau Daji, JBRAS. vi. 2 rSff. Lévi (TL ii. 4) suggests that the gåstra is largely 
made out of a versified comment on original Sutras. For various guesses as to 
Måtrgupta, cf, JR AS. 1903, p. 570; see Peterson, Subhdsitåvali , p. 89. It is 
probable that the fastra is related to an original Sutra in the same way as the 
Kåmandaktya Ntti^åstra to the Arihagastra, Cf, S. K. De, SP, i. 27 flf. 
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which, With the precise definition of the time to be occupied by 
the acts, can be interpreted only as based on a single drama, and 
the pima seems to have a similar origin. The elaborate descrip- 
tion of the preliminary scene or Purvaranga, which is practically 



non-existent in the classical drama, suggests a period of a less 




cultivated taste* A more definite result may be derived from 
comparison of the Nåtyagåstra with the works of A9vaghosa and 
of Bhasa, The Pråkrits recognized by the Nåtyagåstra are clearly 
later than those of Afvaghosa and more akin to those found in 

; again the Nåtyagåstra recognizes the use of Ardha- 
Mågadhi, found in these two dramatists, but not later, while, 
like them, he ignores the Måhåråstr! of the later dramas. More- 
over Bhåsa expressly alludes to a Nåtyagåstra} and it is most 

probable that both he and Kålidåsa had knowledge of the proto- 
type of the present text. That Bhåsa by no means slavishly 
adheres to the rules of the Nåtyagåstra^ either as regards the 
formal mode of terminating his dramas or the exclusion of scenes 
of death from the stage,^ merely shows that when he wrote the 
Qåstra had not attained any binding force. There is nothing to 
contradict the date thus vaguely indicated,^ for the treatment of 




poetics in general is simple and early, and it is impossible to 
draw any conclusion as to date from the remarks on music, apart 
altogether from the constant possibility that incidental additions 
and alterations have been made in the work. 

was inevitable that the complicated and confused work of 
Bharata should be superseded for many purposes by something 
more accessible and easy to foUow, and this need was supplied 
hy^^Dågarupa of Dhanamjaya, son of Visnu, 3Xiå protege oi the 
ill-fated king Muiija of Dharå (974-95). The work takes its 
name from the ten primary forms of drama recognized in the 
Nåtyagåstra, which is followed closely by Dhanamjaya, his 
deviations being unimportant and trivial, such as a new division 
of types of heroine or of the erotic sentiment. On the other 
hand, Dhanamjaya omits by far the greater part of the topics of 



1 



Avimåraka, ii. A treatise on drama is also attributed to bim ; Arthadyotanikå^ 2. 

That in the Qdstra itself there is contradiction in this regard between x. 83 f. and 
xviii. 19 £ is shown by Lindenan, BS., p. 34. 

* Cf. Jacobi, Bhavzsaiiakaha, pp. 83 ff., who suggests the third centuryj the 
Frakrit seems anterior to Måharastn in development ; Jacobi suggests Ujjayini as a 
possible location in view of the affinity to Maharåstri and Qauraseni. Cf, GIL. iii. 8. 
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his model ; his four books of wooden verses treat first of the 
subject-matter and plot ; then of the hero, the heroine, and other 
characters, and the language of the drama ; thirdly of the pro- 
logue and the different kinds of drama; and lastly of the 
emotions and senti ments, thus concentrating attent ion on the 
essential dramatic features. The text is naturally often unintelli- 
gible save in the light of the Nåtyagåstra itself and of the com- 
m^ntzxY.Avaloka, which is ascribed to Dhanika, son of Visnu, and 
minister of Utpaladeva, a term which is an alias of Munja. The 
identity of the two writers is suggested by the fact that later 
writers ascribe passages of the Dagarupa itself to Dhanika, and 
that without the commentary the work is in a sense incomplete. 
But, on the other hand, in a few passages the commentator more 
or less distinctly difFers from the text, and it seems sufficient to 
assume that they may have been brothers. The Avaloka must 
have been completed after Munja's death, since it cites Padma- 
gupta's Navasåhasåhkacarita^ which was written under Sindhu- 
råja, and this throws some doubt on the identification of Dhanika 
with the Dhanika Pandita to whose son, Vasantåcarya, a land 
grant was made by Munja in A.D. 974. Dhanika quotes stanzas 
of his own in Sanskrit and Pråkrit and also a treatise, Kåvya^ 
nirnaya^ elsewhere unknown. 

Of the fourteenth century in all probability are three works of 
unequal importance and merit. The Pratåparudrlya ^ of Vidyå- 
nåtha is a mediocre compilation from the Dagarupa and the 
Kåvyaprakåga of Mammata, covering the whole field of poetics ; 
it illustrates the formal rules of the drama by the composition of 
a wretched drama in honour of Pratåparudra of Warangal, whose 
inscriptions show dates from A.D. 1^98 to 1314- Of much greater 
interest is Vidyådhara's Ekåvalt ; ^ like Vidyånåtha, the author 

celebrates in his illustrations of his text his patron, in this case 
Narasihha II of Orissa, perhaps A.D. 1^80-1314; as a poet his 
merits are negligible, but he shows a lively interest in his subject 
and intelligence in his views. Of greater popularity than either 

1 Ed. F. Hall, Calcutta, 1865; trs. G. C. O. Haas, New York, 1912. Jacobi 
(GGA. 1913, p. 301) presses for the identity of the writers, but the difference of the 

name is fatal. 

* Ed. K. P, Trivedi, Bombay, 1909. 

' Ed. K. P. Trivedi, Bombay, 1903 cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, jKeJ>ort (1897) 

pp. Ixviii f. 
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is Vi^vanåtha Kaviråja, the author of the Såhityadarpana} a 
general treatise on poetics. His handling of the drama is based 
largely on the Dagarupa and its commentary, but he introduces 
a good deal of matter from the Nåtyagåstra in his sixth chapter, 
including details of the characteristics and ornaments of the 
drama, which the Dagarupa omits. In this Vi9vanåtha indicates 

his servile character, which, however, renders his work the more 
valuable as an exposition of the orthodox doctrine. Of his 
ancestry and his own works he makes free mention, but the 
most definite evidence of his date is the existence in the library 
at Jammu of a manuscript of his work whose date appears to be 

A.D. 1383. The lack of order and the errors in his work are 
made the basis of criticism by Rupa Gosvåmin in the early part 
of the sixteenth century, but his own Nåtakacandrikå shows 

little improvement on the work of his predecessor, whence it 
draws much of its material ; its real purpose is to eulogize the 
saint Caitanya, whose disciple Rupa was and in whose honour 
he composed dramas of no merit. Equally dependent on Vifva- 
nåtha and the Dagarupa is Sundaramijra, whose Nåtyapradlpa 
was composed in A.D. 1613. Many other treatises on drama are 
known by name or exist in manuscript, but none apparently of 
any great impoitance or repute. Of the fourteenth century also 
is the Rasårnavasudhåkara '-^ of <Jinga Bhupala, lord of Råjåcala 
and the land between the Vindhya and (Jri5aila about A.D. 1330, 
who cites Vidyådhara. 

The development of a theory of drama progressed in the 
closest relation to the general theory of poetics, for the Indian 
theory of pætry does not admit any distinction in essence 
between the aesthetic pleasure produced by the drama and any 
other form of poetry. Thus we find in Abhinavagupta in full 
application to the drama the theory of suggestion, Dhvani, as 
the essence of poetry , which appeared in strength about A.D, 800 
and was rendered popuiar by Ånandavardhana (a. D. 850) and by 
Abhinavagupta himself in his comment on the Dhvanyåloka of 
the former. Attacked by Mahiman Bhatta, author of the Vyakti- 
viveka (A.D. 1050), the doctrine was again developed with special 



1 Ed. BI. wiih trs., 1851-75 ; in part by P. V. Kane, Bombay, 19 10. 
a Ed. TSS. no. L, 1916. It Ireely nses the Dagarupa. Cf. Seshagiri, Report Ji 
1896-97, pp, 7 ff. Many verses> by the author are cited. 
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care by the Kashmiriati Mammata^ at the close of the eleven th 



Century. In slightly varied forms it appears in Vidyånåtha, 
Vidyådhara, and Vi9vanåtha. 

Apart from this important development, which, however, has 
no special application to the drama, there is little progress in the 
course of the literature. The later authorities are bound by the 
authority of the Nåtyagåstra\ they repeat unintelligently its 
descriptions of literary forms such as the Dima, the Samavakåra, 
the Ihåmrga, the Vithi, and the Anka, which had ceased to be in 
popular use, if indeed the definitions of the Nåtyagåstra were not 
merely hasty generalizations from a single play or so in every 
one of these cases. The most that they do is to omit or to vary 
details, but not in independence ; normally the changes can be 
traced to variants in the text of the Qåstra or to maxims current 
under Bharata's name, though not included in the Qåstra as we 
have it. Often the authors differ in the definition of terms in 
the Qåstra which, as often in Sanskrit technical phrases, present 
ambiguity and admit of various renderings. These divergences 

are especially frequent in the long lists of characteristics and 

ornaments or the different means of effecting dramatic results ; 
the Indian love of meaningless subdivision here can indulge 
itself to its fullest and least profitable extent. A rich variety of 
such ambiguities is apparent in the verses in which the Agtd 
Pur ana ^ dcscrihQS the diama, including dancing and the mimetic 
art, true to its aim to constitute itself a treasure-house of all 
learning, popular as well as divine. The chief value of the work 

is the occasional light which it throws on the variants in the text 

of the gåstra, and its comparative antiquity, for it is cited in the 
Såhityadarpana and is probably some centuries older. 



2. The Nature and the Types of the Drama 

A drama is the imitation or representation of the conditions or 
situations (avasthåmikrti)'' in which the personages who form the 
subject of treatment are placed from time to time, by means of 
gesture, speech, costume, and expression, and, one version of 

1 For the authorship of the Kåvyaprakaga see Han Chand, Kålidåsa, pp. 103 ff. 
^ CC. 337-41. On Dhvani see Keith, Sansk. Lit. ch. x. n^ rwt ' >7 

3 Bharata cited m Rucipati's comm. on Anargharåghmfa, 9. Ct. i^K. 1. 7 

SD. 274. 
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the definition adds, the situations must be such as to produce 




pleasure or pain, that is, they must be tinged with emotion. 
is the presence of these ancillaries which distinguishes the drama 
from an ordinary poem ; a poem appeals to the ear only, a drama 
is also a spectacle to delight the eyes ; hence the term Rupa or 
Rupaka as appHed generically to the drama, for Rupa primarily 
denotes the object of vision, though the Indian traditioii gives 
the artiScial explanation that Rupaka denotes a drama because 
the actors are credited with different parts. 

Further light is shown on the nature of drama (nåtyd) by the 
discrimination bf it from dance {nriia) and mimetic art (nrtya), 
which united with song and speech serve to make up the drama.^ 
The dance is based on time and rhythm ; the mimetic art is con- 
cerned with representing the feelings or emotions {bkåvd) , while 
the essence of the drama is the sentiment {rasa) which it evokes 
in the spectator, a fact which places it on a higher level than 
either of its handmaidens. But there may be dramas in which 
these auxiliaries take first place, and on this fact is based a 
distinction between the primary forms, Rupakas, in which the 
poetry is the dominant element and the secondary forms, Uparu- 
pakas. Of Rupakas ten are distinguished, Nåtaka, Prakarana, 
Bhåna, Prahasana, Dima, Vyåyoga, Samavakåra, Vithi, Anka, 
and Ihåmrga, which vary in regard to subj ect-m atter {vasiu)^ hero 
or heroine, and sentiment. 




. The Subj ect' Mat ter and the Plot 

The scene of the plot must be laid in India, and the period 
must be one of the three ages succeeding the Golden Age, for 
pleasure and pain, essential elements as we have seen in the 
drama, cannot be experienced elsewhere than in Bhåratavarsa, and 
even there they do not exist in the age of happiness unalloyed.* 
Otherwise the choice is free; the poet may take an incident 
familiar from tradition {prakhyåta), or may invent his plot 
{uifadya) or may combine both forms {migra). But, if he foUows 
a current legend, it is necessary that he shall not ruin the eflfect 
of it by incongruous invention ; he must confine his ingenuity to 
episodes, for otherwise the audience will be painfuUy disturbed 

1 Cf. Hall, DR. pp. ^L » N. xviii. 89; xix, i ; AP. cccxxxvii. 18, 27. 
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by departure from tradition. On the other hand, it is not merely 
legitimate but also necessary that the dramatist should ennoble 
his hero, if tradition assigns to him deeds incompatible with the 
character which he normally exhibits.^ The epic is not encum- 



bered with such considerations ; it can represent Duhsanta as 



merely forgetful of his vows to Qakuntalå, but Kålidåsa must 
clear the character of the king from this seeming baseness by 
attributing his loss of memory to a curse provoked by a negli- 
gence of the heroine herself. The Råmåyana ad mits, and seeks 



to explain, if not convincingly, the death of Vålin, king of the 
monkeys, at the hands of the virtuous Råma ; Måyuråja in the 
U dåttar åghav a passes over the episode in silence, while Bhava- 
bhuti, with greater boldness, in the Makåvtracarifa perverts 
tradition to represent Vålin as an ally of Råvana, and as slain by 
Råma in legitimate self-defence, and exonerates Kaikeyi. 

The subject-matter takes two forms, the principal {adhikårika) 
and the incidental {pråsahgikd) actions. The first owes its name 
to the fact that it is connected with the attainment {adkikåra) of 
the purpose of the hero, whether that be love, or some material 
interest, or duty, or two or all of these. In the incidental action 

the end achieved is not that aimed at by the hero, but it serves 

as a means towards the fruition of his aims.^ The incidental 
action may take the dimension of an episode {patåkå)^ as is the 
case with the exploits of Sugriva as an ally of Råma, or it may 
be a mere incident {prakarz)^ as in Act VI of the Qakuntalå the 
scene in which the two attendants converse.^ 

An action, when developed in full, as normally it is in the 
Nåtaka, the most perfect of forms of drama, involves of necessity 
five stages of development {avasthå))^ there must be as the 
beginning {årambha) the desire to attain some end, which leads 
on to the determined effort {prayatnd) to secure the object of 
desire ; this leads to the stage in which success is felt to be 
possible {pråptyågå, pråptisambhavd) having regard to the means 
available and the obstacles in the way of achievement ; then 
arrives the certainty of success {niyatåpti)^ if only some specific 



1 DR. i. 15; iii. ao-22. 

2 N. xix. 2-6, 25 f. ; DR. 1. n, 12, 16 j SD. 296 f., 323 

3 N.xix. 23; DR. i. 13; SD, 320-3; R- "i- ^3 f. 

< N. xix. 7-13; DR. i. 18-20; SD. 324-9; R- i"- "-5" 
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diificulty can be surmounted ; and finally the object is attained 
{phalågama). Thus in the Qaktintalå we have the king's first 
anticipation of seeing the heroine, then his eagerness to find 
a device to meet her again ; in Act IV we learn that the anger 
of the sage, Durvåsas, has in some measure been appeased, and 
the possibility of the reunion of the king and (Jakuntalå now 
exists ; in Act VI the discovery of the ring brings back to the 
king remembrance, and the way for a reunion is paved, to be 
attained in the following act. The Ratnåvalt, no less perfect an 
example of the miner type, the Nåtikå, reveals to us the aims of 
the minister to secure the union of the heroine and the king ; a 
definite step to this end is tåken when the heroine decides to 

depict the face of Vatsa on the can vas ; in Act II the lovers are 
united for the moment, but subject to the risk of discovery by 
the queen; then the king recognizes that his success in love 
depends on winning the queen's favour, which is successfuUy 

accomplished in the last act. 

There are also five elements of the plot (arthaprakrti)^ which 
the theory not very accurately parallels with the five stages of 
the action. The first is the germ {blja)^ whence springs the 
action, as in the Ratnåvall from Yaugandharåyana's scheme to 
secure the princess for the king. The second, with change of 
metaphor, is the drop {bindu\ which spreads out as oil on water ; 
the course of the drama, which has seemed to be interrupted, is 
again set in activity ; thus in the Ratnåvall^ when the festival of 
the god of love is over, the princess gives a decisive impulse to 
the motion of the drama by recognizing in him, whom she 
deemed the god himself, the king for whom she was destined as 
a bride. The other three elements are the episode, the incident, 
and the dénouement {kårya), 

Based on these parallel sets is a third division of the junctures 
{sandhi}^ which carry each of the stages of the action to its natural 
close, They are the opening {mukha)^ progression {pratimukha)^ 



2 



* N. XIX. 19-21; DR. K 16 f.; SD. 317-19. The parallelism is faulty: neither 
episode nor iacident is necessary nor corresponds to Pråptyåja and Niyataptx nor 
Garbha and Vimarja ; Dhanika, DR. i. 33, admits this in effect ; there is no episode 
in Ratnåvall i III. Cf, R, iii. 2 a. 

» N. xix. 16, 35 ff.; DR. i. 23 ff»; SD. 330 ff. Hall (DR., p. 11 n.) suggests 
nibarhana as correct <^N. xix. 36), wrongly. Cf. R. lii. 26-74. '^^^ precise 
parallelism of the Sandhis and Avasthås in the Bålaråmåyat^a is given m R. in. 23-5. 
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development {garbha), pause {vimarga\ and conclusion imrva^ 
hand), corresponding clearly and closely with the stages,^ set out 
above. Thus in the gaktøitalå the opening extends from Act I 
to the point in Act II where the general departs; the progression 
begins with the king's confession to the Vidusaka of his deep 
love, and extends to the close of Act III. fhe development 
occupies Acts IV and V, up to the point where Gautami 
uncovers the face of Qakuntaiå ; at this moment the curse 
darkens the mind of the king, who, instead of rejoicing in re- 
union with his wife, pauses in reflection, and this pause in the 
action extends to the close of Act VI, while the conclusion is 
achieved in the last Act. In the Ratnåvall the opening extends 
to that point in Act II, where Ratnåvall decides to depict the 
king as the only means of gazing on him whom she loves, but 
from whom she is jealously kept by the queen ; the progression 
extends then to the close of the Act ; the development occupies 
Act III, while the pause, due to the intervention of the queen, is 
brought to an end by the mock fire of the palace in Act IV, and 
the remaining portion of that Act gives the conclusion 



So far there is obviously force and reason in the analy 



which, if in needless elaboration, recognizes the essential need of 
a dramatic conflict, of obstacles to be overcome by the hero and 
heroine in their efforts to secure abiding union. The classifica- 
tion of elements of the plot is perhaps superfluous beside the 
junctures ; its parallelism to the other two divisions is faulty, for 
it is admitted that the episode is not confined to the develop- 



ment, as It should be, but may extend into the pause and even 
into the conclusion.^ The episode again is credited with sub- 
junctures, to be fewer in number than the junctures, and even 
the incident is permitted on one view to have incomplete junc- 
tures,^ But far more complex is the insistence on the subdivi- 
sion of the five junctures into 64 members (12, 13, 1%, 13, and 14 
respectively). The distribution, however, has no real value, for, 
though Rudrata * asserts that the members should only be used 

^ Abhinavagupta {Dhvanyåloka, p. 140) frankly treats the Avasthås as the Sandhis 
as pai ts of the story, and distinguishes the Arthaprak? tis. DR. is responsible for the 
doctrine that each Sandhi rests on an Avastha and an Arthaprakfti, accepted in 
Praiåparudnya^ iii. 3 ; GGA. 1913, pp. 306-8 ; R. ill. 26 f. 



SD. 32 

N. XIX. 103; SD. 4 



N. XIX, 28 ; DR. x, 33 
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in the juncture to which they are assigned, other authorities 
decline to adtnit this view, on the score of the usage of the 
dramatists, which is the supreme norm. Not all of these mem- 
bers need be used ; it is a fault in the Venlsaihhåra that the poet 
drags in the separation of Duryodhana from Bhånumatl in Act II 
for no hetter reason than to comply with the rules.^ When used, 
they should be essentially subservient to the sentiment which the 
piece seeks to create;'-^ they should either treat the subject chosen, 
expand the plot, increase interest, produce surprise, represent the 
parties in action, or conceal what should be concealed ; the hero 
or his rival should appear in them, or at any rate they should 
flow from the germ and lead up to the défiouemettt Some must 
be included in any drama, since one without any would be like a 
man without limbs, and, adroitly used, they may give merit to 
a mediocre subject-matter. But the definitions and the classifica- 
tions are without substantial interest or value. 

A distinction must be made between such things as can pro- 
perly be shown on the stage, and such as raust only be alluded 
to.^ What is seen should essentially serve to produce the senti- 
ment aimed at, and it must avoid offending the feelings of the 
audience. Hence it is improper to portray on the stage such 
events as a national calamity, the downfall of a king, the siege of 
a town, a battle, killing, or death, all of them painful. It is 
equally forbidden to depict a marriage or other* religious rite, or 
such domestic details as eating, sleeping, bathing, or anointing 
the body, amorous dalliance, scratching with nails or teeth, or 
such ill-omened things as curses. But these rules are not without 



j 



exception early or late; if Bhåsa does not hesitate as in the 
Urubhanga to depict death on the stage, Råjagekhara in his 
Viddhagålabhanjikå describes the marriage ceremonial in Act III 
and in the following Act shows us the wife of Cåråyana asleep, 
while the author of the Pårvatlparinaya does not hesitate to 
choose as his theme the nuptials of <Jiva and Pårvati. Nor do 
dramatists decline to represent death if the dead person is 



restored to life, as in the Någånanda.^ A long journey, or calling 



N. xix. 50 f. ; SD. 407 . 2 SD. 342, 407. 

N. xviii. 16 E ; DR. i 51 ; iii. 31 f. • SD. 278. 

The nde is dubious ; see Dhanika on DR. iii. 33, where he aUows the performan 



of essential relig 



Jackson, AJP. xix. 247 ff 
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from a distance,^ is excluded from representation for obvious 
reasons of practicability. 

Such matters as are appropriate for presentation must be 
presented in Acts, and each Act must contain only such events 
as can naturally, or by skilful management, be made to occupy 
the duration of a single day,^ a requisite which is obeyed by 
Bhavabhuti in his M ahåvlr acarita and by Råja9ekhara in his 
Bålaråmåyana despite the difficulties presented by the effort 
thus to condense the epic. But it is essential that the events 
described shall not be disconnected ; they must flow from the 

same cause, or issue naturally from one another. There should 
be an effective development of the plot within the Act : at the 



time when it comes to an end by the departure of the actors 
three or four at most, one of whom should be the hero — ^at the 
moment when they seemed to have attained their immediate 
aims, a new motive should come into play, and a fresh impetus 
be given to the movement of the drama. But it is neither neces- 
sary nor usual that Act should foUow Act without interval ; on 
the contrary, anything up to a year may intervene between the 
action of one Act and that of the next ; if the events as recorded 
in history covered more than that time, as in the case of Råma's 
fourteen years of banishment in the forest, the poet must reduce 
the period to a year or less. To reveal to the audience the 
events during such intervals the theory permits a choice of five 
forms of scenes of introduction {ar^kopaksepaka)^ which serve also 
to narrate things, whose performance on the stage is forbidden 

by the etiquette of the drama.^ 

Two of these are the Viskambha or Viskambhaka and the 
Prave9aka, which are both explanatory scenes, but between 
which the theory draws fine distinctions. The Viskambhaka is 
performed by not more than two persons,* never of chief rank ; 
it serves to explain the past or the future, and it may be used at 
the beginning of a drama where it is not desired to arouse senti- 
ment at the outset. It is pure (guddka) if the performers are of 

^ SD. 278, no doubt by misreading. 

8 N. XTiii. 14 f., 22-4; DR. iii. 27, 32-4; SD. 278 ; R. iii. 205 ; JAOS. xx. 341 ff. 

8 N. xYiiu 28, 34 f. ; xix. 109-16; DR. i. 52-6; SD. 305-13 ; R- iii- i?^ ff- 

^ Bhasa has three in several cases ; Lmdenau, BS. p. 40 says Pråkrit is never nsed 
alone, as stated by Lévi, TL i. 59, and Konow, ID. p. 13, but see Vatsaiaja's 
Tripuradåha, II. 
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middle rank and speak Sanskrit ; mixed {saikkirna) when the 
characters are of middle and inferior dass and use also Pråkrit 
The Pravefaka cannot be used at the beginning of a drama, and 
is confined to inferior characters, who use Pråkrit. Thus in the 
Qakuntalå Act III is introduced by a Viskambhaka^ in which 

a young disciple of the sage Kanva tells us in Sanskrit of the 
king's stay at the hermitage, while in Act VI a Pravefaka gives 
the episode of the fisherman and the poh*ce. An abbreviated 
mode of producing the same result is the Cuh*kå,^ in which a 
voice from behind the curtain narrates some essential event, as 
when in Act IV of the Makåvlracarita we learn thus of the 
defeat of Parafurama by Råma. In the Aiikamukha, or antici- 
patory scene, at the close of one Act a character alludes to the 
subject of the following Act; thus at the end of Act II in the 
M ahåvir acarita Sumantra announces the arrival of Vasistha, 
Vi^våmitra, and Parafurama, and these three open Act III. A 
different view is tåken by Vifvanåtha, who makes it out to be a 
part of an Act in which allusion is made to the subject-matter of 
the following Acts and the whole plot, as is done in the dialogue 
of Avalokitå and Kåmandakl in Act I of the M ålattmådhava. 
This is evidently an attempt to justify the treatment of this form 
of scene as revealing matters which cannot conveniently be 



depicted on the stage, as well as to distinguish it from the 
Ankåvatåra or continuation scene, in which the action is con- 
tinued by the characters in the next Act without any break, 
other than the technical one of the departure of the actors and 
their return, as at the dose of Act I of the Målavikagnimitra» 
Such a scene obviously in no way answers the purpose of 
explanation, and its assignment to such an end is clearly 
erroneous. 

Various devices are recognized to help the movement of the 
intrigue, five of which are classed as internal junctures {antara- 
sandhi)?' The first of these is the dream, as in the Vent saih hår a 
where Bhånumatl is terrified by a vision in which she sees an 
ichneumon {nakuld) slay a hundred snakes, dread presage of the 
fall of the hundred Kauravas before the attack of Nakula and his 



* R. iii. 185 f. calls Khandaculikå an exchange of woids between one on and one 

ofF the stage at the beginning only of an act ; e. g, Bålaråmåyana, VII. 

* Måtrgupta in Arthadyotanika , 2 o. 
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brothers. The letter serves in the Qakuntalå^ Act III, to allow 
the heroine to express her feelings towards the king ; she reads 
it aloud and he overhears it and breaks in upon her ; more often 
It serves the important end of conveying news, leading to 
dramatic action. A message serves the same end, as when in 
the Qakmttalå, Act VI, Måtali brings to the king Indra's mes- 

imploring aid against the demons. A voice from behind 

the scene {nepathyokti) in Act I of that play warns Duhsanta not 

to kill the gazelle of the hermitage, and a voice in the air {akåga- 

bhåsita) in Act IV makes known to Kanva on his return the 

important news of (Jakuntalå's marriageand approaching mother- 

hood. The Nåtyagåstra ^ ignores the term intemal junctures, but 

has the term special junctures or divisions of junctures {sandhyan- 

tara) which includes the dream, the letter, and the message, 

among many other miscellaneous elements; two of these are 

akin to those already mentioned. The picture is used in the 

Ratnåvall as the mode by which the heroine satisfies her longing 

for her beloved, while Våsavadattå discovers Vatsa s infidelity 

through seeing the portrait of Sågarikå, painted beside that of 

the king by the mischievous Susamgatå. Intoxication {madd\ 

may result as in the Målavikågnimitra, Act III, in the letting 

fall of imprudent words by an important characten Other 

devices might have been included in the list, such as that of 

assuming a disguise on the stage, a device used by Harsa in the 

Ratnåvall and the Priyadargikå in order to secure the inconstant 

king uninterrupted interviews with the objects of his temporary 

affections. The latter play contains in Act III a good example 

of the embryo Act (gar b hank a), ^ which is recognized by the 

theory but not classed as a species of juncture ; in it Våsavadattå 

causes her maids of honour to perform before her a play repre- 

senting her early adventures with Vatsa. So in the Uttararå- 

macarita Vålmlki has performed by the Apsarases before Råma 

and Laksmana the adventures of Sitå since her banishment, and 

the events of her marriage are described in this form in the 

Bålaråmåyanay Act III. 

Similarly the theory recognizes as a separate element the pro- 
episode {patakåsthanaka)^ an equivocal speech or situation which 



1 



xix. 53-7, 105-9; R. iii, 95 ; 79-92 



8 SD. 279. 



» N. xix. 30-4; I>R. i- 14;' SD. 299-303; R. "i- 15-17^ where N. is cited with 



variant readings. 
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foreshadows an event whether near at hand or distant. The 

Nåtyagåstra distinguishes four kinds of equivoke. An ambiguous 
situation may result in bringing about the aim of the hero ; thus 
in Act III of the Ratnåvall^ when Vatsa hastens to save Våsava- 
dattå, as he thinks, from hanging herself, he finds to his equal 
joy and surprise that he has rescued none other than Sågarikå 
herself.^ Or the equivocation may lie in words, whose sense the 



spectator alone grasps in its deeper application ; thus in Act II 



of the Qahmtalå a voice behind the scene bids the female 
Cakravaka say farewell to her spouse, a command whose applica- 
tion to the case of the king and the heroine is immediately 
appreciated by the audience alone. Or the equivocation may be 
deliberately conveyed in the response of the actor, whose words 
apply not merely to the immediate matter in hand, but allude to 
the future ; in the Venlsamhåra^ Act II, Duryodhana is told of 
the mishap of the breaking of his standard by the fierce {bhtma) 
wind in words which presage his own fall, his thigh broken 
by Bhlma's blow. Finally we may have a double entendre which 
later is destined to find a third application ; in the Ratnåvall 



Vatsa playfuliy suggests that his earnest gaze on the creeper, 



which has bome blossoms out of season, may cause jealousy in 
the queen ; his words apply equally to a maiden, and in the 



equel the queen is made furiously angry by his ardent gaze at 




. The Dagarupa contents itself with two species, equivo- 
cation of situation and deliberate equivocation of phrase, but 
there is general agreement that pro-episodes may be used in any 
part of the play and not merely in the first four junctures. 

Importance attaches to the conventions which enable the 
author to surmount diificulties inseparable from the dramatic 
form.2 Normally, of course, the actors speak aloud (prakågam), 
to be heard by all those on the stage as well as by the audience, 
but asides {svagatam, åtmagatani) are frequent, meant to be 
heard by the audience alone. If the need arises for making 
a remark to be heard by one actor only, it is made in the form 
of a confidence {apavåritam, apavåryd)^ while a private conversa- 
tion {jmåntikam) is arranged by the actors holding up three 



1 



to come. 



This is differently tåken by R. iii. i6 as an allusion to Vasavadatta^s anger 



2 DR. i. 57-61 ; SD. 425 ; R. iii. 200 ff. 
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fingers, the thumb and ring finger being curved inwards. Or, it 
is possible to avoid bringing on a person by speaking in the air 
(akågabkåsitd), pretending to hear the reply, and repeating it 
before answering it, while a similar purpose can be served by a 
voice from behind the scene. 

The number of Acts which a play should contain varies 
according to the nature of the drama ; in the Nåtaka the number 
must be at least five, and may be ten ; in other cases one Act 
suffices. Normally the Acts are simply numbered ; in some 
cases, as in that of the Mrcchakatikå^ names are given, doubtless 
not by the poet. 




The Characters 



The hero owes his name, Nåyaka, to the fact that it is he who 
leads {fli) the events to the conclusion which he has set before 
him, in so far as such a result is permitted by human frailty and 
the force of circumstances. His good qualities are innumerable^; 
he must be modest as is Råma in depreciating his own prowess 
in comparison with that of Parafuråma whom he has vanquished ; 
handsome, generous like Jimutavåhana, prompt and skilled in 
action, afiFable, beloved of his people, of high family, ready of 
speech, and steadfast. He must be young, and endowed with 
intelligence, energy, a good memory, skill in the arts, and just 
pride ; a hero, firm, glorious, skilled in the sciences, and an 
observer of law. More useful is the distinction drawn between 
types of hero^; all are noble or self-controUed {dktra), a 
characteristic not universally found in heroines, but they are 
distinguished as light-hearted or gay {lalitd), calm (ganta) 
exalted {udåtta\ and haughty or vehement {uddhata). 

The light-hearted hero is one free from care, a lover of the 
arts, and above all a devotee of love ; he is normally a king 
whose public hurdens are confided to others, and whose one 
business it is to secure union with a new favourite by overcoming 
the obstacles interposed by the not unnatural jealousy of his 
queen or queens ; such beyond all is Vatsa in Bhåsa and Hårsaks 
dramas. The calm hero diflfers primarily from the light-hearted 
hero by reason of his birth, for he is a Brahmin or merchant, such 



1 DR. ii. i; SD. 64; R. i. 61 if. 

« N. xxiv. (Han, xxxiv.) 4-6; DR. ii, 3-5? SD. 67-9; R. u 7 2-? 
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as Mådhava in the Målaiunådhava and Carudatta in the Daru 
dracårtidatta and the Mrcchakatikå ; the hero of the Prakarana, 
or comedy of manners, normally is of this class. The exalted 
hero is a character of great strength and nobility, firm of purpose, 
but free from vanity, forbearing, and vvithout egotism. Of such 
a type are generals, ministers and high ofiScials, and Jimutava- 
hana in the Någånanda. An instructive controversy rages round 



this description of Jimutavåhana ; to be exalted, it is argued, 
implies the desire of superiority, but Jimutavåhana renounces 
every dream of empire and is a model of calm, of boundless pity, 
and freedom from passion save, indeed, as regards his love for 
Malayavatl, which is inconsistent with the general nature of his 
character. He should really be ranked among the calm heroes, 
with the Buddha himself, disregarding the meaningless conven- 
tion which excludes kings from that category. Dhanika ^ effec- 
tively defends the classification of Jimutavåhana by insisting that 
he is not without desire, namely that of saving others at the cost 
of his own life ; the desires he lays aside are wishes for personal 
advantage which Kålidåsa rightly censures in a king ; his love 
for Malayavatl is whoUy inconsistent with calmness, which, on 
the contrary, is in fact as in drama a characteristic of Brahmins, 



and It distinguishes him absolutely from the Buddha, who is 
exempt from passion. The haughty hero is a victim of pride 
and jealousy, an adept in magic arts and ruses, self-assertive, 
fickle, irascible, and boastful ; Para9uråma illustrates this 

character. 

The chief hero in any drama must be essentially true to one 
or other of those types ; any change would spoil the unity of the 



development of the drama, and, if necessary, changes must be 
made in the plot, as in the case of Råma's dealings with Vålin, to 
preserve the unity of character. In the case of the secondary hero 
there is no need for such consistency ; he may change in different 
situations, and his lack of consistency tends merely to heighten 
the impression caused by the constancy of the hero. Thus Para- 
guråma appears in the Mahåvtracarita ^ as exalted in his attitude 

to the evil Råvana, as haughty towards the untried Råma, and as 
calm when he has experienced the superior prowess of that hero. 

It is obvious that there is difficulty in conceiving as a chief hero 
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one of the haughty type, and the theory does not provide us with 
one, for Para9Uråma is only a secondary hero. 

As the Sanskrit drama deals usually with love, the theory has 
another division of types of hero based on their attitude to 
women.^ The courteous {daksina) hero is one who can find room 
in his heart for more loves than one ; he seeks another to the 
deep grief of the old, but he does not cease to feel affection for 
his earlier love ; sucli are the heroes of the Nåtika, or short heroic 
comedy, like Vatsa. He may not be regarded as either deceitful 
{gatha)t or shameless {dkrsta)^ for these two types represent heroes 
who have ceased to love their former flame, and differ only in so 
far as they seek to deceive her, or are indifferent to her anger and 
bear open traces of the new attachment. Men like Vatsa never 
allow passion to dominate them ; if a woman spurns them they 
are ready to leave her. The fourth type is the loyai (anukTda) 
lover who is faithful to one woman only, as is Råma. As these 
four types are applicable to each class of hero, there are sixteen 
possible kinds of hero, and the theory adds the further complica- 
tion that each of these may be a high class, middle class, or 

inferior person, giving forty-eight types. 

As if the enumeration of the general characteristics of the hero 
were insufficient, a set of eight special excellencies'-^ is enumerated 
separately as springing from his character {såttvika). These are 
brilliance {gobkå), including compassion for inferiors, emulation 
With superiors, heroism, and cleverness ; vivacity {vilasa)^ includ- 



as gl 



ing a firm step and glance and a laughing voice; grace 
{mådhurya) manifested in the display of but slight change of 
demeanour in trying circumstances ; impassivity [gåmbhtrya) or 
superiority to emotion ; steadfastness {sthairya) in accomplishing 
his object despite obstacles ; the sense of honour {tejas) which 
will punish insult even at the cost of life itself ; lightheartedness 

ace of deportment; and nobility {atidåryd) exhibited in 

sacrifice for the sake of the good. 

The enemy of the hero [pratinåyakd) ^ is self-controUed and 
vehement (dhlroddhata) ; but he is also avaricious, stubbom, 
criminal, and vicious ; such are Ravana and Duryodhana as con- 

^ DR. ii. 6 ; SD, 71-5 ; R. i. 80-2. R. i. 79» 83-8 lias a division into husbands, 
adulterers (upapati), and the connoisseur of hetaerae (vaicika). For the courteons 
lover, see p. 205. . 

2 DR. 11. 9-13; SD. S9-95; R. i. 215-19; 64, (yg. "* DK. u. 8; bD. 159- 
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trasted with Rama and Yudhisthira. On the other hand, the 
hero of the episode, the companion {plthamarday of the hero, is 
to possess, but in a less degree, the qualities of the hero ; he is to 
be intelligent, ever in attendance on the hero, and devoted to 
his interests, as are Makaranda in the M ålattmådhav a and 
Sugriva in the dramas based on the Rama legend. The term, 

however, is unknown to these plays, while in the MålavikågnU 
mitra the nun Kaujikl is styled a Pithamardikå, and serves 

as a trusted go-between. The theory here seems to have stereo- 
typed a relationship commoner in an older type of drama. 

The heroine, Nåyikå,^ plays a part in the cconomy of the drama 
similar to that of the hero, and not of less importance. The types 
of heroine depend primarily on her relation to the hero ; she may 
be his wife (svå^ svtyå), or belong to another {aityå^ anyastrl) or 
be a hetaera. The hero's wife must be upright and of good 

character, but she may be inexperienced {mtigdkå), partly experi- 
enced {madkyå)^ or fully experienced and bold {pragalbhå). The 
inexperienced wife is shy in her love and gentle in her anger 
with her spouse's infidelities. The partly experienced is full of 
the love of youth, and even faints in her passion ; when angry, if 
self-controlled, she chides her husband with double cjti endres ; 

but partly controUed, she allows her tears to aid her reproaches ; 
uncontroUed, she adds harsh words. The bold wife is frantically 
in love, fainting at the first embrace ; when angry, if self-controlled, 
she adopts an attitude of haughty reserve and indifference to the 
pleasures of life ; if lacking in self-control, she uses threats and 
blows ; if partly self-controlled, she employs the weapons of rail- 
lery and equivoque. A further division is possible, for each of 
these three kinds of heroine may be subdivided according as the 
lady is the earlier or later of the loves of the husband. 

A woman, who is in the power of another, may be the wife of 
another man or a maiden. An amour with a married woman 

may not form the subject of the dominant sentiment in the play, 
but that for a maiden may occur as an element in the principal 
or the secondary action. Even when a parent or guardian is 
willing to permit a maiden*s marriage, there may be other 
obstacles, as in the case of the love of Målati and Mådhava and 

^ DR. u, jr ; SD, 76. Cf. Kainasuird, p. 60 j R. i. 89, 90. 

" DR. ii. 14 f.; SD. 96-100; R. i. 94-1 ao, who takes the iinusnal view that 
I^vati ia the Måhvikagnimitra is a hetaera. 
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in Vatsa's nutnerous amours. The woman who is cotnmon to all 
{sådhåranl) is a courtesan, skiiled in the arts, bold, and cunning ; 
she accepts as lovers the rich, the fooUsh, the self-willed, the 
selfish, and the impotent so long as their money lasts, then she 
has theni turned out of doors by her mother, who acts as 
between. I f she is a heroine, she must be represented as in love, 
like Vasantasenå in the Mrcchakatikå^ except in a Prahasana or 
farce, where she can be depicted as fleecing her lovers for comic 
effect ; she must not figure as a heroine if the hero is divine or royal. 

The heroine may occupy eight different relations to her lover.^ 
She may be his absolute mistress [svådhlnapaiika), and he her 
obedient slave ; she may be awaiting him in full dress [våsaka- 
sajja)\ she may be distressed by his involuntary absence 
{virahotkantkitå), enraged (khandita) at discovering him dis- 
figured by the marks of her rivars teeth and nails, or be 
severed from her beloved by a quarrel {kalahåntaritå) and suffer 
remorse, or be deceived [yipralabdha) by a lover who fails to meet 
her at the rendezvous which she has named. Her lover may be 
absent abroad {prositapriya), or she may have to seek him out 
or press him to come to her (abhisårika), giving as meeting-place 

uined temple, a garden, the house of a go-between, a ceme 



tery, the bank of a stream, or in general any dark place. The 
first two classes of heroine are bright and gay, the others are 
wearied, tearful, changing colour, sighing, and wear no ornaments 
as token of their dejection. A woman, who is subject to another, 
cannot stand in all these relations to a lover ; she may be 
distressed at his absence, deceived, or driven to seek him out, but 
she cannot be enraged, for she is not the mistress of her lover, 
and thus the king's courtesy to Målavikå in Kålidåsa's^ play is 
not to be treated as an effort to appease an enraged heroine. 

The heroine is accorded even a more generous allowance of 
excellencies than the hero.^ The first three are physical, the 
first display of emotion in a nature previously exempt {bhava), 
the movement of eyes and brows betokening the awakening of 
love {håva\ and the still more open manifestation of affection. 
The next seven are inherent characteristics of the heroine ; the 
brilliance of youth and passion ; the added touch of lovelmess 

» N. xxii. 197-206; DR. ii. 22-6 ; SD. 113-21 ; R. i. 121-51. 

- N. xxii. 4-29; DR. ii. 28.39; SD. 126^55 J R- i- 190-214, with Bhoja's vievvs. 
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given by love, sweetness, radiance, courage, dignity, and seif- 
Control Then come ten graces ; the sportive imitation of the 
movements or words of the beloved one, the swift change of 
aspect at his arrival, tasteful arrangement of one's ornaments to 
increase radiance of appearance, studied confusion of ornaments, 
hysteria [kilakincitd)^ in which anger, fear, joy, and tears mingle, 
manifestations of affection {mottåyitd) on hearing the beloved 
mentioned or seeing his portrait, pretended anger {ktittamitd) on 

the lover touching hair or lip, affected indifference (bibboka)^ born 
of excess of pride, a graceful pose (lalitd), and the bashfulness 
which forbids speech even when an opportunity presents itself. 
To these twenty Vi5vanåtha adds eight more graces ; the pride 
which is vain of youth and beauty, the ennui which besets the 

maiden in her loveres absence, the naiveté which displays itself in 
pretended ignorance and innocence, the distraction evinced by 
ornaments in disorder, wandering glances, and truant words, 
curiosity, the meaningless laugh of youth and high spirits, the 
tremors of fear causeless but common in the presence of the 
lover, and the sportive play of young affection. The same source 
gives us in great detail the modes in which the different types of 
heroine display their affection, in maidenly modesty or in shame- 
less boldness, an analysis showing keen and deep insight into all 
the outward manifestations of love at an Indian court. Less 
praiseworthy is the perverse ingenuity which enumerates the 
different types of heroine, and educes first ia8 from the combina- 
tion of the eight forms of relationship to the lover with the six- 
teen kinds based on the division of wife, another's, and hetaera. 
These are then multiplied by three on the basis of the division of 
all characters as high class, middle class, and low class. 

The same division of classes is applied to all the other 
characters {påira) which can appear in a play, but a much more 
fundamental classification is Ihat by sex, masculine, feminine, 
and neuter. Most of the roles are such as are incidental to the 
life of a palace, for the normal drama deals with the amours of 
a king, and his entourage and that of the queen account for 
practically all the normal characters of the drama. 

The kingos confidant and devoted fri end is the Vidusaka,^ a 
Brahmin, ludicrous alike in dress, speech, and behaviour. He is a 
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misshapen dwarf, baldheaded, with projecting teeth and red eyes, 
who makes himself ridiculous by his silly chatter in Pråkrit, and 



his greed for food and presents of every kind. It is a regular 
part of the play for the other characters to make fun of him, but 
he is always by the kingos side, and the latter makes him his 
confidant in all his affairs of the heart, vvhile the Vidusaka repays 
him by willing, if frequently incompetent or unlucky, attempts at 
service. The theorists offer no explanation of the anomaly of 
a Brahmin in such a curious position, but Agvaghosa already has 
the figure, as has Bhasa, though not in his epic dramas, and later 
he is established as almost an essential feature in all dramas not 
derived from the epic; the chief exception is the Målathnå- 
dhava, where, however, his place is tåken by the hero's friend in 
sport {narniastihrd). 

much less common, but an interesting character is that of 
the Vita,^ who resembles, though distantly, the parasite of the 
Greek drama ; he is a poet skilled in the arts, especially music, 





acquainted au fond with the ways of hetaerae, in short a perfect 

man of the world with Hterary and artistic culture to boot. He 

is an essential figure in the Bh ana, or monologue, in which he 

relates his own shady adventures, but in other forms of drama he 

plays but a small part ; Kålidåsa and Bhavabhuti ignore him, 

and, while Harsa depicts him in the Någånanda, his position 

there is episodic ; in the Mrcchakatikå alone does he attain full 

development in his relation to the boastful Qakåra. Both these 

figures appear also in the Cårudatta, ^udraka^s model. The 

gakåra,- brother of a royal concubine, is of low caste, easi'^ 

angered and appeased, fond of fine raiment, and proud of his 

Office, in which, however, he shows himself corrupt and incompe- 

tent. ' He is found also in an episode of the gaktmtalå, but then 

fades from the drama leaving, however, a clear suggestion of its 

early history. . 

The king requires in hib amours the aid of a messenger {dicta) ^ 

as well as for more serious afi^airs. The holder of this rdle must 
be possessed of loyalty, energy, courage, a good memory, and 
adroitness ; he may be given full powers to act as seems best m 
each emergency, or have limited authority, or be a mere bearer 

1 N. xh. 97 ; XXIV. 104 ; DR. ii. 8 ; SD. 78 ; Kåmasuira, p. 58 ; Schmidt, Beitrage 

zur iiidischen Erotik^ pp. 200 ff. . 

2 N. xii. 130: xxiv. 105; DR. li. 42; SD. 81. SD. 86 £, 158. 
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of a message. Others intimately associated with the royal house- 
hold are the servants {cetd)} the mercenaries, Kiråtas or Mlecchas, 
the chaplain, priest, and other theologians. There are also those 
employed in the government of the realm, which the king is^only 
too pleased to neglect.^ The minister {mantrin^ amåtyd) is of 
good family, of high intelligence, skilled in affairs human and 
divine, and devoted to the interests of the country. The general 
{senåpaii) is also of high birth, incapable of weakness, skilled in 
both the theory and the practice of war, and kind of speech ; 
ready to note the weakness of the enemy and to direct at the 
suitable moment a campaign against him. The judge {prådvu 

våka) must be master of the laws and of judicial procedure, 
absolutely impartial, devoted to his duty, free from anger or 
pride, master of himself. The other officers are required to 
possess high qualities of intelligence, activity, and devotion 
to duty, while for less important work the king commands 
the services of foresters, military officers, and soldiers. The 
prince royal {kumåra) and the friend are also mentioned in the 
Nåiyagåstra^ but without detail. 

Of women's råles ^ the most important in dignity is that of the 
chief queen {makådevtjy the equal in age and rank of her husband, 
whose lapses in affection wound her, without robbing her of her 
sense of self-respect or dignity. In good fortune or evil she is 
devoted to him and seeks ever his welfare. The queen {devt) is 
also a daughter of a king, but she is more proud than dignified, 
and, intoxicated by her youth and beauty, her mind is set on the 
pleasures of love. The favourite {svåmini) is the daughter of a 
general or a minister, seductive by her beauty and intelligence, 
honoured by the king and others. There are other types of 
concubine {stkåyim and bhoginl) with characteristics but little 
distinctive. The harem includes also the chief attendants 
(ayuktd), who are charged with the supreme oversight of some 
department of the court, the king*s personal attendant who is 
always with him {anucårikå\ the maid who performs his toilet 
and holds over him the umbrella of state, the women— called 
sometimes Yavanis, once Greek maidens— who act as his body- 
guard, and those aged women who are skilled in political tradi- 

* N. XXIV. 107 ; DR. ii. 41 ; SD. 82. a N. xxiv. 60 ff. 

2 N. xxiv. 15 ff. The Kåniasutra^ of course, covers much the same ground. 
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tions and are respected on that score. There are also the princess, 
ingénue and modest, and the duenna [mahattarå\ who among 
other things sees to the punctual performance of auspicious rites, 
and the more humble adepts in the dance, in song, in handicrafts,' 
fn acting, and in the favourite amusement of swinging the ladies 
of the harem. The hetaera is painted in attractive colours ; she 
is thoroughly well educated, exempt from the normal defects of 
women, kind of heart, adroit, active, a born coquette, and seduc- 
tive in every way. Special importance among these feminine 
råles attaches to that of the heroine*s messenger, the counterpart 
of the hero*s agent. She may be a friend, a slave, a foster-sister, 
a neighbour, a workwoman, or an artiste, or strangely enough, 
a nun, usually of Buddhist connexions, a curious and interesting 
sidelight on Indian views of the devotees of that faith. The 
doorkeeper {pratlhårt) has the function of announcing to the 
king such political events as the declaration of war and the con- 
clusion of peace. 

The neuter råles ^ are filled by men who have either tåken 
vows of chastity, or have been deprived of virility in order to 
permit of their employment in the harem. The Snåtaka is a 
Brahmin, who has completed his course of religions study, is 
familiar with religious and social affairs ; he resides within the 
palace. The chamberlain {kancukin) is an old Brahmin, worn out 
in the service of the king, but still mentally alert and skiUed in 
his business of conveying the royal orders in the palace. The 
eunuchs {varsadkara^ nirmunday upasthåyikd) are effeminate and 
cowardly but not lacking in savoir fair e ; they find employment 

in the king's amours. 

The nomenclature^ of the characters is in some measure regu- 
lated by rule ; the name of a hetaera should end in dattå^ sena, 
or siddhå, as does that of Vasantasenå jn the Cårudatta ; that of 
a merchant in datia as in Cårudatta ; that of the Vidusaka from 
spring or a flower, but in the Avimåraka he is styled Sariitusta ; 
that of a servant, male or female, should be derived from some 
object, which occurs in descriptions of the seasons, fic, as in the 
names Kalahahsa and Mandarikå in the Målatlmådhava ; those 
of Kåpålikas, a species of ascetics, should end in ghanta as in 
Aghoraghanta in the same play. 

» N. xxiv. 50 ff. a SD. 426. R. iii. 333-3S gi^«s very elaborate details. 
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There is also an elaborate etiquette^ as to the mode of 
addressing the diverse personages. A king is styled thus by 
ascetics, but Deva or Svåmin by his courtiers ; his charioteer 
and Brahmins generally hail him as Ayusmant *long-lived 
while inferiors style him Bhatta, ' master '. The crown prince is 
styled Svåmin, like his father; the other princes of the blood 
{bkartrdåraka), but also common people, Bhadramukha or 



Saumya, preceded by ke in the latter case, terms designed to 



) 



conciliate by attributing to those addressed the qualities they are 
desired to show.^ The style Bhagavant, ' blessed ', is appropriate 
to the gods, to great sages and saints ; Årya, ' noble ', is appro- 
priate to Brahmins, ministers, and elder brothers, while a wife 
should address her husband as Åryaputra. Sages address an 
ascetic as Sådhu ; ministers are styled Amåtya or Saciva ; the 
king calls his Vidusaka, and is called by him, Vayasya, ' friend '. 
Sugrhltåbhidha, ' well named one', is the address^ of a pupil to 
his master, a son to a father, or a younger to an elder brother, 
while the latter in return uses Tåta or Vatsa, both afFectionate 
and condescending terms, suitable also for use to a son, or any 
person who owes one respect Heretics should be given the 
styles they affect, thus a Buddhist should be hailed as Bhadanta ; 
Qakas should be styled by such terms as Bhadradatta, The 
interjection Hanho may be used between men of middle rank, 
Hande between common people. The Vidusaka addresses the 
queen and her ladies as Bhavati ; otherwise the queen is styled 
BhattinT or Svåniini, a wife as Årya, a princess Bhartrdårikå, a 
hetaera Ajjukå, a go-between or aged dame Ambå ; Hala is used 
between friends of equal rank, Hafijå is addressed to a servant. 




. The Sentimenis 

The most original and interesting part of dramatic theory is 
the gradual definition of the nature of the sentiment which it is 

the aim of the performance to evoke in the mind of the audience.* 

1 N. xvii. 73 fif. ; DR. n. 62 6; SD. 431 ff. ; Lévi, TI. i. 129, coirected JA. sér. g, 

XIX. 97 r. ; R. iii. 306-22. 7 y j j, 

2 A child may thus be addressed by persons of low rank, SD. 43 r ; cf. Mrcchakaiikå 
x. p. 160. 
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For anothcr style, cf. Håsyacudåmani, p. 1 24 ; Upddhyåya, R. lii. 309. 
"^.J^t^m^, Rhétoriqtie Sanskrite, pp. 266 ff.; Jacobi, DMG. Ivi. 394 £ 



M. Lindenau, Beitrage zur alHndischen Kasalehre, Lelpzlk^ IQ13. See N. vi. aud 
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The statement of the Nåtyagåstra is simple. Sentiment is pro- 

duced from the union of the determinants {vibhåva), the conse- 

quents (amibkåvd)^ and the transitory feelings [vyabhicåriu). The 
determinants fall in the later classification into two divisions, the 
fundamental determinants {ålambana) and the excitant deter- 
minants {uddtpana)\ fundamental determinants comprise such 
things as the heroine or the hero, for without them there can be 
no creation of sentiment in the audience ; excitant determinants 
are such conditions of place and time and circumstance as serve 
to foster sentiment when it has arisen, for instance the moon, the 
cry of the cuckoo, the soft breeze from Malaya, all things which 
foster the erotic sentiment. The consequents are the external 
manifestations of feeling, by which the actors exhibit to the 
audience the minds and hearts of the persons of the drama, such 
as sidelong glances, a smile, a movement of the arm, and — though 
this is but slightly indicated in later texts—his words.^ A special 
class is later made of those consequents, which are the involun- 
tary product of sympathetic realization of the feeling of the 
person portrayed, and hence are called Såttvika, as arising from 
a heart which is ready to appreciate the sorrows or joys of 
another {sattvd) ; these are paralysis, fainting, horripilation, 
perspiration, change of colour, trembling,weeping, and change of 
voice. The transitory or evanescent feelings are given as thirty- 
three ; they are discouragement, weakness, apprehension, weari- 
ness, contentment, stupor,joy,depression,cruelty, anxiety, fright, 
envy, indignation, arrogance, recoUection, death, intoxication, 
dreaming, sleeping, awakening, shame, epilepsy, distraction, assu- 
rance, indolence, agitation, deliberation, dissimulation, sickness, 
insanity, despair, impatience, and inconstancy. But these factors 

not sufBcient to account for sentiment, nor does the Nåtya- 



are 



gåstra intend this. It recognizes that an essential element in the 
production of sentiment is the dominant emotion {sikåyibhåva) 
which persists throughout the drama amid the variations of the 
transitory feelings ; it stands to the other factors in the position 
of the king to his subjects or a master to his pupils, as the (Jåstra 
says ; it is, says the Dagarupa, the source of delight, and brings 
into harmony with itself the transitory states of feeling. 

1 Måtrgupta (Hall, DR., p. 33) subdivides sentiment as våcika, produced by words ; 
nej>athya, generated by appropnate garlands, ornaments, clothes, &c. ; svaøhavika, 
produced by such natural exceUencies as beauty, youth, grace, firmness, courage, &c. 
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the dominant cmotions which in some fashion determine 
or become sentiments even in the view of the Nåiyagastra^ though 
in it there is clearly difficulty in conceiving the precise significa- 
tion of the process, a fact revealed in a tendency to confuse the 
terms emotion and sentiment, Bhåva and Rasa. In Bhatta 
Lollata ^ we have a determined effort to make clear the imph^ca- 
tion of the doctrine. The dominant emotion of love, for instance, 
generated by a fundamental determinant such as a maiden, 
inflamed by an excitant determinant such as a pleasant garden, 
made cognizable by consequents such as sidelong'- glances and 
embraces, and strengthened by transitory feelings such as desire, 
becomes the erotic sentiment first of all in the hero of the drama, 

Råma. The sentiment is subsequently attributed to the 
actor who imitates the hero in form, dress, and action, and so 
it becomes the source of charm to the audience. The fatal 

objection to this theory is clear; it fails to recognize that 
the sentiment must be that of the spectator himself; he 
cannot have enjoyment of a sentiment which exists merely 
in the actor as a secondary outcome of its existence in 
Råma. Moreover, the actor whose chief aim is to please the 




as a 



audience and earn money need not feel at all the emotions of 

Råma, while, if he does so, he is then in the same position as a 
spectator. 

The view of Lollata, which \^ classed as one of the production 
{utpaiti) of sentiment and regarded as that of the Mimånså school, 
is opposed by the doctrine of 5rT9ankuka, regarded as the Naiyå- 
yika view, which interprets the manifestation of sentiment 
process of inference. The emotions, love, &c., are inferred to 
exist in the actor, though not really present in him, by means of 
the determinants, &c., cleverly exhibited in his acting; the 
emotion thus inferred, being sensed by the audience, through 
its exquisite beauty, adds to itself a pecuHar charm and thus 
finally develops into the state of a sentiment in the spectator. 
This view, however, is open to the fatal objection that it is com- 
monly admitted that it is not inference, or any other derivative 
mode of knowledge, which produces charm, but perception alone, 

and no adequate ground exists for disregarding this general 
truth in this case, 

^ Ekåvan, iii, pp. 86 ff. ; Kavyapraka^a (ed. 1889), PP. 86 ff. Cf. K., pp. 1 73-5. 
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In Bhatta Nåyaka^ we find yet a different point of view, which 
denies either the production {utpatti) of sentiment, its perception 
or apprehension {praiiti) or its revelation {abhivy akti) . If senti- 
ment is perceived as appertaining to another, then it cannot 
personally affect oneself. But it cannot be perceived as present 
in oneself as a result of study of a work about Råma ; there are 



no factors present in the seif to produce any such result ; it is 
impossible to hold that an emotion dormant in oneself is called 
to life by seeing or reading the story of Rama ; experience shows 
that one's own beloved does not come up to one's mind to raise 
love, nor could a tale of a goddess evoke the picture of a mortal 
amour ; again, such marvellous deeds as Råma's have nothing 
common to mortal efforts so as to be able to awake conceptions 
of acts of our own. Thus sentiment cannot be apprehended. 
Nor is it a case of production ; if so, no one would go twice to a 
play of a pathetic type, since one would experience actual misery 
as the result, in lieu of a pleasant melancholy ; again the sight of 
lovers united does not in real life produce sentiment. Nor is a 

case of the revelation of something existing potentially (gakti" 
rupa), If this were so, then, when the potential emotions were 
let loose, they would occupy their field of action in diverse 
degrees — thus contradicting the nature of sentiment as one; 
moreover there would be the same difficulties as in the case of 
apprehension as to whether revelation appHed to the hero or 
oneself. The true solution, therefore, is to ascribe to a poem a 
peculiar threefold potency of its own, the power of denotation 
{abhidkå),vjhxdci deals with what is expressed, the power of 
realization {bhåvdkatva), which relates to the sentiment, and the 
power of enjoyment {bhojakatva) , which has regard to the 
audience- If denotation were all, there would be no difference 
between poetic figures and manuals, there would be absence of 
the distinctions produced by divergence of literal and meta- 
phorical sense, and the avoidance of harsh sounds would be 
needless. As it is, we have the second function of realization of 
sentiment, which causes the expressed sense to serve as the basis 
of the sentiment, and confers on the determinants, &c., the 
essential feature of being appropriated by the audience as 
universal. From this comes the appreciation by the audience 

1 See also Abhinavagupta, Dhvanisamketa, pp. 67 f. ; Ålaihhérasafvasva, p. 9. 
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of the sentiment, an appreciation consisting in a mental condition 
made up entirely of the element of goodness or truth {sattvd), 
uninfluenced by the other elements of passion (rajas) and duUness 
{tamas), that is, entirely free from desire, comparable with medita- 
tion on the absolute, This condition is the vital element ; the 
enjoyment ranks above the aesthetic equipment ^ which renders 
it possible. To this theory which is sometimes ascribed to the 
Såmkhya/ and called the Bhuktivåda, doctrine of the enjoy- 
ment of sentiment, the objection is made that the two powers 
ascribed to poetry, realization, and enjoyment, have no legitimate 
foundation. 

The view finally adopted by the theorists is that defended, but 

not first enunciated, by Abhinavagupta, based on the general 
doctrine of suggestion {vyanjanå) as lying at the basis of all 

poetic pleasure. The spectator's state of mind must be con- 



sidered ; it is in him that from experience of life there come into 
being emotional complexes, which lie dormant, ready to be called 
into activity by the reading of poems or by seeing plays per- 

formed. Those whose life has left them barren of impressions of 
emotions are, accordingly, incapable of relishing dramas, a fate 
which awaits men whose minds are intent merely on grammar or 
on the complexities of the Mimånså. The sentiment thus excited 
is peculiar, in that it is essentially universal in character ; it is 



common to all other trained spectators, and it has essentially no 
personal significance. A sentiment is thus something very dif- 
ferent from an ordinary emotion ; it is generic and disinterested, 
while an emotion is individual and immediately personal. An 
emotion again may be pleasant or painful, but a sentiment is 
marked by that impersonal joy, characteristic of the contempla- 
tion of the supreme being by the adept, a bliss which is abso- 
lutely without personal feeling. There is in fact a close parallel 
between the man of taste {sahrdayaY and the adept {yogi?i) ; both 
have in them the possibility of attaining this bliss, and, to make 
it real, the one must investigate the determinants, &c., while the 
other must apply himself to concentration on the absolute. It is 

1 The term is vynipatti\ it is explamed by Abhinavagupta, op. cti,, p. 70; GGA, 

19131 P- 305» n. T. 

* The reference to Brahman shows that we have here the same fusion of doctrine as 
in Sadananda*s Vedåntasåra. 

* In the same sense we have rasika and bhåvaka (e.g. R., p, 170), 
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this peculiar nature of sentiment which forbids it being created 
as the result of denotation or indication by speech, of perception, 
inference, or recollection. It cannot exist without determi- 
nants, &c., but these are not in the normal sense causes; an 
effect can exist when its causes have disappeared, but sentiment 
exists only while the determinants, &c., last ; the terms used in 
this regard are one and all distinct from the normal terminology 
of causation. Sentiment is something supernatural {alaukika) ; 
its relations to the factors may be compared with that of a 
beverage to the black pepper, candied sugar, camphor, &c., which 
compose it, but of which as such no trace remains in the liquor 
as produced. This characteristic enables us to understand how 
is that the list of sentiments includes that of horror or odium 

(hlbhatsci) and that of fear {bhayånaka)^ as well as the pathetic 
sentiment. These are awakened into Hfe by things which cause 
disgust, fear, and grief in ordinary life, and these emotions in 
real life are far from pleasant in any sense of that term. But, 
conveyed as ideal and generic, they produce this supernatural 
pleasure or happiness, which is not to be compared with normal 
pleasure, just as the joy of the contemplation of the absolute is 
not to be described as pleasure in the ordinary sense. Bhånu- 
datta, in his Rasatarahginl^ a work composed before A. D. i437> 
distinguishes Råsa as natural {lankikd) and supernatural or tran- 
scendental ; the former is the emotion experienced in oidinary 
life — which may more conveniently be distinguished as Bhava, 
the latter includes the emotion experienced in dream experiences, 
in the building of castles in the air, and in the appreciation of 
poetry, and he is careful to emphasize the totally different nature 
of the natural and the transcendental emotion. 

The doctrine set out in Abhinavagupta is also that of the 



Dagarupa, although it is rendered more obscure there by the 
brevity of its exposition. The process of transformation of an 
emotion to å sentiment is formally described ; * a dominant feel- 
ing or emotion becomes a sentiment when it is transformed into 
an object of enjoymert through the co-operation of the deter- 
minants, the consequents, including the involuntary manifesta- 
tions of feeling, and the transitory feelings\2 xhe sense is made 

1 vi. 7 ff. ; Huizinga, De Vidusaka in het indisch tomeel^ pp. 67 ff. 
'•i vibhåvair aniibkåvaif ca såttvikmr vyahhicåribhih 

aniya^nånah svadyatvam sthåyi bhåvo rasaJj, smriak. (iv. t.) Cf. R. li. 169. 
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further precise by the assertion^ that the dominant emotion 
becomes a sentiment, because it is enjoyed by the spectator of 
taste, and he is actually at present in existence ; the sentiment 
is not located in the hero whose actions are represented, for he 
belongs to the past, nor does it appertain to the poem, for that is 
not the object of the poem — its function being to set out the 
determinants, &c., through which the dominant emotion is brought 
out and generates the sentiment,— nor is sentiment the apprehen- 
sion by the spectator of the emotions enacted by the actor, since 
in that case spectators would feel not sentiment, but an emotion 
varying in the different individua^s, just as in real life from 
seeing a pair in union those who see them feel according to their 
nature shame, envy, desire, or aversion. The position of the 



spectator is compared to that of the child which, when it plays 



ith its clay elephants— the ancient equivalent of our tin soldiers 
experiences the sensation of its own energy as pleasant ; the 
deeds of Arjuna arouse a like feeling in the spectator*s mind. 
This experiencing sentiment is a manifestation of that joy which 
is innate as the true nature of the seif, and this manifestation 
comes into being as the result of the pervasion of the mind of 
the spectator with the dominant emotion and the determi- 
nants, &c., in combination. 

An effort is made to describe the precise nature of the mental 
activity involved in the enjoyment of sentiment, and to base 
upon it a division of the sentiments. The four sentiments of love, 
heroism, horror, and fury are tåken as primary, and brought into 
connexion with mental conditions described as the unfolding 
(vikdsa), expansion {vistara), agitation {ksobha\ and movement 
to and fro {viksepa) of the mind.^ These are evidently mental 
conditions, believed to be reached by introspection, and they 
have the merit of giving a quasi-psychological rationale for the 
doctrme of four primary and four secondary sentiments found in 
the Nåtjagåstra.^ But there was no early agreement on this 
piece of psychology ; Abhinavagupta,* with Bhatta Nåyaka, 
accepts only three aspects of mental condition as involved, the 
meltmg {druti), expansion, and unfolding, a division which is 
appHed also in the theory of poetics to justify the doctrine of the 



1 

s 



IV. 36 ff. 



39-41 



IV. 41 ; R., p. 1 75, 1. I. 4 Dhvanisamkeia, pp. 68, 70 
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existence of three qualities only of words.^ On Dhanamjaya's 
view the sentitnent of calm which he denies for drama,^ if it 
exists at all, must be regarded as combining all the four mental 
aspects above distinguished. 

It is now possible to understand clearly the essential relation 
of the spectator to the actors ; we see on the stage, for instance, 
Råma and Sitå, who excites his affection, aided by suitable 
circumstances of time and place ; this afifection is intimated by 
speech and gesture alike, which indicate both the dominant 
emotion of love and its transient shapes in the various stages of 
love requited. The spectacle evokes in the mind of the spec- 
tator the impressions of the emotion of love which experience 
has planted there, and this ideal and generic excitation of the 
emotion produces in him that sense of joy which is known as 
sentiment. The fuUness of the enjoyment depends essentially 
on the nature and experience of the spectator, to whom it falls to 
identify himself with the hero or other character, and thus to 
experience in ideal form his emotions and feelings. He may 
even succeed in his effort to the extent that he weeps real tears, 
feels terror and sorrow, but the sentiment is still one of exquisite 
joy. We may compare the thrill of pleasure which the most 
terrifying narration excites in us, and we are all conscious of the 
sweetness of sad tales 



Vicvanatha insists very strongly on the necessity of the 



Identification of the spectator with the personages depicted 
a process which enables him to accept without any difficulty 
such episodes of extraordinary character as Hanumanfs leap 

ocean 3 He must not treat the emotion of love as his 



the 



own 



for in that case it would never become a sentiment 



it 



would remain a feeling, and in the case of fear, for instance, it 
would cause pain, not joy. Nor must he regard it as belonging 
solely to the hero, for then it would remain his feeling, and in no 
wise affect the spectator or become a sentiment. Similarly, the 
determinants, &c., are not to be treated as pertammg to the 
hero alone ; they must be felt as generic. This generic action 
{sådhåranl krit) is the essential feature, replacmg ^the g 
power which Bhatta Nåyaka attributes to poetry 



We can now 



» See § 6 below. 



2iv.3S. Cf. R., p. 171 



s SD. 41. This possibility is denied by Bhatta Nayaka 
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see clearly the position of the actor ; the Nåtyagåstra^ bids him 
as far as possible to assume the emotions of the person whom he 
represents, and to depict them by costume, speech, movements, 
and gestures as his own, but Vi9vanåtha2 is more anxious to 
insist that the sentiment is not necessarily to be found in the 
actor, who often merely performs mechanically his part according 



to rote and rule ; if he actually does experience the feelings he 
portrays, then he becomes in so far a spectator.^ Further, he 

points out the simultaneous presence of all the factors is by no 
means essential, for the existence of one will revive the others by 
force of the association of ideas. He insists also on the necessity 

of experience and cultivation of the power of imagination in one 

who seeks to enjoy sentiment; as vve are by virtue of the 



doctrine of transmigration — or if we prefer to modernize, by 
heredity — endowed with the germs of the capacity of apprecia- 
tion, we can normal ly by study of poetical works develop the 
capacity, but, if we devote ourselves to the study of grammar or 
philosophy, we shall certainly deaden our susceptibilities. The 
difficult problem, why much study of poetry leaves some still 
unable to relish the sentiment, is explained by the convenient 
hypothesis that demerit in a previous birth intervenes to frus- 
trate present effort. He refutes at length the efifort of Mahiman 
Bhatta* to destroy the whole doctrine of suggestion in poetry by 
the doctrine of inference ; doubtless by inference we could arrive 
at a belief in the existence of an emotion in the hero*s mind but 

that inference would not produce any effect in us or arouse senti- 
ment ; a logician might make the inference and draw the correct 
conclusion, but would remain cold and unmoved. Suggestive- 
ness, he shows, is absolutely essential as a function of words and 
as the characteristic of poetry, giving it power to create senti- 
ment, What is expressed may be understood by every one ; the 
man of taste alone appreciates the suggestion and enjoys the 
flavour resulting. 

Now sentiment is one, it is a single, inefFable, transcendental 
joy, but it can be subdivided, not according to its own nature, 

^ xxvi. 1 8 f. Cf. Aristotle, Poetics^ xvii, 1455 a 30. 

^ SD, 50 ff. So snch a great actress as Sarah Beinhardt might feel emotion m 
acquiring her part, but not in the daily performance. 
» Ekåvali^ p. 88 ; DR. iv. 40. 

Vyakiiviveka ( Trivandrum Sansknt Series, no. v) , 
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but according to the emotions which evoke it. Thus the Nåtya- 
cåstra recognizes the existence of eight emotions or dominant 
feelings ; love (^rati), mirth {håsa), anger {k^^odhd), sorrovv {goka), 
energy (utsåhd), terror (bhayd)^ disgust {jugupså), and astonish- 
ment (vismaya), and corresponding to these eight emotions we 
have eight forms of sentiment. The erotic sentiment {grhgåra- 
rasa) is of two kinds, the union {sambhoga) or sundering {vipra- 
lambha) of two lovers, according to the Qåstra and the great 
mass of theorists, but the Dagarupa ^ distinguishes three cases, 
privation {ayoga)^ sundering {viprayoga), and union. Privation 
denotes the inability of two young hearts to secure unioi 
of obstacles to their marriage ; such love passes through ten 
stages,^ longing, anxiety, recoUection, enumeration of the loved 
one*s merits, distress, raving, insanity, fever, stupor, and death. 



> 



because 



} 



Sundering may be due to absence or resentment, and this in its 
turn may be caused by a quarrel between two determined lovers, 
or indignation at finding out, by sight, hearing or inference, that 
one's lover is devoted to another. The hero may counteract 
anger by conciliation, by winning over her friends, by gifts, by 
humility, by indiflference, and by distracting her attention. 
Absence again may be due to business, to accident, or a curse 
if the reason is death the love sentiment cannot, in Dhanamjaya's 
view, be present, though others allow of a pathetic variety of 
this sentiment.'"^ In union the lover should avoid vulgarity or 

annoyance. 

The heroic {vtra) sentiment corresponds to the emotion of 
energy ; it may take the three forms of courage in battle as in 
Råma ;' compassion as in Jimutavåhana ; and liberality as in 
Para9uråma. Assurance, contentment, arrogance, and joy are 
the transitory states connected with it. The sentiment of fury 
{raudra) is based on anger ; its transitory states are indignation, 
intoxication, recoUection, inconstancy, envy, cruelty, agitation, 
and the like. The comic {håsya) sentiment depends on mirth, 
which is caused by one*s own or another^s strange appearance, 
speech, or attire.* The transitory states in connexion with it are 



^ 'cttL, Sr!;^;S:^o; r. h. I7S-X, whe. a hst of twelve, .ith desixe 

and eagerness prefixed, is rejected. , „ . ,/: 

s nf^ T? «/ ,«n f * Cf. Aristotle, Poetics, v. 1449 « S^- 



Cf. R,, pp. 189 f 
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sleeping, indolence, weariness, weakness, and stupor. The senti- 
ment of wonder (adbkuta) is based on astonishment; the tran- 
sitory states are usually joy, agitation, and contentment. The 
sentiment of terror {bhayånakd) is based on terror ; the states 



associated with it are depression, agitation, distraction, fright, 
and the like. The pathetic {karuna) sentiment is based on 
sorrow; its associated states are sleeping, epilepsy, depression, 
sickness, death, indolence, agitation, despair, stupor, insanity, 
anxiety, and so forth. The sentiment of horror or odium 
{btbliatsa) is based on disgust ; its associated states are agitation, 
sickness, apprehension, and the like. In each case the theorists 
give in full the determinants and the consequents of each emo- 
tion, which becomes a sentiment, and a special colour is ascribed 
to each ; it is not surprising to find that red is associated with 
fury, black with fear; whiteness may, in association with the 
comic sentiment, be explained by the flashing teeth of a laughing 
maiden, and the dark {gyånta) colour of the erotic sentiment is a 
reflex of the favoured hue of the beloved ; grey accords with 

pathos, but the connexion of yellow with wonder, dark blue 

with horror, and orange with heroism is not obvious. It is also 
artificial to find four primary and four secondary sentiments laid 
down; the erotic, the furious, the heroic, and that of horror, 
whence in order are supposed to develop the comic, the pathetic, 

that of wonder and that of terror. The Nåtyagåstra recognizes 
these eight only,i but later authorities add the sentiment of calm 
ifånia) based on indifiference to worldly things {mrveda)^ although 
this is in the Qåstra merely a transitory feeling. Those who 
follow the Qastra contend that there is no such sentiment, for it 
is impossible to destroy utterly love, hatred, and other feelings, 
which have been operative from time without beginning ; others 
admit the existence of the sentiment, as does Mammata, but not 
in drama, on the ground that indifference to all worldly things is 
incapable of being represented. But this also is erroneous ; the 
actor's power of representing indifference is not in point, as it is 
the spectator who is to feel the sentiment, and the fact that the 
Qåstra places it first in the list of transitory states, though that 
would normally be an inauspicious beginning, indicates that it 
was meant to serve both as an emotion and a transitory feeling, 

^ Save for a late reading in vi. 15. 
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and it is fuUy recognized by Vidyadhara, Vi5vanatha, and Jagan- 
nåtha, though Dhanamjaya barely admits it.^ The interrela- 
tions of the sentiments, their possible combinations, their 
harmonies and conflicts, are detailed at length. 

The sentiments may all be employed in drama, but there are 
rules affectii^ their use. In each play there should be a domi- 
nant sentiment ; in the Nataka it should be the erotic or the 
heroic ; other sentiments are merely auxiliary, but that of wonder 
is especially appropriate in the dénomment ; indeed something in 
the way of supernatural intervention is often convenient to extri 
cate the plot. An excess of sentiments is as bad as a defect ; 
there are too many they destroy the unity of the whole and 
detach it into a series of ill-connected fragments, while the exces- 
sive use of action and of rhetorical display is equally destructive 

to the merit of a piece. 

The QakuHtalå illustrates excellently the sentiment of love as 
the ruling motive of the play ; the heroic sentiment appears in 
the verses in Act 1 1 in which the hermits extol the king ; the 
horrible in Act VI in the scene in which Måtali menaces the 
Vidusaka ; terror is evoked by the description of the dusk at the 
close of Act III ; the whole play from the arrival of Kanva in 
Act IV to the departure of Qakuntalå produces the sentiment of 
pathos, while that of fury is called into being by the close of 

Act VI from the despairing cries of the Vidusaka to the entry 

of Måtali ; finally wonder is aroused by the strange incident at 
the close when the king picks up the bracelet fallen from the 
a. „. of the child which, unkno wn to him , is his own son by the 

wife whom he has in ignorance repudiated. The Nåtikas afford 

excellent examples of the erotic sentiment ; Harga m complete 

accord With the rules of the drama, helps out his plot m both the 

Ralnavall and the Priyadarsika by the use of mcidents evokmg 
the sentiment of wonder ; the imprisonment of Saganka m the 
former play evokes the sentiment of pathos, while terror is 
excTted by L description in Act II of the wild -nfu-n -u^d 
by the monkey's escape from the royal »/ws. The sentiment 

of fury is frequently evoked in the MahavtracarUa and the 



arm 



•-!*".i"r=;'r r„"°r£ "t rx~-; ;;^ w™^ 



p, 45, Bhoja admits love only 

Cf. Jacobi, ZDMG. Ivi. $95» ^^v P* '7 
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Venisamhåra ; the Målatlmåd/tava affords excellent illustrations 
evoking horror, while the Mahåviracarita is permeated by 
the sentiment of heroism. The Någånanda reveals heroistn in 
another aspect, that of the perfection of compassion and nobility, 
for, as we have seen, Jimutavåhana is not to be regarded as a 
hero in whom calm prevails. 

There is doubtless pedantry in the theory of sentiment ; the 
choice of eight emotions, the subordination to them of transitory 
states, the enumeration of determinants and consequents, are 
largely dominated by empiricism, and not explained or justified. 
But in its essentials the theory may be admitted to be a bold and 
by no means negligible attempt to indicate the essential character 
of the emotional effect of drama. 



6. The Dramatic Styles and Languages 

Plot, charactersj and sentiment are not the only constituent 
elements of drama ; the poet must be an adept in adopting the 
appropriale manner^ or style {vrUi)^ for each action of the hero ; 
the style adds to the play the indefinable element of perfection 
which is present in the highest beauty of feature or dress. The 
manners allowed by the Nåtyagåsira are four, the graceful 
{kaigiki)i the grand {såttvatl)^ the violent {arabhatl)^ and the 
verbal {bhårati), which owes its name to the fact that, unlike 
the others, it depends for its effect on words, not action. 

The graceful manner is appropriate to the erotic sentiment ; it 
employs song, dance, and lovely raiment, admits both male and 
female råles, and depicts love, gallantry, coquetry, and jes ting. 
It admits of four varieties. The first is pleasantry {nannan)^ which 
is based on what is comic in speech, dress, or movement in the 
actors ; the pleasantry may be purely comic, or be mingled with 
love, or even with fear, as when Susamgatå makes fun of Sågarikå 
and adds that she will tell the queen of the episode of the picture.^ 
When love is mingled, it may serve to evince affection, or to ask 
for a response, or to impute a fauk on the lover's part. A comedy 
of costume is seen in the Någånanda where the Vita, misled by his 

1 N. XX. 25-63; DR. ii. 44-57; "i- 5 5 SD. 385. 410-21; R, i. 344-94, which 
expressly denies a fifth manner composed of the four. 

' Jiatnåvalz, ii. R, i. 375 gives på /<f j^åhi hi hiti ab an instance of comic fear 
exhibited In speech. 
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garments, mistakes the Vidusaka for a woman ; a comedy of action 
in the M ålamk ag nimitr a where Nipunikå punished the Vidusaka 
by dropping on him a stick which he takes, naturally enough, for 
a snake. The second form is the outburst of affection {narma- 
sphurja) ^ at the first meeting of lovers, which ends in a note of 
fear, as in the meeting of the king and Målavikå in Act IV of the 
Målavikågnimitra. Thirdly, there is the manifestation of a recent 
love by physical signs {narniaspkota),^ and, fourth, the develop- 
ment of affection {narmagarbha\ illustiated by the adoption of 



a disguise by the hero to attain his end, as when Vatsa in the 
Priyadargikå conies on the scene in the garb of Manoramå.^ 

The grand manner is appropriate to the sentiments of heroism, 
wonder, and fury, and in a less degree to the pathetic and erotic. 
Virtue, courage, self-sacrifice, compassion, and righteousness are 
its subjects, not sorrow. Its divisions are the challenge {uttkå- 
paka)y as in the M ahåvlr acar ita ^ Act V> Vålin defies Råma ; 
breach of alliance (samghåtyd) among one's foes, which may be 
brought about by deliberate stratagem, as in the Mudråråksasa, 
or by fate, as in the Råma dramas Vibhisana severs himself from 
Råvana ; change of action {parivartakd) as when in the MahåvU 
racarita Para9uråma offers to embrace Råma, whom he came to 
overthrow ; and the dialogue {samlåpa) of warriors such as that 
of Råma and Para9uråma in the same play. 

The violent manner accords with the sentiments of fury, horror, 
and terror. It employs magic, conjuration, conflicts, rage, fury, 
and underhand devices. Its elements include, first, the almost 
immediate constiuction {samksipti) of some object by artificial 
means, such as the clephant of mats made to contain Udayana s 
men in the lost Udayanacartta ; but others interpret this member 
as a sudden change of hero, whether real, as in the subst itution 
of Vålin for Sugriva, or merely a change of heart on the hero's 
part, as in Para9uråma's submission to Råma ; in either case only 
a secondary hero can change or be changed, else the unity of the 
drama would disappear. The other elements are the creation of 
an object by magic means {vastutthåpana) \ the angry meeting of 



^ Or narmasphaHJa, ,. 

^ An alternative is love enjoymeut internipted, ai, in i\iQ Rainåvalt, ii. 17; R. 1. 378. 
^ A variant ascribed to Bharata is given m K. 1. 279» ^heie a hero dies and anothcr 
fills hvs place, e. g. Råvana replaccd by Vibhii.ana. 
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two persons who end by fighting {sampheta), as do Mådhava and 
Aghoraghanta in the M ålattmådhav a ; and a scene of tumul- 
tuous disturbance {avapåtci), such as that when the monkey 
escapes in the Ratnåvall or of the attack on Vindhyaketu in the 
Priyadargikå^ Act I. 

The verbal manner is based on sound, as the other three are on 
sense. The voice only is its means of expression ; women may 
not use it, and the men must speak Sanskrit ; these actors bear 
the name Bharata, which is appropriated to this manner. 

adapted to all the sentiments, or, according to the Nåtyagåstra, 
only to those of heroism, wonder, and fury. Its elements are, in 
true scholastic fashion, likewise reckoned as four ; two of them, 
the propitiation {prarocanå), and the introduction {åmtckka, pra- 
ståvanå), essentially belong to the prologue of the drama, and will 
be considered in that connexion ; the other two are given as the 
garland {vlthl) and the farce, which are spedes of drama. But 
the theorists agree that the elements (anga) of the garland ^ are 
applicable in any part of the drama, especially the first juncture, 
and they are evidently an essential part of the verbal manner. 

The first element is the abrupt dialogue {udgkåtya), which 
takes either the form of a series of questions and answers in 
explanation of something not at once understood, or a mono- 
logue of question and reply. The second is continuance {avala- 
gita) of one section by another in substitution, as where, when 
Sitå has decided to go to the forest for pleasure, Råma is 
persuaded to let her go indeed, but into exile, or, according to 
Dhanamjaya alone, where there is a sudden turn in an event in 
progress.2 The third is the Prapaiica, which passes for a comic 
dialogue, in which two actors frankly set out cach other's 
demerits,^ or, according to Vifvanåtha, such a elever ruse as that 
of Nipunikå in the Vikramorvagi, Act II, where she worms out 
from the Vidusaka the king's infatuation. The triple explana- 
tion {irigata), a term which is used in a different sense in the rule 
regarding the prologue, seems to denote guesses made at the 
cause of a sound, which in its character is ambiguous and may 
be, e.g. the hum of the bees, the cry of the cuckoo, or the music 

1 N. xviii. 106-16; DR. iii. 11-18; SD. 289, 293, 521-32; R. i. 164-74. 

The first kind is illustrated by Uiiararåmacariia, i ; the second by a citation from 
the Chalitarånux. 

« As m the Virabhadravijrnthhat^a, R. i. 168. 
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made by celestial maidens.^ Cheating {chald) denotes the use of 

words of seeming courtesy but boding ill, as in the inquiry for 
Duryodhana, their foe, by Bhlma and Arjuna in the Venisam' 
håra^ Act V. The repartee ivåkkeli) produces comic effect in a 
series of questions and answers ; but the same term is appHed to 
the interruption of a sentence by Dhanamjaya, and by Vi9vanåtha 
to a single reply to many questions. Outvying {adhibala or 
atibald) applies to a dialogue in which those conversing vie with 
one another in violence, as in the discussion of Arjuna, Bhima, 
and Duryodhana in the Venlsamhåra^ Act V. The abrupt 
remark (ganda) is one which intervenes vitally in the tale ; thus 
in the Uttar ar åmacarita Råma has just declared that separation 
from Sitå would be unbearable, when the porteress announces 
Durmukha, the spy of the king, who comes to destroy the king's 
happiness. Reinterpretation {avasyandita) is the taking up of an 
expression which has escaped one in a different sense ; thus in 
the Ckalitaråma, Sitå carelessly tells her sons to go to Ayodhyå 
and greet their father, and seeks to remedy this slip by insisting 
that the king is father of his people. The enigma {nålikå) con- 
ceals the sense under joking words, Incoherent talk {asatpra- 
låpa) is the speech of one just awake, drunk, asleep, or 
childish ; such are the hero*s words in Vikramorvap, Act IV. 
In another sense, admitted by Vifvanåtha, it denotes good 
advice thrown away, as in the Venlsamhåra, Act I, Gåndharl's 
admonition of Duryodhana. Humorous speech {vyåkård) is a 
remark made for the sake of some one else, which provokes a 
laugh, as when the Vidusakain the Målavihågnimitra, Act II, by 
his chatter makes the damsel laugh, and permits the king longer 
to gaze on her charms. Mildness {mrdava) denotes the tummg 
of evil into good, or vice versa, as when in the Qakimialå, Act II 
the virtues of hunting, a vice in the eyes of the sacred law, are 

extolled. 

* It is an essential defect of Indian tbeory in all its aspects that 
it tends to divisions which are needless and confusing. Besides 
the elements of the garland we find thirty-three dramatic orna 
ments (nåtyålamkåra) ^ and thirty-six characteristics or beauties 
llaksana) j^ which cannot be distinguished as two classes on any 
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1 Ab m the A&hit åmamghava, 

3 N. xvii. 6-39; ^^' 435-70; 36 bhu^miåni, R. ih. 97-"7 
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conceivable theory,^ for both consist largely of modes of exposi- 
tion and figures of thought and diction, while they also contain, 
as recognized by Dhanamjaya, a number of feelings which fall 
within the sphere of sentiment and its discussion. Thus we find 
as ornaments the benediction, the lamentation, raillery, the use 
of argument to support a view {tipapatti)^ the prayer, the expres- 
sion of resolution, the reproach, the provocation, the adduction 
of a common opinion in order to administer covertly a rebuke, 
the request, the narrative, reasoning, and the telling of a story. 
The beauties again include the combination of merits of style 
with poetic figures ; the grouping of letters to make up a name ; 
the use of analogy and example ; the citation of admitted facts 
to refute incorrect views ; the fitting of expression to the sense ; 
the explanation by reasoning of a fact which is not capable of 
sense perception; the description of an object from the point 
of view of place, tiraej or shape ; the indication of a characteris- 
tic which serves to distinguish two objects otherwise alike ; the 
allusion to the truth of the literal meaning of a name ; the use of 

the names of famous persons in a eulogy of some living being ; 

the expression unconsciously, under the influence of passion, of 

the contrary of what one means ; the statement in succession 
{måla) of several means to attain a desired object ; the expres- 
sion of two different views, one of which in reality strengthens 
the other ; the reproach ; the question ; the use of common- 
places; eulogy; the employment of a comparison to convey 
a sense which it is not desired directly to express ; the indirect 
expression of desire ; the veiled compliment ; and the address 
of gratitude. Unfortunately no scientific attempt at orderly 
arrangement or examination of the principles on which these 
matters are based is attempted. 

The Nåtyagåstra^ adds an account of four ornaments of the 
drama {nåtakålamkåra), which the Dagarupa ignores, doubtless 
for the adequate reason that these matters appertain to poetics in 
general, and they are treated of in vast detail by the text-books 
of that science. The first is simile, defined as a comparison 
based on the similarity of characteristics in two objects ; there 
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The Samgitadåmodara merges theni in oiie (Lévi, TL i. 104). Cf. DR. iv. 78. 

40 ff. The Alamkara doctrine later develops enormously ; cf. Jacobi, GN 
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five kinds, the simile which extols, that which condemns that 



with an imagined thing, as when the elephant is likened to a 
winged mountain, that based on similarity, and that on partial 
similarity, as in ' Her face is like the full moon, her eyes like the 
blue lotus*. The metaphor is an abridged comparison which 
unites the two objects so as to efface their distinction, as * The 
fisher Love casts on the ocean of this world his lure, woman ', 
The illuminator {dlpakd) is the figure of speech, which uses but 
one verb to express the connexion between a subject series and 
a string of qualifications. Of forms of alliteration (yamaka)^ the 
repetition of vowels and consonants forming different words and 
meanings, there are enumerated ten kinds, a striking proof of 
the importance attached to these verbal jingles in early poetics. 

The Qåstra^ adds some vague and valueless suggestions as to 
the use of these ornaments and metrical effects in connexion 
With the expression of the sentiments. The erotic sentiment 
demands metaphors and Dipakas, and prefers the Årya metre. 
The heroic afifects short syllables, similes, and metaphors ; in 
passages of lively dialogue the metres^ Jagati, Atijagatl, and 
Sarhkrti; in scenes of battle and violence, the Utkrti. The 
sentiment of fury adopts the same metres, and also favours short 
syllables, similes, and metaphors. The Qakvarl and Atidhrti 
metres are appropriate to the pathetic sentiment; it prefers 
long syllables, a liking shared by the sentiment of horror. 

An effort is made by later writers on poetics to apply to the 
doctrine of the sentiments the theory of excellencies {guna\ 
which is laid down generally in Dandin, Våmana, Bhoja, and 
other writers. In Dandin ^ we find assigned to the Vaidarbha 
style a miscellaneous number of qualities, ten in all, which are 
defined in terms sometimes vague and unsatisfactory ; these 
qualities include both those of sense and sound {arthaz,vid gabda), 
They include strength or majesty {ojas), elevation {udåratva), 
clearness {prasådd), precision of exposition {arthavyakti), beauty 
or attractiveness {kånti), sweetness or elegance {mådhurya), meta- 
phorical language {samådhi), and in the use and combination of 
sounds homogeneity {samatå), softness [sukumår atå) , and a 
natural flow {glesd). The chief opponent of the Vaidarbha style 
is given as the Gauda ; it is vaguely credited with the possession 
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of features the opposite of those of its rival ; more specifically, 




we find it credited with the fondness for the use of long com- 
pounds both in prose and verse, while the Vaidarbha objects to 
such compounds in verse at least, and with affecting aliiterations* 
Våmana ^ develops the doctrine by distinguishing ten qualities of 
sense and ten of sound, and he ascribes all the qualities to the 
Vaidarbha style; to the Gauda he allots reliance on force and 
beauty, to the exclusion of sweetness and softness, while he recog- 

nizes as a third style the Påiicala, which is marked with sweetness 
and softness, and therefore is rather feeble. In Mammata ^ and 
later we find a new view of the qualities ; those of sense are 
explained away as being rather the absence of defects (dosd)^ so 
that the qualities are reduced to the sphere of sound alone. In 
this regard they are further reduced from ten to three, sweetness, 
strength, and cleamess, and these are now brought into effective 
connexion with the sentiments. 
Sweetness, the source of pleasure, causing as it were the melt- 
of the heart, is appropriate in the sentiments of love in 
enjoyment, pathos, love in separation, and calm; it is normal 
in love in union, and rises in degree successively in the other 
three forms of sentiment ; unmixed in the others, in that of calm 
it is combined with a small degree of strength, because of the 
relation of the sentiment of calm to the emotion of disgubt. 
Strength causes the expansion of the heart ; it rises in vehemence 
in the sentiments of heroism, horror, and fury, and it is found 
also in that of terror. The quality of clearness is appropriate to 
all the sentiments, and is that which causes the sense to become 
intelligible, pervading the mind as fire does wood or water a cloth, 
as the outcome of merely hearing the words. The precise mode 
in which sweetness is produced is by the use of mutes other than 
cerebrals, with their appropriate nasals, r and n with short vowels, 
and no compounds or short compounds; strength results from 
the use of compound letters, doubled letters, conjunct consonants 
of which r forms part, cerebrals other than n, palatal and cere- 
bral sibilants, and long compounds. The older names, Vaidarbha, 
Gauda, and Påiicala are now given up in favour of refined lupanå- 
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Ul. 1 and 2 ; cf. Kegnaud, Rhétorique Samkrite, ch. v. 

Kåvyaprakåfa, pp. 54a ff, ; Ekåvali, pp. 147-9 > Alamkårasarvasva, pp. 20 f. 
K. i. 329-43 lias the ten Gunas and kofnaia, k<Uhinå^ and micrå as the three names. 
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garikå) , harsh (parusa), and soft {komalå). But Mammata reminds 
us that in drama very long compounds are undesirable, a rule 
ignored largely by the later dramatists. 

More important than these technical details, which are illus- 
trated often enough in the verses composed by the later 
dramatists, and no doubt possess considerable antiquity, is the 
changed view ^ which brings the qualities in the new sense into 
relation with the sentiment Sentiment is the very soul of 
poetry, and the relation of the qualities to it may be most 
effectually compared with that of such virtues as heroism to 
the soul of man. They serve to heighten the effect of the senti- 
ment, and therefore they cannot be considered save in close 
relation to that sentiment. However soft and sweet the verbal 



form of a work, none the less it cannot be said to possess the 



quality of sweetness, unless it has a sentiment to which sweet- 
ness is appropriate. To give it the name of sweet, if the senti- 
ment is incompatible with sweetness, is compared with regarding 
a tall man as brave on the strength of his appearance only. The 
sounds, therefore, produce the qualities only as instruments, for 
the real cause is the sentiment, even as the soul is the true cause 
of the heroism and other qualities of a man. 

The case of figures, whether of sound or sense, is somewhat 
similarly handled ; the figures are compared with the ornaments 
which, placed on a man*s body, and through this union with him, 
gratify the soul ; the figures adom words and meanings which 
are parts of poetry by their union with them^ and thus serve to 
heighten the sentiment, provided one exists. If there is no senti- 
ment, through the defective ability of the poet, then the figures 
serve merely to lend variety to the composition, and even when 
sentiment exists the figures may fail to be appropriate to it. 
Both figures and qualities thus are in a very intimate relation 
with the sentiment, but that does not mean that the two are 

identical* 

From this doctrine, which makes sentiment essentially the 

main element in poetry, the view of Vamana,^ who laid down 

that style was the soul of poetry and that the qualities give the 

essential beauty or distinction {gobhå) to a poem, while the figures 

1 Mammata, Kavyaprakå^a, viii- i ff ; Ekaifah, v. ; Såhityadarpann, viii ; Ålam- 
kårasarvasvaf p. 7. 
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increase snch distinctJon, is necessavily regarded as inadequate. 
I f the doctrine is interpreted to mean that it is the possession of 
all the qualities which makes a poem, then all compositions in 
the Gauda and Påiicåla styles would be denied the rank of 
poetry ; if the presence of a single quality gave the right to the 



style of poem, then a perfectly prosaic verse passage containing 



the quality of strength would have to be dubbed a poem, while 
a stanza containing elegant figures, but no qualities, would be 
denied that style, which in point of fact is regularly accorded by 
usage and must be recognized as valid. 

As regards language we have, as often in the theory, no 
explanation of a principle which is laid down as accepted, the 
divergent use of Sanskrit and Pråkrit in the same play. Yet it 
cannot be held that, when the theory was developed in such works 

as* the Dagarupa^ and very possibly in the Nåtjagåstra itself, the 
usage of the plays could be put down simply to the copying of 
the actual practice in real life. That such was its origin we may 
believe in the general way , the Vidusaka in the Mrcchakatikå 
derides a woman using Sanskrit as resembling a young cow 
with a rope through her nose ; but there is evidence that already 
in the time of the Kåmagåstra'^ the use of Pråkrit was artificial. 
We are there told that the cultured man about town {någaraka) 
in social meetings (gostkt)^ should neither confine himself to 
Sanskrit nor to the vernacular (degabhåså) if he is to win repute 
for good manners. We have here a sign that matters were 
already, at the time of the Kåmagåstra^ much in the same condi- 
tion as in modern India, where the use of Sanskrit terms with 
the vernacular is a regular sign of education. Now Våtsyåyana 
tells us clearly that those who frequent such gatherings are 
hetaerae, Vitas, VidQsakas, and Pithamardas, in short the wits of 
the court, and to them in the theory is assigned Qauraseni and 
kindred Pråkrit dialects. We are justified, therefore, in assum- 
ing that at Våtsyåyana*s epoch in actual life, as opposed to the 
conventional existence of the stage, Pråkrits were definitely out 
of employment The same text includes in the requisites of the 
knowledge of a hetaera the knowledge of the local speech, and, 
as there is no doubt of the knowledge of the Andhras as kings 
by Våtsyåyana, it is interesting to note that in the famous passage 
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in which Somadeva tells of the reason why the Brhatkathå'^ 
was written in Paifåcl he treats as the three forms of human 
speech contemporaneous with Såtavåhana, whose name shows his 
connexion with che Andhras, Sanskrit, Pråkrit, and the vernacular. 
The date of Våtsyåyana thus becomes of interest, but unluckily 
it is still undefined with any precision.^ It certainly seems, how- 
ever, that Kålidåsa was familiar with a text very similar to and 
perhaps identical with the Kåmagåstra, and this reasonably may 
be regarded as giving A.D. 400 as the lower limit of date. That 
the Katitillya A rthagåstra has been used by Våtsyåyana gives 
no precise result, in view of the difficulty of dating exactly that 
text. But the mention by Våtsyåyana of the Åbhlras^ and 
Andhras certainly suggests, tåken into conjunction with his 
silence as to the Guptas, that he wrote before the power of the 
latter had established itself in western India, and we may assign 
his work to approximately A.D. 300. If so we must believe that 
already in KåHdåsa's age the Pråkrits of his characters were 



more or less artificial, and with this well accords his introduction 

of Måhåråstrl for the verses of those to whom QaurasenI is assigned 

in prose, an obviously literary device. 

Elaborate rules for the use of language ^ by the characters are 

given in the Nåtyagåstra and, in much less detail, by the 

Dagarupa. The use of Sanskrit is proper in the case of kings, 
Brahmins, generals ministers, and learned persons generally ; the 



chief queen is assigned it, and so also ministers* daughters, but 
this rule is not in practice observed. On the other hand, it is 
used by Buddhist nuns, hetaerae, artistes, and others on occasion. 
It is a rule that in the description of battles, peace negotiations, 
and omens Sanskrit shall be resorted to, and this is done by 
Brhannalå in Bhåsa's Pancaråtra. The use of Sanskrit by alle- 
gorical female types is also found both early and late. 

The general rule for women and persons of inferior rank '' is 
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vi. 147. Cf. Kåvyamhnåhså^ pp, 48 fF 

* Jacobi, GN, 191 1, pp. 962 f.; 19 12, pp 841 f. 

Jacobi, BhavisattakahUj pp. 74, 76. Cf. Haranchandra Chaklardai, Vaisyayana 
(1921). 

* N. xvii. 31 ff, ; DR. ii. 58-61 ; SD. 432 ; R. iii. 299-305. 

* Includmg, of course, persons assuming such roles, e.g. iii the PratijHdyau-> 
gandharåyana and Mudråråksasa, For the nse of Sanskrit by women, usually m 
verse, as by Vasantasenå in the Mrcchakatikå , and by inferior characters, see Pischel, 
Pråkrit Grammatikk pp. 31 f. 
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the use of Pråkrit, but it may be resorted to as a means of self- 
aid by persons of higher position. The types of Pråkrit to be 
used are described with much confusion in the Nåtyagåstra^ and 
the amount of variation contemplated is large. Thus the use of 

9auraseni is permitted in the (påstra in Heu of the dialect of the 
Barbara, Andhra, Kiråta, and Dravida, though these may be 
used. The (Jåstra gives seven different Pråkrits as in use. 
QaurasenI is the speech of the land betvi^^een the Yamunå and the 
Ganga or Doab ; it is to be used by the ladies of the play, their 
friends and servants, generally by ladies of good family and 
many men of the midd le dass. Pråcyå is assigned to the Vidu- 
saka, but in fact he speaks practically Qauraseni, and therefore 
the term can only denote an eastem QaurasenI dialect. AvantI 

is ascribed to gamblers or rogues {dkurta), but is only an aspect ol 
QaurasenI, as spoken at Ujjayinl, and the Pråkrit grammarian 
Mårkandeya calls it a transition between QaurasenI and Måhårå- 
stri. Måhåråstrl is unknown to the Qåstra ; it is assigned to the 
verses of persons who use QaurasenI by the Dagarupa, while the 
Såhityadarpana limits it to the verses of women ; normally, but 
not absolutely, it is used in all verses/ though Qaurasenl verses 
occasionally occur, and possibly were more frequent originally. 
The earlier drama of A9vaghosa and Bhåsa has no clear evidence 

of Måhåråstrl at alL Ardha-Mågadhi is prescribed for slaves iceta)^ 
Råjaputras and guildsmen {grestkm) by the Qåstra, but, save in 
Af vaghosa and possibly the Karnabhåra of Bhåsa, it is unknown 
to our dramas. Mågadhi, on the other hand, is important in 
theory, and of some consequence in practice ; it is ascribed to all 
those men who live in the women*s apartments, diggers of under- 
ground passages, keepers of drink shops, watchers, and is used in 
time of danger by the hero, and also by the Qakåra, according to 
the (påstra. The Dagarupa assigns it and Pai9åcl to the lowest 
classes, which accords with facts as regards Mågadhi, but Paicåcl 
is not found clearly in the dramas. 

The Nåtjyagåstra provides for the use of Dåksinåtyå in the 
case of soldiers {yodha\ police officers {någaraka), and gamblers 
{dtvyant\ and there are slight traces in the Mrcchakatikå of 
the existence of this dialect. Bålhikå is assigned by the same 

^ R, iii. ijoo assigns it as Pråkrta to low persons and Jains. He assigns Apabhranfa 
to Candalas, Yavanas, &c , but admits that others give MagadhI, &c. 
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authority to the Khasas and the northerners, bitt has not yet 
been traced in any drama. 

We learn also from the (fastra and from Mårkandeya in special 
of a number of Vibhåsas,^ which seem to be modified forms of 
the more normal Pråkrits, as stereotyped for use by certain 
characters in the drama. Thus the Qastra attributes ^åkari to 
the Q ikas, Qabaras, and others, while the Såhityadarpana accords 
(Jåbarl to these persons. The fastra ascribes Qabarl to charcoal- 
burners, hunters, wood-workers, and partly also to forest dwellers 
in general, and Åbhiri is ascribed with the option of Qåbari to 
herdsmen, Candåli to Candålas, and Dravidl to Dravidas, while 
Odri, mentioned by the Qåstra, is left unascribed ; presumably it 
was assigned to men of Orissa. Something of this is seen in the 
Mrcchakatikåy where (påkåri, Cåndåli, and a further speech 
Dhakki or Tåkki appear. They all have nothing very marked as 
to their characteristics ; the first two may be allied to MågadhI, 
the last is more dubious. 

The addition of Chåyås or translations in Sanskrit to explain 
the Pråkrit is normal in the manuscripts of the dramas, and it is 



certain that it is old, for it is alluded to by Råja^ekhara in his 
Bålaråmåyana. Evidently, even so early as A. D. 900, there was 
no public which cared for JPrakrit without a Sanskrit explanation. 
On the subject of the use of stanzas, as opposed to prose, the 
text-books are curiously and unexpectedly silent^ This indi- 
cates how entirely empirical they are in these matters. The use 
of Pråkrits in the dramas obviously varied, and something had 
to be said regarding this point, but the alternation of prose and 
verse is accepted as something established, on which comment is 
unnecessary. The fact is recognized, but its implications and 
purpose remain unexplored. In the stanzas themselves, it is 
clear, we must distinguish between those which were sung and 
those which were simply recited ; recitation must cleariy have 
been the normal form of use, and as sung we have norraally at 
any rate only some of the stanzas in Måhåråstn which are placed 
in the mouths of women. Qaurasenl stanzas, on the other hand, 

1 Grierson, JRAS. 1918, pp. 489 ^' Cf- R- i- »97 which has seven; Qabara, 

Dramila, Andhraja, gakara, Abhira, Candåla, foresters. 

^ Contrast the Anstottliaii doctrine as to the use of the yr^c^^omes ; Poe^us 
1456 « 25 ff.; G. Nor^ood, Grck Tragedy, pp. 76-8o; Haigh, 7 he Tragt. Drama 
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we may assume to have been recited, but the distinction has 
practically vanished from the texts preserved. 




. The Dance^ Song, and Mnsic 

Of the part played by the song, dance, and music in the drama 
the theorists curiously enough tell us comparatively h'ttle of 
interest, though it is certain that both were most important 
elements in the production of sentiment. The types of dance 
recognized in the Nåtyagåstra are two, the violent dance of men, 
invented by Qiva himself, the Tåndava, and the tender and 



voluptuous dance of Pårvatl, the Låsya. The latter alone, by 
reason of its special importance, is carefuUy analysed into ten 
parts by the Qåstra,^ which shows the essential union of song and 
dance. The first is the song proper, which is sung by one seated, 
to the accompaniment of a lute, without dancing ; the recitation 
standing (sthitapåthyd) is a declamation in Pråkrit by a woman 
pacing rapidly under the influence of love, or it may also mean, 
according to Abhinavagupta, a declamation by a woman in anger. 
The recitation sitting {åstna) is performed by a woman lying 
down, under the stress of sorrow, without musical accompani- 
ment In the Puspagandikå various metres are used ; Sanskrit 
may be employed ; men act as women and 7ncé v^rsa, and there 
is a musical accompaniment. In the Pracchedaka a woman sings 
to the lute her grief at her lover's infidelity. The Trigudha is 
the acting of a man in woman's dress, as of Makaranda in the 
Målatlmådkava^ Act VI. The Saindhava is a song to a clear 
accompaniment of a lady whose love has failed to keep his 
tryst. The Dvigudhaka is a harmonious song, full of sentiment, 
in dialogue form. The Uttamottaka is a song filled with the 
bitterness of a troubled love. The Uktapratyukta is a duet, in 
which one lover addresses to the other feigned reproaches. These 
divisions, of course, appear to ignore their nature as parts ot 

a dance, but it must be remembered that the motions of the 

performers are essential in the performance. 



* xviii. 117-29; DR. iii. 47 f,; SD. 504-9. On gesture see the Abhinayadarpana 
of Nandikepvara, trs. Cambridge, Mas»., 1 91 7. R. iii. 236-48 gives other details 01 
the Lasya from the (^rngårama^Hmrl \ dialect is allowed in the Saindhava. He follows 

N. in having Trimudhaka as expressing male emotions in smooth words, and has 

DvImQdhaka. 
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The music of the drama is not described at length in the later 
theorists; what is clear is that each sentiment has its special 
appropriate music, and each action its special accompaniment. 
Thus the Dvipadikås accompanied the performance of the roles 
of persons distressed, unwell, and unhappy ; the Dhruvas were 
chosen so as to intimate at once to the audience the quality of 
the new arrival on the stage.^ 




. The Preliminaries and the Prologue 

The Natyafåstra ^ prescribes an elaborate series of prelimi- 
naries (pnrvaranga) which must be performed before the actual 
drama begins ; they are intended to secure divine favour for the 
performance, each act having a definite sharc in the result, and 
doubtless they present us with a reminiscence of the early 
theatre in the mingling of music, dance, and song. First there 
is the beat of drum {pratyåhåra) announcing the beginning of 
the performance, and the carpet is spread out for the orchestra ; 
the singers and the musicians then enter and take their places 
(avatarana) \ then the chorus try their voices {arambhd) ; the 
musicians try their instruments {ågråvanå) ; they tune up their 

wind and string instruments, and manipulate their hands to make 
them ready for the work ; then an instrumental concert follovvs, 
succeeded by the appearance and practice steps of the dancers.^ 
A song foUows, to please the gods ; then the Tåndava is per- 
formed, increasing in violence as it proceeds ; then a song accom- 
panies the raising by the Sutradhara of the banner {Jarjard) of 
Indra ; he scatters flowers and purifies himself with water from a 
pitcher borne by an attendant, while another carries the banner ; 
there follows a perambulation of the stage, the praise of the 
world guardians, and homage to the banner. Then comes the 
Nåndl or benediction; it is foUowed by the recitation by the 



Sutradhara of a verse in honour of the god whose festival it is, 



1 Lévi, Tl. 11. 18 f. For N. xxviii see J. Grosset, ContHbution a rétude de la 
mnsiqtte htndoue, Paris, 1888. The hints as to musical accompaniment in Vikra- 
?no7-vafl iv. and the Gttagovinda are iinfortunately largely nnintelligible. Cf. also 

(^ivaråma on Någånanda^ i. 15. 

2 v. I ff. ; Konow, ID., pp. 23 ff. 

8 These nine acts gratify the Apsarases, Gandhaivas, Daityas, Dånavas, Raksases, 
Guhyakas, and Yaksas. They aie performed behind the curtam according to Konow, 

but cf. Lévi, TI. i. 376. 

Y 1 
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or the king or a Brahmin ; then comes the Rangadvåra, which is 

said to mark the beginning of the dramatic action {abhinayd), the 
Sutradhåra reciting another verse, and bowing before the banner 
of Indra. There fellow steps and movements of erotic character 
(cåri) in honour of Umå, and more violent movements of the 
same kind in honour of the Bhutas. A discussion {trigata) 
between the Sutradhåra, the Vidusaka, who talks nonsense, and 
an attendant foUows. Finally the Prarocanå announces the con- 
tent of the drama, and the Sutradhåra and his two attendants 
leave the stage, and the preliminaries are ended. 

Immediately after, according to the Nåtyagåstra, another 
person, similar in appearance and qualities to the Sutradhåra, is 
to enter and introduce the play, a function which gives him the 
style of introducer, Sthåpaka.-^ His costume should indicate 
the nature of the drama, as dealing with divine or human affairs. 
An appropriate song greets his entrance, he dances a Cåri, praises 
the gods and Brahmins, propitiates the audience by verses 
alluding to the subject of the play, mentions the name of the 
author and the play, and describes some season in the verbal 
manner, thereby opening the prologue {praståvanå^ åmtikka, 
sthåpanåy of the play. The essential feature of the prologue is 
an address by the director with an attendant {pm^ipårgvika) or 
an actress or the Vidusaka on some personal business which 
indirectly hints at the drama. The mode of connexion is given 
by Dhanamjaya as threefold, as in the Nåtyagåstra \ the words of 
the director may be caught up {kathodghåtd) by a character in 
the drama, entering from behind the curtain, as in the Ratnåvall 
Yaugandharåyana catches up the consolation ofFered to the 
actress which is applicable to his own scheme, and in the VenU 

samhåra Bhima brusquely denounces the benediction of his 

adversaries. Or a person may enter {pravrttakd)^ who has just 
been mentioned by the director in a comparison with the season 

of the year, as in the Priyadargikå. Excess of representation 

{prayogåiigaya) is tåken in the Dagarupa as applying to a case 
where the director actually mentions the entry of a character of 
the drama, as at the beginning of the Qakuntalå^ where he 
assures the actress that her song has enchanted him, as the 



1 



N. v. 149 ff. ; DR. iii. 2 ff. ; SB. 283 ff. Cf. R. iii. 150 ff. 

An effott to discriminate Fraståvanå and Sthapana is made, R. iii. 1158 
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gazelle enchants Duhsanta, who just then enters. Vi^vanåtha, 
on the other hand, treats this form as an instance of continuance 
(avalagita)^ and intei*prets the phrase as denoting the supersession 
of the director^s action ; thus, in the lost Ktmdamålå^ about to 
call on the actress to dance, he hears the word, ' Lady, descend *, 
and realizes that it is a reference to Sitå, who is being led into 
exile. He admits also the abrupt dialogue (udghåtyd) as a means 
of connexion ; thus in the Mttdråråksasa the director alludes to 
the demon of ecHpse as eager to triumph over Candra, the moon, 
and Cånakya behind the scenes calls out, * Who then while I live 
claims to triumph over Candragupta ? ' and enters a moment 
laten The theorist Nakhakutta is also credited with the view 
that a voice behind the scenes or from the air may be used to 

introduce the chief personage. 

This account of the preliminaries and the prelude presents 
obvious difificulties both in itself and in connexion with the actual 
specimens of the Sanskrit drama. The Dagarupa and Vi9vanåtha 
alike give no details of the preliminaries, and the Nåtyagåstra 
indicates that, in addition to the complete form of Purvaraiiga, 
there might be an abbreviated form and also an extended form 
with additional ceremonials. There is an obvious overlapping 
between the Purvaranga and the rest of the performance, for the 
last element of the former, the giving the content of the drama in 



the Pl 



is essentially an element in the latter 



We 



quite definitely told by Vifvanåtha that in his time there was 
not a complete performance of the preliminaries ; when, there- 
fore, we find in Bhåsa's dramas that there is no mention of the 
name of the author or the drama in the prologue, we may safely 
assume that it was after his time that the practice grew up of 
transferring from the preliminaries, which were not a matter for 
the poet, the substance of the Prarocanå, and embodying it in 
the poefs own work. In Vi9vanåtha's time also we are told that 
the Sutradhåra or director performed the whole of the work 
assigned in the theory to him and the Sthåpaka. But it is 
extremely difficult to say how far back this goes ; the extant 
dramas with occasional exceptions,^ such as Råja9ekhara s Kar-^ 

^ These are more common than formerly thought ; the Sthåpaka is ^^Mj^n^^s 

conne^ons in the f^r.^^^^ ^"^^T^s^^^^ 
Rukininiharana, Samudf amathana, But tue £^amr?iu,iju. 
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puramahjarl and Mådhava's Subhadråharana mention only the 
Sutradhåra, and PischeH suggested that it was Bhåsa who 



banished the Sthåpaka, in view of the reference in Bana to his 
dramas as begun by the Sutradhåra. It is uncertain, however, 
what precisely the sense of this reference is. The Dagarupa 
expressly provides for the activity of the Sthåpaka, but then 
proceeds to style him Sutradhåra, and there is agreement that 
he is to have the attributes of the Sutradhåra, so that the use of 
the name may merely be explained by this reason, This is 
certainly supported by the express reference in the Såhityadar- 
pana to the transfer of his functions to the Sutradhåra and the 
silence of the Dagarupa on this head- The point would be of 
importance only if it meant that Bhåsa dropped the Purvaranga 
as part of the drama ; nothing, however, even hints at this ; as 
we have seen, his omission to name himself or his play in the 
prologue tells strongly in favour of the view that the old Praro- 
canå was still in use. 

More complex still is the question of the Nåndl or benediction. 

Most Sanskrit dramas open with a verse or verses of this type, 
foUowed by the remark, ' At the close of the Nåndl the Sutra- 
dhåra enters,' but in Bhåsa's dramas, in old manuscripts of the 

Vikr amor vagl ^ and now and then in South Indian manuscripts of 
such plays as the Någånanday the Mudråråksasa^ and other 
more modern dramas,^ we find the play begun with these words, 
and a verse or verses following. We have also the direct testi- 
mony of Vijvanåtha, who tells us that some authorities held that 
the introductory verse in the Vtkr antorv agl which normally 
passes for the Nåndi was not that at all, but was the Ranga- 

dvåra, with which, according to the Nåtyagåsira^ the play properly 
begins, as in it we first find acting in the shape of a combination 
of speech and action; that verse, they argued, could not be 
reconciled with the definition of the extent of the Nåndi given in 
the Nåtyagåstra \ others, however, on the authority of Abhinava- 

gupta repelled this objection. Vi^vanåtha adopts as the defini- 
tion of Nåndi what is recited in praise of a deity, Brahmin, king 

<Jivaraina*s comm. on Någånanda, i. i shows that grcat doubt then existed both as to 
the preliminaries (p. 2), and the Sctradhara, SScaka, or Sthåpaka (pp. 6, 7). Cf. p. 273. 

* GGA. 1883, p. 1234; 1891» P- 3^'» Bhasa's use of Sthapana for the prologue 

suggests accord with the Dofariipa, 

^ E.g. Tapailsamvarana and StMadrådhanamjayay where Sthapana is used. 
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or the like, and is accompanied by a benediction, consisting of 
twelve inflected words (with nominal or verbal endings) or eight 
lines (quarter-verses) ; this would exclude the beginning of the 
Vikramorvagl, but Abhinavagupta permits of a greater variety 
of forms. In Vi9vanåtha*s view the Nåndl is part of the pre 
liminaries, which must be preserved, however much these are 
shortened. It is clear, therefore, that gradually the benediction 
like the Prarocanå with its appeal to the benevolence of the 
audience,^ came to be worked into the play by the author him- 
self, though the period when the custom became normal cannot 
be stated with any precision, and in the south of India, at any 
rate, the older practice of leaving the benediction to the Sutra- 
dhåra seems to have been sometimes followed. There can, 
indeed, be little doubt that the extent to which the preliminaries 
were retained differed from time to time ; Vi9vanåtha evidently 
contemplates their almost total disappearance, but the Antrtodaya 

of Gokulanåtha in the sixteenth century assumes their presence ; 
the authority of the Nåtyagåstra told heavily in their favour, and 
the stock phrase, * Enough of this ceremony/ which occurs fre- 
quently at the opening of the plays, doubtless refers to the dance, 
song, and music with which the drama was prefaced.^ 

These facts explain the confusion^ of the notices of the 
theorists as to the actor by whom the benediction is to be 
recited, We find ascribed to Bharata the view that a special 
actor, the Nåndl, should recite it, or that duty should be 
performed by the Sutradhåra; another authority permits the 
Sutradhåra or any other actor to recite it. The situation vs com- 
plicated by the rule that at the end of the preliminaries the 
Sutradhåra is supposed to leave the stage and the Sthåpaka to 
come on, while our dramas, as a rule, have the benediction 
followed by the entry of the Sutradhåra, or rarely, as in the 
Pårthaparåkrama^ the Sthåpaka. The theory, therefore, sug- 
gests that the benediction is recited by the Sutradhåra or 

^ A classification of poets on the basis of their confidence m themselves as expresscd 
in this place is given in R. i. 246 f. ; Kålidasa is elevated {udåttd) in the miatdkågni- 
mitra ; Bhavabhuti haughty (itiddhata) in the Målattmådhava ; seif assertion {prau4ha) 
is seen in the Karunakandala ; modesty (vimla) in the Råmånanda. 

8 Konow, ID. p. 35. 

3 Lévi, TI. i. 135, 379; li. 26 f., 64, ^^, Cf. ffarivau^a, li. 93; KuUammaia, 

S56ff. 
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Sthåpaka (called Sutradhåra by reason of similarity of function 
and character) behind the curtain, and then he en ters on the 
stage. The matter is not cleared up by the practice followed in 
the embryo dramas introduced into others: in that included in 
the Bålaråmåyana the Sutradhåra recites a benediction of twelve 
inflected words, and then proceeds with the prologue without 
a break ; in the Jånaktparinay a it is one of the actors who does 
so, as in Ravivarman's Pradynmnåbhyttdayay the director then 
beginning the play ; in the Caitanyacandrodaya the benediction 
is recited behind the curtain, but that is stated to be because the 
piece to be acted is a Bhåna or Vyåyoga, implying that in other 



cases it normally was recited on the stage, presumably by an 
actor other than the director. 

The extent of the benediction was, as we have seen, disputed.^ 
Bhai'ata's rule of eight or twelve Padas does not stand alone, for 
he is credited with mentioning four or sixteen as possible num- 
bers, and Pada may mean inflected word, line, or proposition. 
Abhinavagupta allows three, six, or twelve Padas in a benedic- 
tion of three times ; four, eight, or sixteen in one of four times ; 
and definitely takes Pada as proposition ; illustrations of eight- 
and twelve-Pada benedictions of this type are given by Abhina- 
vagupta and Bharata. The dramas diiffer; the Qakunialå has 
one of eight propositions or four lines ; the Ratnåvall four 
stanzas ; the Målatlmådhava and the Mudråråksasa eight lines 
each ; the Uttar ar åmacarita twelve words. 

Harmony between the benediction and the character of the 
drama is naturally demanded by the theory, and is observed 
largely in practice ; thus the Prabodhacmtdrodaya^ a philosophic 
drama, begins with an adoration of the sole reality, the Mudrå- 
råksasa^ a drama of political intrigue, with a verse as tortuous as 
the diplomacy of Cånakya. It is a characteristic of the deter- 
mination to carry matters to extremes which distinguishes Indian 
theory that attempts are made to extract from the benediction 
not merely a general harmony with the theme, but also a refer- 
ence both to the main characters and to the chief events. ^ 

1 Lévi, TL i. 132 f.; ii. 24 f.; HaU, DR., pp. 25 f. The Venisamhara has six 
stanzas. R. iii, 137 f, takes Pada as word, giving the Mahåvtracarita, Abhiråmarå- 
ghava, and Anargharaghåva as examples of 8, 10, and 12 Padas. 

* For a general reference see PaHcaråtrat i. i. In a Jain drama like the Moharåja- 

paråjaya, the benediction is addressed to the three Tlithakaras ; in the Någånanda to 
the Buddha. 
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The Types of Drama 



The types of drama are distinguished by the theorists accord- 
ing to the use which they make of the various dramatic elements 
enumerated. The highest of the ten main forms, Rupakas, is 
the Nåtaka or heroic comedy. The term is generic ; it may 
denote any representation whether by pictures or dumb show, 

but it has also the more important specific sense of the drama 
proper. 

The subject of a Nåtaka ^ should be drawn from tradition, not 
invented ; the hero should be a king, royal sage, or god, who may 
appear in human form; the dominant sentiment must be the 
heroic or the erotic, but all may be illustrated, and that of 
wonder is well suited for the dénouement, which should be led up 
to through the whole series of stages of the action and junctures. 
The end must be happy; tragedy is forbidden, though the 
prohibition is unexplained. The prose should be simple without 
elaborate compounds ; the verses clear and sweet ; the Pråkrits 
should be varied ; the whole style noble and harmonious, with 
full use of all the beauties and the adventitious attractions of the 
song and the dance as well as music. The number of acts should 

be from five to ten ; if a play contains every kind of episode, it is 
styled a Mahånåtaka, if it has ten acts. The rule is generally 
obeyed, but late dramas styling themselves Nåtakas are known 
of one (Ravidåsa's Mithyåjhånavidamband)^ two (Ved anta våglga^s 
Bhojacarita)^ three, or four acts/ and one comparatively early 
work exists in one version of fourteen acts, without any passage 
in Pråkrit, the Makånåtaka ; the Adbhutårftava of a Kavibhu- 
sana has twelve acts. The name of a Nåtaka should be derived 

• • • 

from the hero or the subject-matter, and this is regularly the 
case. Four or five is the number of chief personages permitted. 
The bourgeois comedy, Prakarana,^ is a comedy of manners 
of a rank below royalty, which in the main follows the laws 
of construction of the Nåtaka, The subject- matter is to be 
framed at his good pleasure by the poet. The hero should be 



J N. xviii. 10 ff.; DR. iii. 1-34; SD. 278, 433, 510; R. iii. 130 ff. 

2 Ghana9yama*s Navagrahacarita has three acts ; MadhTisudana's Jånaktparinaya 
(a.d. 1705) has four. 

3 N. xviii. 41 ff. ; DR. iii. 35-8 ; SD. 51 1 f. ; R. iii. 214-18, who gives Kåniadatta 
as the name of a hetaera drama. 
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a Brahmin, minister, or merchant, who has fallen on evil days and 
is seeking through difficulties to attain property, love, and the 
performance of duty, in which he at last succeeds. The heroine 
may be of three types, a lady of good family, as in the lost 
Puspadusita {^bhiisitd)\ a hetaera as in the lost Tarahgadatia \ 
or a lady of good family may share the honours with a hetaera, 
with whom, however, she may not come in contact» as in the 
Cårudaita and the Mrcchakatikå. The drama offers an appro- 



priate place for slaves, Vitas, merchant chiefs, and rogues of 



various kinds. The erotic sentiment should dominate, though 
Dhanamjaya allows also the heroic, and the structure should 
include all fi ve j unctures* The number of acts should be as in the 
Nåtaka, and the name be derived from the hero or heroine or both, 
as in the M ålatlmådhava and the ^åriputraprakarana of A^va- 
ghosa. It must, however, be noted that the Pratijnåyatcgandka- 
råyana has but four acts, and the Mrcchakatikå^ unlike the 
Cårudatta^ does not follow the rule as to name. 

The supernatural drama, Samavakåra,^ is described in our 
sources obviously on the basis of a single play, the Amrtaman- 
thana^ the chuming of the ocean to obtain the ambrosia, at 
which all participants attained their desires. The precise dura- 
tion of each of its three acts is given, at twelve, four, and two 
Nådikås (of forty-eight minutes). The subject must be tåken 
from a tale of the gods and demons. The juncture, pause, is 
omitted, and the expansion {bindu) as an element of the plot. 
The number of heroes may reach twelve, each pursuing an object 



which he attains. The heroic sentiment dominates. Each act 
exhibits one type of cheating, tumultuous action, and love. The 
graceful manner is excluded, or but faintly developed; the 
Usnih, Kutila, and Anustubh metres are appropriate. The 
description fits but loosely Bhåsa's Pancaråtray the only old 
drama to which that name may plausibly be applied. 

The Ihåmrga,^ of which no old example is known, owes its 
name, according to the Dagarupåvaloka to the fact that in it 
a maiden as hard to attain as a gazelle {mrga) is sought after 
{thå). The subject is one partly derived from legend and partly 

^ N. xviii. 57-70; XIX. 43 f.; DR. iu. 56-61 ; SD. 515 f.; R. iii. 249-64. 

'^ N. xviii. 72-6; xix. 44 f.; DR. lii. 66-8; SD. 518; R. iii, 284-8 (type 

Måyakuran^ikåX 
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the poefs imagination ; in special, if the legend relates the death 
of a great man, this result must be avoided. The essence of the 
drama is that some one seeks to deprive the hero, who on one 
view may be divine or human, on another divine only, of a 
heavenly maiden ; the result is a conflict of wills. but actual 
fighting is to be avoided by artifice. The hero and his rival 
must both be of the noble and haughty type ; the latter must do 
wrong in error. Only the first two and the last junctures are 
allowed, and the graceful style is excluded. There are four acts, 
but Vi9vanåtha mentions a view which allows one act only and 
makes the hero a god, or six rivals for a divine maiden 's hand. 

The Dima ^ is also little known, though the Nåiyagåstra cites 
a Tripuradåha as a specimen. Its subject is to be legendary ; 
there is to be no pause juncture. The heroes are sixteen gods, 

demi-gods, and demons, all of the haughty type ; magic, sorcery, 

combats, eclipses of the sun and moon are in place. The erotic 
and comic sentiments are excluded, that of fury is predominant. 
There are four acts without introductory scenes of any kind, but 
the late M anmathonmathana of Råma has them. The graceful 



manner is forbidden. It is clear that the type is described on 



the basis of inadequate material ; it may represent a popular 
form of entertainment which did not attain full recognition. The 
origin of the name is unknown, for no root dim, to wound, is 

found in the language, though Dhanika asserts its existence. 



The Vyåyoga ^ is, as its name suggests, a military spectacle 



Its subject must be legendary, its hero a god or royal sage, but 
Dhanarhjaya allows a man. It is in one act, the action not 
extending over a day, and it is filled with strife and battle, the 
intervention of women as the cause of battle being excluded* 
The first two and last j unctures alone are permitted, the erotic 
and comic sentiments are barred, and the graceful manner. The 
type is old, for it is found in Bhåsa and revives later. 

The Act or Isolated Act (Anka, Utsrstikånka)^ is a single-act 
piece, whose longer style serves to discriminate it from an act of 

1 N. xviu. 78-82; xix. 43 U I^R- iii- 5i-3; SD. 517; R. iii. 380-4 (type 
yirabhadravijrfnbhatid) . 

2 N. xviii. 83-5; xix. 44 f.; DR. in. 54 ^-J SD. 514; R- iii- 329-32 (type 

D hanamjayajay d) . 
8 N. xviii. 86-9; xix. 45 f-; I^R. "i- ^4 U SD. 5^9 R- i". "4-8 (type 

Karunåkandaia) who differs. 
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a normal drama. Its subject is tåken from legend, but may be 
developed by the poet ; the first and last junctures alone are 
permitted. The hero should be human, of the common folk, 
according to the later theory. The sentiment should be the 
pathetic, and the style the verbal. The laments of vvomen 
should accompany the description of battles and fights, but these 
should not take place on the stage. Vifvanåtha gives the 
misihåyayåti as an example, but the type is not represented by 

any early play. 

The farce, Prahasana,' on the other hand, has every sign of 
popular origin and vogue. The subject is the poefs invention ; 
it deals essentially with the tricks and quarrels of low characters 
of every kind. There is but one act, and only the first and last 
junctures; the comic sentiment predominates. The Dagarupa 

recognizes three kinds; the pure is that in which hereticsj 
Brahmins, men- and maid-servants and parasites are represented 
in appropriate costume and language ; the modified represents 
eunuchs, chamberlains, and ascetics in the garb, and with the 
speech, of lovers ; and the mixed is styled so because it contains 
the elements of the Vithi, and is filled with rogues. Only tlie 
first and last are recognized by the Nåtyagåstra^ the second being 
included in the third, while Vi5vanåtha recognizes the possibility 
of there being only one hero or several, and allows the use of two 
acts in such a case, as in the Latakafnelaka, The graceful and 
violent manners are excluded. 

The monologue, Bhåna,^ has also an obviously popular 
character and origin. The subject-matter is in vent ed by the 
poet; a parasite sets forth his own or another's adventures, 
appealing to both the heroic and the erotic sentiments by 
descriptions of heroism and beauty in the verbal manner. There 
are only the first and last junctures, and but one act. The actor 
speaks in the air, repeating answers supposed to be received. 
The elements of the Låsya are specially in place, a fact which 
shows that we have here a formal version of a primitive mimetic 
performance. Vi9vanåtha gives as example the LUåmadkukara ; 
the Qåradåtilaka is one of the best known. 



\ 
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The garland, Vlth!,^ has a certain similarity to the Bhana in 
that it includes frequent speeches in the air, and is in one act. 
But It is played by one or two actors, or, according to Vi^vanåtha 
on one view found in the Nåtyagåstra^ by three, one of each 
station in rank. The leading sentiment is the erotic, but others 
are hinted at. The graceful manner is forbidden by the Nåtya- 
gåsirUy but enjoined by the other authorities, and the elements of 
the garland are available. Only the first and last junctures are 
employed, but all the elements of the plot are present. The 
theorists are sadly at a loss to explain the name garland \ it is 

suggested that the several sentiments are gathered into it as into 

a garland, or the meaning ' way * or *road ' is accepted in Heu. The 
only example given by Vi^vanåtha is the Målavikå^ which is not 
the Målavikågnimitra ; the first act of the M ålathnådhav a is 
styled Bakulavithl, but is in no sense even tåken by itself an 

example of this type. 

The later theory as seen in Vifvanåtha^ adds descriptions of 
eighteen miiior forms of drama, Uparupakas, which represent 

refinements on the original scheme. Needless to say, though 

omitted in the Nåtyagåstra^ quotations are found ascribing to 
Bharata the doctrine, though he mentions in them but fifteen 
with several variations of name;^ the Agni Pjiråna^ mentions 
eighteen with some variants of name, while a verse cited 
Dhanika ^ names seven forms of mimetic dramas, which it classes 
in conjunction with the Bhana. The age of these divisions is, 
therefore, uncertain ; the Dagarupa condescends to mention only 
the Nåtikå, but obviously knows of the existence of others, con- 
fining its scope to the main forms, as its title indicates. 

The Nåtyagåstra' mentions, in a passage suspected of inter- 
polation, but without special cause, a type of dramas Nåtl, which 
later is styled Nåtika, or lesser heroic comedy. The subject- 
matter in this view may be either legendary or invented ; ^the 
later opinion requires it to be invented as in the Prakarana, ^ - 
is the model for the Nåtikå in this regard. The hero is to be 




which 
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that of the Nåtaka, a gay king, and the intrigue consists of his 
efforts to attain marriage with the heroine, who is an ingénue of 
royal family, whom he is destined to marry, but who by some 
accident or design has been introduced into the harem in an 

inferior capacity. The lovers have to strive against the jealousy 

of the queen, a lady of mature character and devotion to the 
king, who at last is induced to sanction the nuptials. The life 
of the court gives opportunity for introducing music, song, and 
the dance as elements in the entertainment. The graceful 
manner is appropriate, and the erotic sentiment is prescribed ; 
by an excess of zeal, when the drama as usual has four acts, they 
are in theory to contain each one of the four members of the 
graceful style. A lesser number of acts \^ allowed by Dhanam- 
jaya. There is certainly not much difFerence between such a 
Nåtaka as the Målavikågnimitra and the normal Nåtikå, save 
the length, as expressed in the number of the acts, but it would 
be unwise to assert that the distinction is based on this alone. 
It is a fact that both in the Priyadargikå and the Ratnåvall the 
poet has freely enough invented his episodes, and this is a fact 
justifying the discrimiriation. 

f The little bourgeois comedy, the Prakaranikå,^ is precisely of 
the same character as the Nåtikå, save that its hero and heroine 



are of the merchant class. It is clear that it is due merely to a 
false desire for symmetry, as it is merely a Prakarana when 
judged by the three determinants of plot, character, and senti- 




ment, and Dhanika rightly rejects it as a species, though Vi9va 
nåtha admits it. 

A variant of the Nåtikå is the Sattaka,^ which differs from 
merely by being all in Pråkrit, in having no introductory scenes 
of any kind, and in having the acts called Javanikåntara. As 
the name denotes a form of dance, it is quite possible that it owes 
its origin as a species to the use of such dances in these plays. 
We have an example in Råja9ekhara's Karpuramahjai-u 

The Trotaka ^ or Totaka is merely a variant of the Nåtaka ; 
the Bengali recension of the Vikramorvagl which contains 
Apabhran9a verses and an appropriate dance of the distracted 
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king alone gives the name. The term denotes both a dance and 
confused speech, and the origin of the species need be sought only 
in this pecuHarity. The other manuscripts call it a Nåtaka. 

The other species enumerated have no representatives in the 
old Hterature, nor is this wonderful, for they show the character 
rather of pantomime with song, dance, and music than of serious 
drama ; the Gosthl ^ has nine or ten men and five or six women 
as actors; the Halll^a^ is clearly a glorified dance; the Nåtya- 
råsaka " a ballet and pantomime ; the Prasthåna,^ in which hero 
and heroine are slaves, is based on a mimetic dance; so also 
apparently are the Bhånikå,-' or Httle Bhåna, and the Kåvya, both 
one-act pieces ; the Råsaka, of the same general type, includes 
dialect in its language. The Ullåpya may have one or three 
acts, and its hero is of high rank, while battles form part of its 
subject, as they do also in the Samlåpaka, which may have one, 
three, or four acts. The Durmallikå has four acts, a hero of low 
rank,'and a precise time-table of duration of acts. The Vilåsikå 
has one act, but is interesting in that the hero has, to support him, 
not only the Vidusaka, but also the parasite and a friend (filtha- 
marda) ; the sentiment is erotic. The Qilpaka is mysterious, for 
it has four acts, allows all the manners, has a Brahmin as hero 
With a man of lower rank as secondary hero, excludes the calm 
and comic sentiments, and has twenty-seven most miscell 



constituents ; if a pantomime, it was clearly not amusing. The 



Prenkhana, or Preksana, is a piece in one act, with a hero of low 

birth, fuU of combats and hard words ; it has no introductory 

scenes and both the benediction and the Prarocanå are performed 

behind the scenes, but none of the late works which bear approxt- 

mately this title conforms to type. The ?rlgadita is in a smgle 

act, the story legendary, the hero and heroine of high rank, the 

manner verbal; the word Qri is often mentioned, or the goddess 

is presented seated and singing some verse The only play 

known of that name is the Subhadråharana of Madhava before 

A.D. 1600, which is much like an ordinary play, but contams a 

narrative verse, suggesting connexion with the shadow-drama. 

It is characteristic that the theory ignores wholly this type. 



i SD. 541. Cf. HaU, DR., p. 6 
« SD. 556 
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lo. The Influeitce of Theory on Practice 



Though we cannot say precisely at what date the Nåtyagåstra 
obtained definite form, we can be assured that by the time of 
Kålidåsa it was not merely known> but its authority was already 
accepted as binding on poets. The mere fact that Kålidåsa s 
dramas exhibit a marvellous fidelity to the rilles of the (fastra 
might be explained by the theory that it drew its principles from 
them rather than vice versa. But in his epics Kålidåsa, in due 
accord with the duty of a poet to display every form of his 
erudition, has emphatically shown a far-reaching competence in 
the terminology of the Qåstra, In the Knmårasambhava ^ ^iva 
and Pårvati watched the performance in honour of their nuptials 
of a Nåtaka in which the different dramatic manners were com- 
bined with the junctures, the modes of the music corresponded 

with the sentiments, and the Apsarases displayed their grace of 
form. There are similar references in the Raghuvanga?" The 
knowledge of the (fastra by later writers goes without sa3'ing. 
The author of the Mudråråksasa ^ depicts Råksasa as comparing 
political combinations with the work of a dramatist and giving a 
brief plan of the structure of the drama, and Bhavabhuti ^ and 
Muråri^ alike show familiarity with the terminology of the 
Qåstra as well as with its rules. The most complete proof, how- 
ever, of the domination of the theory is the absence of any 



original creations in dramatic form. There must, it is certain, 
have been a time when the genius of Indian poetry was active 
in trying and developing the new instrument of drama, but with 
the appearance of the Nåtyagåstra this creative epoch came to 
all intents and purposes to a close, and the writers of the classical 
drama accept without question the forms imposed upon them 
authority, although that authority rests on no logical or psycho 
logical basis, but represents merely generalizations, often hastj 
from a limited number of plays. 

The Nåtaka, accordingly, remains the form of drama /^r excel- 
lence^ a pre-eminence due to its comparative freedom from narrow 




^ vii. 9© f.; xi. 36 
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restrictions as well as to the submissiVe spirit of the dramatists. 
The form serves very different purposes ; it accommodates itself 
not only to the grace and charm of Kalidåsa, but to the unmea- 
sured and irregular genius of Bhavabhuti ; it permits of the 
political drama of Vi9åkhadatta, as well as the philosophical 
disquisitions of Krsnamffra and the devotional fervour of 
karnapura^s Caitanyacandrodaya, 

The Prakarana is essentially similar to the Nåtaka save in the 
social status of the hero and heroine ; the distinction between 
the Målattmådhava and a Nåtaka is far less important than the 
similarity. The Mrcchakatikå, indeed, departs from type, but 
that is not surprising now that it is known that it is based on 
Bhåsa*s Cårudatta, which is not merely the work of a man of 
unusual talent, but came into being before the rules of the drama 
had attained the binding force they later achieved. The Nåtikå, 
however, which is likewise closely allied to the Nåtaka, became 
stereotyped at an early stage, leaving no room for serious innova- 
tion ; the charms of the song and dance appear to have prevailed, 

and to have dissuaded efforts at originality of plot. The Vyåyoga 

is hardly more than an aspect of the Nåtaka ; the spirit of such 
works as those of Bhåsa in this genre is reflected in many 
passages of the Mahåviracarita and the Ventsamhåra. 

The farce and the monologue, of which we have many specJ- 
mens in the later drama, are confined to representations of the 
lower and coarser side of life, but curiously enough they fail 
entirely to achieve what might have seemed the legitimate aim 
of a vivid portrayal of the lives and manners of contemporary 
society ; tradition has proved too strong for the dramatists whose 
works deal with types, not individuals. On the other hand, we 
find practically no living tradition of the construction of dramas 
of the other five classes of the theory, Dima, Samavakåra, 
Ihåmrga, VTthl, and Utsrstikånka. We may legitimately assume 
that these were types erected on little foundation of fact, and 
that, while the theory could restrict enterprise, it could not 

induce life in forms which had no real vitality of their own. The 
mere fact that later poets occasionally patronize these forms is 
sufficient evidence of the strength of the authority of the fastra. 
It is amazing, however, that we find no serious effort to produce 
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pure comedy ; the farce and the monologue may hover on the 
borders of that form ; they certainly never attain it. 

To the force of the tradition is presumably to be ascribed the 
absence of any effort at tragedy, though its absence undoubtedly 
coincides with the mental outlook of the Indian people and their 
philosophy of life. Bhåsa has indeed been claimed as a trage- 
dian, but with complete disregard for the facts ; there is in fact 
in his dramas disregard of the aile which objects to death on the 
stage, but the slain are always evil men, whose death is just 

punishment; the tjrubhahga may to us be tragic, but that is 
because we are not adorers of Visnu who regard with relish the 
fate of the enemy of that god, the evil Duryodhana. The tragic 
sentiment is nowhere recognized, for the term (rmtdra)^ which is 
unhappily often so rendered, is the sentiment which is based on 
anger, and has nothing truly tragic in it. The idea is, indeed, 
entirely wanting in the theory as it is in the practice. 



To the developed thought of India, as it existed during the 
vogue of the drama, there was little possibility of a realization of 
the elements of which Greek tragedy is composed. The concep- 
tion of human activity striving with circumstance, endeavouring 
to assert itself in the teeth of forces superhuman in power and 
uncontrollable, and meeting with utter ruin, but yet maintaining 
its honour, which affords the spring of tragedy in Greece, is alien 
to Indian thought. Fate is nothing outside man ; he is subject 
to no ah*en influences ; he is what he has made himself by acts in 
past lives ; if he suffers evil he has deserved it as just retribution, 
and to sympathize with him, to feel the pathos of his plight, is 
really unthinkable. Death, therefore, by violence is merely a 
just punishment of crime, and it is a more refined taste than that 
of Bhåsa which bids us banish from the stage the spectacle of 
what is no more than an execution, a scene as ill-suited to the 
decorum and good taste of the serious drama ^ as to the rude 
merriment of the farce or monologue. 



^ Cf. the later view m Rorae, which forbids death on the stage, Horace, Ars Poetica^ 
183 ff., with Aristotle, Poetia^ 1452 /' 10 ff., which approvcs the presentation of death 
and other acts on the stage. 
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II. A ristet le and the Indian Theory of Poetics 

It is natural that contemporaneously with the effort to prove 
the Greek origin of the Indian drama efforts^ should have been 
made to estaWish the indebtedness of the Nåtyagåstra to Aris- 
totle's theory of drama.2 There is no doubt of the many 
parallels between the two theories. The unity of action is fuUy 
recognized in the fastra, and the rule which insists that tne 
events described in an Act shall not exceed in duration a day has 

a certain similarity to the unity of time in Aristotle,^ and is 
much more significant than such agreement as there is as to unity 
of place. The doctrine that the drama is an imitation {anukrii) 
does not differ from the doctrine of Mimesis, but there is an 
essential dislinction in what is imitated or represented ; in the 

Qåstra it is a state or condition, in Aristotle it is action, a distinc- 
tion absolutely in accord with the different geniuses of the two 
peoples. The importance of acting is common in both schemes, 
but Aristotle makes little of the dance. Both stress the plot, 
which the Qastra recognizes as the body of the drama. The 
Indian division of characters as high, middle, and low has a 
certain paralleh'sm to the Aristotelian distinctions of modes of 
depicting character as ideal, real, and inferior. The Castra, like 
Aristotle, shows appreciation of the distinction between male and 
female characters. To some degree we find in the Qastra the 
recognition of the necessity of conflict in drama, and of the 
emotions of pity and fear in the sentiment of pathos and in the 
element of the development known as Vidrava. The fastra also 
touches on the relation of the feelings aroused in the actor and 
in the audience as in the Poetics. Both recognize the use of 
significant names, and deal with the linguistic aspects of style. 

Other suggestions of Greek influence may also be adduced ; 
thus we have the mention of what seems a derivative of the 
Greek caryatides in the description of the theatre ; the mono- 
logue may be based on the Greek Mime, and we have the actual 



1 M. Lindenau, Festschrift Windisch, pp. 38 ft 

2 Poeticsy 1449 b sq, with Butcher^s trs. and Bywater 
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mention in a passage of theCåstra of Yavanas, while the descrip- 
tion of the Vita suggests derivation from the Greek parasite. 



But it is impossible to take these pieces of evidence as conclusive 
proof of borrowing ; we are, in fact, faced with the usual diffi- 
culty that, if there were borrowing, the Indian genius has known 



how to recast so cleverly and to adapt what it borrowed so 
efFectively that the traces which would definitely estabh*sh 
indebtedness cannot be found. In all the instances enumerated 
there is no doubt similarity, but there is also essential difference 
such as renders independent development of the Indian doctrine 
at least as probable as borrowing. 





IV 
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THE INDIAN THEATRE 



I, The Theatre 



The Sanskrit drama of the theorists is, despite its complexity, 
essentially intended for performance, nor is there the slightest 
doubt that the early dramatists were anything but composers of 
plays meant only to be read. They were connoisseurs, vve may 
be certain, in the merits which would accrue to their works from 
the accessories of the dance, music, song, and the attractions of 

acting; the Vikramorvagl must, for instance, have had much 
of the attraction of an opera, and as a mere literary work loses 
seriously in attraction. 

On the other hand, the existence of regular theatres for the 
exhibition of drama is not assumed in the theorists. A drama 
was, it is clear, normally performed on an occasion of special 
rejoicing and solemnity, such as a festival of a god, or a royal 
marriage, or the celebration of a victory, and the place of per- 
formance thus naturally came to be the temple of the god or the 
palace of the king. We learn often in the drama and tales of 
the existence of dancing halls and music rooms in the royal 
palace where the ladies of the harem were taught these pleasing 
arts, and one of these could easily be adapted for a dramatic 
performance. But we have from the second century B.C. the 
remains of a cave which seems to have been used, if not for the 
performance of plays, at any rate for purposes of recitation of 
poems or some similar end ; it is found in the Råmgarh hill ^ in 
Chota Nagpur, and, although it is quite impossible to prove that 
it had anything to do with plays, it is interesting to note that 
the Nåfyagåstra states that the play-house should have the form 
of a mountain cave and two storfes. 



* Bloch, Arck, Survey of India Report, 1903-4, pp, 133 fif 
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According to the (Jåstra,^ the play-house as made ready for 
performance may be of three types, the first for the gods, io8 
hands (i8 inches) long; the second rectangular, 64 hands long 
and 2fl broad ; the third triangular, 31^ hands long, the second 
being praised on acoustic grounds. The house falls into two 
parts, the places for the audience and the stage. The auditorium 
is marked off by pillars, in front a white pillar for the seats for 
the Brahmins, then a red pillar for the Ksatriyas, in the north- 
west a yellow pillar marks the seats for the Vaigyas, while the 
(Judras have a blue-black pillar in the north-east. The seats are 
of wood and bricks^ and arranged in rows. In front beside the 
stage is a veranda with four pillars, apparently also for the use 



2 



of spectators. In front of the spectators is the stage {rahga\ 
adorned with pictures and reliefs ; it is eight hands square in the 
second form of play-house; its end is the head of the stage 
{rangagtrsa\ decorated by figures, and there offerings are made 

Behind ^ the stage is the painted curtain {patt, apati, iiraskaram, 
pratislra)^ to which the name Yavanikå (Pråkrit, Javanikå) is 
given, denoting merely that the material is foreign, and forbidding 
any conclusion as to the Greek origin of the curtain itself or the 
theatre. When one enters hastily, the curtain is violently thrown 
aside {apattksepa). Behind the curtain are the actors' quarters 
{nepathyagrha) or tiring rooms. Here are performed the sounds 
necessary to represent uproar and confusion which cannot be 
represented on the stage ; here also are uttered the voices of gods 
and other persons whose presence on the stage is impossible or 

undesirable. 

The colour of the curtain is given in some authorities as 
necessarily in harmony with the dominant sentiment of the play, 
in accordance with the classification of sentiments already given, 
but others permit the use of red in cvery instance. Normally the 
entry of any character is effected by the drawing aside of the 
curtain by two maidens, whose beauty marks them out for this 

1 ii; cf. JPASB. v. 353 ff-; (^tlp^ratna (ed. TSS.), pp. 201 ff. Cf. Kåvyaml^ 

'''T7o/iht^ Greck theatre, which presents certain points of simiUrity but many of 
difference, see Dorpfeld, Vas grUchhche Theater ; Haigh, Aiitc Theatre (3rd cd.) , 
a brief sumraary is given in Norwood, Greek Tragedy, pp. 49 ff- . 

3 The theory of a transvcrse curtain (Wilson, L Ixviii) U not snppoited by evidcnce 

ot any clear kind. Cf. p. 113» ^* ^* 
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employment {dkr tir yavanikåyåJj). The term Nepathya has 
suggested an erroneous deduction as to the relative elevation of 



the stage and the foyer, for it is conceivable that it denotes a 
descending [ni-paiha) way, and it has been concluded ^ that it 
was, therefore, below the level of the stage. But the regular 
phrase of the entry of an actor on the stage {rahgåvatarand) 
would suggest exactly the opposite, a descent from the foyer to 
the stage. In the case of stages hastily put together, often for 
merely very temporary aims, it would clearly be absurd to expect 
any fixed practice, nor can we say what was the normal height of 
the stage platform. In the case of a play within a play, in the 
Bålaråmåyana of Råjafekhara, we find that both a stage and 
a tiring room are erected on the original stage, though we may 
assume that these were of a very simple structure. 

The number of doors leading to the tiring room from the stage 
is regularly given as two,^ and apparently the place of the 
orchestra was between them. 



2. The Actor s 



The normal term for actor is Nata, a term vvhich has the 
wider sense of dancer or acrobat ; terms like Bharata, or Bhårata, 

Cårana,^ Kugilava, (Jailusa, or Qaubhika have interest practically 
oiily for the history of the drama. The chief actor, whose name 
Sutradhåra doubtless denotes him as primarily the architect of 
the theatre, the man who secures the erection of the temporary 

stage, is occasionally styled * troop-head of actors {naiagåmani)\^ 
and he is essentially the instructor of the other actors in their art 
(ftåtyåcåryd)^ so that his title Sutradhåra can be used topically 
as equivalent to Professor. For this high position his qualifica- 
tions were to be numerous ; he was supposed to be learned in all 
the arts and sciences, to be acquainted with the habits and 

customs of all lands, to combine the completeness of technical 

knowledge with practical skill, and to be possesscd of all the 



1 



Weber, IS, xiv. 225. Cl. Levi, Ti. i. 374 ; il. 62. 

The Greek number was three, later five. The Chiuese stage, whxch resembles the 



Indian in itb primitive character, but has no curtain, has» two doors, one for entry 
lor exit; Ridgeway, Dramas^ &c., pp, 274 f. 

3 W. Crooke, The Tribcs and C astes o/tke N, IV. Frovinces and Oudh, li. 20 ff, 
* HiUebiandt, AID., p. la ; cf. natapåma, Eptgr. Jnd, i. 381. 
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moral qualities which an Indian genius can enumerate, To him 
falls not merely the very important function of introducing the 
play, but also of taking one of the chief parts ; thus he plays 
Vatsa in the Ratnåvall, and in the Målatlmådhava Kåmandaki, 
the nun, who powerfully aflfects the current of the drama. He is 
normally the husband of one of the actresses {ftatl\ who aids him 
in the opening scene, and who is compelled, poor woman, to com- 
bine the arduous life of an actress with the domestic duty of 
looking after her husband's material wants. She is represented 
as devoted to him, fasting to secure reunion in another Iife, pre- 
paring his meal and seeking to remove by her good works the 
dangers which threaten him, and compelled to play her parts, 
although anxious, as in the Ratnåvally over the difficulty of 
securing the marriage of her daughter to a fiancé who has gone 
overseas, or, as in the Jånaklparmaya, over the wickedness of 
another actor in seeking to take her daughter from her. 

The Sthåpaka, according to the theory, is to resemble in his 
attributes the Sutradhåra : as we have seen, to what extent he 



really in the dramas known to us was employed as distinct from 
the Sutradhåra, it is impossible to say ; the name suggests that 
he aided him in the structure of the stage, and then in his actor's 
duties. But there is no ground to assume that he really had 
disappeared as a living figure before the classical drama; the 
occasional mention of him in actual dramas as well as in the 
theory need not be artificial. We have, however, a much more 
common attendant of the Sutradhåra in the Påripårfvika, who 
appears in the prologue of many plays, and in addition acted the 



parts of persons of middle rank. He receives the orders of his 
master and passes them on to the other actors, and directs the 
operations of the chorus, as in the Venlsamhåra, He is 
addressed by his master as Mårsa, and he greets him as Bhåva. 

The other actors, of whom there must often have been many 
in pieces with crowds introduced, are to have the qualities of the 
Sutradhåra in as generous a measure as may be ; they are 
divided, however, according to their qualifications into superior, 
medium, and third-rate actors.^ The principal parts m any 
drama are, however, few ; the king, the Vidusaka, the parasite 
the heroine, and a companion are stock types. The division ol 

^ xxiv. 85 f. 
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roles IS seldom shown in the prologues, whence are derived most 
of the details of our knowledge of aclual performances. The 
Sutradhåra in the Ratnåvall and the Priyadargikå plays the 
part of Vatsa, his younger brother that of Yaugandharåyana in 
the former play and that of Drdhavarman in the latter; the 
Sutradhåra and the Påripår^vika take in the M ålatlmådhav a the 
råles of Kåmandakl and her pupil Avalokitå respectively. This 
taking of women s parts by men is not by any means the normal 

practice ; the Natl normally plays an important female part ; ^ in 

the embryo drama in the Priyadargikå we find that the heroines 
part is played by Åranyikå, and the hero's part was to have been 

performed by another girl Manoramåj but Vatsa, without the 
queen's knowledge, insinuated himself into the scene in propria 

persona. In the legend of Bharata^s exhibition of the Ldksml- 
svayamvara the nymph Urvagl is represented as playing the chief 
role, and in Dåmodaragupta*s Kuttammata, where an actual 
representation of the Ratnåvall is described, we find a woman in 
the råle of the princess. The Nåiyagåstra '^ expressly admits of 

three modes of representation ; the råles may be filled by persons 
of appropriate sex and age ; the råles of the old may be tåken by 
the young and vice versa ; and the råles of men may be played 
by women and vice versa. The taking of women's parts by men 
has, curiously enough, a very early piece of evidence, for the 
Mahåbhåsya mentions the word Bhrukunsa, which was used to 
denote a man who made up as a female.^ 

We are, it is clear, to conceive of the troupe of actors under 
the Sutradhåra as ready to wander hither and thither in search 
of a favourable opportunity of exhibiting their powers as inter- 
preters. The performance of a drama became, it is clear, in later 
times at any rate, a worthy adornment of a festive occasion such 
as a religions festival, the consecration of a king, a marriage, the 
taking possession of a town or a new estate, the return of a 
traveller, and the birth of a son. The best patrons of the actors 
might be kings, but there was evidently no lack of appreciation 
of their services among men of lesser rank but of large means. 
The later prologues give us details of the rivalry between 
different troupes. In iki^Anargfmråghava the actor declares that 

^ Cf. Karpuratnanjwl^ i. 12/13. 

^ xxvi. ; cf. xii. 166 f. s Weber, IS. xiii. 493. 
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he has come to exhibit a superior sort of drama to that played 
by a rival, and asserts that the dearest desire of a player is to 
satisfy the public and to win back the favour he has lost. 
Råja9ekhara twice introduces the motive of a competition be- 
tween actors to win the hand of an actress who has been offered 
by her father in marriage to the most adept of her suitors. 
Jayadeva invents a pleasing tale of an actor who won great 
success and reputation, inducing a comedian of the south to 
claim his name and steal his renown. The actor in revenge 
went south, and, striking up a partnership with a singer, won 
both repute and profit in the courts of the Deccan. 

The reputation of actors and actresses was low and unsavoury ; 
they are reputed to live on the price of their wives' honour 
{jåyåjlva^ rupåjlva), and Manu imposes only a minor penalty on 
ilHcit relations with the wife of an actor on the score of their 
willingness to hand over their wives to others and profit by 
their dishonour.^ The Mahåbhåsya gives equally clear testi- 
mony of the lack of chastity among the actresses or their prede- 
cessors.^ The law book of Visnu^ treats them as Åyogavas, 
a mixed caste representing the fruit of alliances, improper and 
undesirable, between Qudras and the daughters of the Vai^ya ; to 
be an actor or a teacher of the art is ranked as a lesser sin in 
Baudhåyana.* The Kujilava is described as a QHdra, who ought 
to be banished ;^ his evidence, and indeed that of any actor, is 
not to be accepted in law,® and Brahmins may not accept food 
offered by an actor,"^ a fact attested by the Sutradhåra in the 
prologue to the Mrcchakatikå who can find no one in Ujjayini 
to accept his hospitality. Actors again are classed in Manu with 



wrestlers and boxers. An actress was often, if not necessarily, 
one of the great army of courtesans ; Vasantasenå, the hetaera of 
the Cårudatta and Mrcchakatikå^ is herself skilled in acting, and 
has in her household ma idens learning to act, and Dandin in- 
cludes lessons in this art in his account of the education of the 
perfect courtesan in the Dagakumåracarita. 

On the other hand, we have traces of a higher side of the 



1 viii. 362; cf. Råmåyatia, ii. 30- 8; AuttanJmata^ S55. 
3 vi. I. 13. ^ xvi. 8. * il. I. 2. 13- 

« Aautiliya, p. 7. ^ Manu, viii, 65 ; YajR. ii. 7c 

"^ Manu, XV. 215 j Yåjn. i. 161. 
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profession, which doubtless can quite fairiy be connected with 
the gradual elevation of the drama from humble origins to the 
rank of an elaborate and refined poetry. Bharata, the alleged 
founder of the Nåtyagåstra^ ranks as a Muni, or holy sage, and 
Urvafl, a divine nymph, is treated as an actress. What is more 
important is that Bana definitely enumerates in the Harsacarita 
among his friends an actor and an actress ; Bhartrhari ^ refers to 
their friendship with kings, which is also attested in the legend 
of Vasiimitra, son of Kålidåsa's hero Agnimitra, who was slain 
amidst his actors by his enemy. Kålidåsa himself represents 
Agnivarna, king of Raghu's h*ne, as pleased to compete with 
actors in their own speciality. Vatsa, in the Priyadargikå^ is 
prepared to play a part without question, and Bhavabhuti in two 
of his prefaces asserts his friendship with his actors. In truth, 
men who could effectively declaim the stanzas of Bhavabhuti 
must have possessed both education and culture ixv a high degree, 

have been very different from the acrobats and jugglers, 
dancers, and others whose humble occupations account for the 
censures of the la w books and the Arthagåstra. 





The Mise-en-scene and Represeutatioft of the Dra ma 



We have no trace in the drama of any attempt to introduce 
scenery into the representation. The curtain remained as a 
background throughout the entertainment, and it was in the 
main left to the imagination of the spectator, aidcd by the 
descriptions of the poet, to conceive the beauties of the situation 
bupposed to be presented to his ^y^^, We have for this conclu- 
sive proof, if any were needed beyond the silence of the text- 
books, in the abundant stage directions which accompany the 

text of our dramas, and are found even in the fragments of 
Agvaghosa. When actions such as watering a plant were 
ascribed to an actress, no serious efFort was made to bring in 
plants and perform the ceremonial of watering ; on the contrary, 
she went through a mimicry of the process, which was enough 
to satisfy the audience. The king may mount a chariot, but no 



effort is made to bring onelfor this purpose; he merely goes in 
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elaborate pantomime through the action of gettmg up off the 
ground, and the audience, trained and intelligent, realizes what 
has happened. At the beginning of the gakuntalå the gazelle 
which Duhsanta follows is not a real animal, but the Sutradhåra 
tells us that the king is pursuing a gazelle, and the actor, who 



epresents the monarch, by his eager gaze and his gestures 



reveals himself as in the act of seeking to shoot the deer. To 
pluck flowers is merely to imitate the movements of one who 
really does so, and an actress with any skill has no difficulty in 
persuading an audience by her marks of agitation that she is 
escaping from the attacks of a bee. 

There is thus no tedious attempt at realism, though the 
dramatists vary in the care with which they avoid the absurd in 
their use of conventions ; the works of Bhasa show doubtless an 
excessive tendency to allow of straxn being placed on the credu- 
lity of the audience. The exits and entrances of the characters 
are often abrupt and unnatural, but the drama was not primarily 
intended as a realistic copy of events, and doubtless was not felt 
unsatisfactory by the audience. Nor, it may be remembered, 
has perfection in detail in any form of ceremonial ever made 
a strong appeal to Indian minds ; in the most gorgeous celebra- 
tions there will occur, without exciting surprise or comment, 

strange deviations from western canons of good taste and 
elegance, 

To a limited extent, however, use was made of minor proper- 
ties, which are classed under the generic style of model work 
{ptista)} The Nåtyagåstra distinguishes three forms of such 
objects; they may be made up [sandhima) from bamboos 
covered with skins or cloths; or mechanical means might be 
employed {vyåjima) ; or merely clothes {vestitd) used. We hear 
of the making of an elephant in the Udayanacariia ; the Mrcclia* 
katikå owes its name to the toy cart which appears in it ; the 
Bålaråmåyana has mechanical doUs, and doubtless there were 
represented houses, caves, chariots, rocks, horses, and so on ; 
monsters with animal heads and many arms could be made of 
clay and bamboos, and covered with cloths ; we are expressly 
told that weapons must not be made of hard material, but that 

^ N. xxi, 5 ff. Masks may have been used for animals, but not normally as m 

Greece ; cf. ZDMG. Ixxiv, 137, n, 2. 
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stocks of grass, bamboos, and lac may be made to serve, and 
naturally gestures served in lieu of hard blows. 

The dress- of the actors is carefully regulated, especially as 
regards colour, which evidently was regarded as an important 
item in matters of sentiment. Ascetics wear garments of rags 
or bark; those in charge in the harem red jackets, kings gay 
garments or, if there are portents described, garments without 
colour. Åbhira maidens wear dark blue clothes ; in other cases 
dirty or uncoloured garments are prescribed. Dirty clothes 
indicate madness, distraction, misery, or a journey ; uncoloured 
garb, one engaged in worship or some solemn religious service, 
an interesting survival of antique custom, while gods, Dånavas, 
Gandharvas, Uragas, Yaksas, and Raksases, as well as lovers 
and kings, normally wear gay clothing, 

Colour,^ however^ is by no means confined to garments ; the 
actors are expected to adorn themselves with paint of hues 
appropriate to the råles they play. There are, on one theory, 
four fundamental colours, white, blue-black, red, and yellow, 
from which others are developed, for instance pigeon colour by 
mixiag the first two; a reddish yellow (^-anra) from mixing 
the last two is also recorded. It or dark {gyåma) is given as suited 
for kings, while happiness is indicated by it. Kiråtas, Barbaras, 
Andhras, Dravidas, the people of Kågi and Kosala, Pulindas, and 
the people of the Deccan are to be black {asita) ; the (p ikas, 
Yavanas, Pahlavas, and Bålhikas ^ are to be reddish yellow ; 
Påiicålas, ^urasenas, Måhisas, Udras, Mågadhas, Angås, Vangas, 
and Kalifigas are to be dark (gyåma), as also Vai9yas andQudras in 
general, while Brahmins and Ksatriyas are to be reddish-yellow. 

Naturally the hair * attracts attention ; Pi9åcas, madmen, and 
Bhutas wear it loose ; the Vidusaka is bald ; boys have three 
tufts of hair, and so also servants if it is not cut short : the 



maidens of AvantI, and usually those of Bengal, wear ringlets, in 
the case of women of the north it is worn high on the head, and 
otherwise plaits are usual. The beard may be bright in hue, 
dark, or bushy. There is also the same tendency to stereotype 

^ N. xxi. 

» N. xxi. 63 ff.; Lévi, TI. i. 388; ii. 69. Cf. the Mahåbhåsya, iii. i. 36; 
Yåjiiavalkya, iii. 163, 

5 Also read Pahravas and Bahlikas. Cf. Kdvyamzmanså, pp. 96 f. 
* N. xxi. 
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the ornaments, made out of copper, mica, or wax, and the gar- 
lands carried by the various personages; Vidyadharis, Yaksls, 
Apsarases and Någls carry pearls and jewels, while the latter are 
at once recognizable by the snake's hood rising over their heads, 
as are Yaksas by a large tuft of hair. 

The dress and appearance of the actor thus serve in some 
measure to carry out his duty of representation {abhi7taya\ of 
presenting before our eyes the states or conkitions of the 
personage for whom he stands. This is the Åhåryåbhinaya, the 
first of the four agencies enumerated by the Nåtyagåstra. He 
has also to perform the duty of representation by speech {våcika)y 
using his voice to convey the dramatist*s words, and by exhibit- 
ing i7t propria persona the appropriate physical counterparts of 
the feelings and emotions of the characters {såttvikåbhinaya). 
Finally, he has specially to concentrate on the expression by 
gesture {åhgikåbhinayd) of the feelings which he is supposed to 
experience. In this regard most detailed rules are given, doubt- 
less from the technique of a period when more importance 

attached to gestures than later seems natural. Each member of 

the body is singled out for description ; deep significance lies in 
the mode in which the head is shaken, the eyes glance, the brows 
move ; cheek, nose, lip, chin, and neck can all be used to convey 
subtle senses. The hands are invaluable for this purpose ; the 
different manæuvres with the fingers can convey almost any 
possible combination of meanings to the person sufficiently 
acquainted with the Nåtyagåstra to understand them. But 
other parts of the body down to the feet are valuable ; great 
care is bestowed on their postures, and the gait is invaluable in 
distinguishing classes of persons and their deeds. Darkness 
need not artificially be induced ; movements of hands and feet to 
indicate groping are enough ; one set of movements shows the 
mounting of a chariot, another the climbing up to the top of 
a palace ; if the garments are puUed up, the crossing of a river is 
plainly shown ; if the motions of swimming are mimicked, clearly 
the river is too deep to wade; a dexterous movement of the 
hands shows that one is driving, and similarly one can mount an 
elephant or a horse. 

1 Cf. the Abhinayadarpana of Nanclike9vara, trs. by A. Coomara-^wamy and G K 
Duggirala, Cambridge, Mass., 191 7. 
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It is characteristic of the nature of the Indian theory that, 
while it descends into enormous detail, it leaves alone to all 
intents and purposes the obvious duty of defining precisely the 
relation of the varieties of representation described as Såttvika 
and Ångika. The true relation is that under the head of 
Såttvika are described the physical states, which are deemed 
appropriate to feelings and emotions, while the Ångika prescribes 
the precise physical movements which express most effectively 
both psychic states and physical movements, which cannot be 
conveniently presented on the stage. The division accordingly 
is unscientific, and, acute as is the investigation of t\\c Nåtyagåstra 
in detail, it is far from satisfying as a whole. 

The importance of such accessories to the representation as 
garlands, ornaments, and appropriate garments, is emphasized 

' Måtrgupta, who admits a specific form of sentiment styled 
Nepathyarasa, a fact which illustrates the effect produced in the 
mind of the spectator by the details of the mise-e7i-schie. The 
same impression may be derived from the elaboration of the 
stage directions in the dramas, comparable only to such as are 
given, for instance, in Mr. Bernard Shaw's productions. It is 
clear that they were intended not only for the direction of the 
actors in actually performing one of the pieces, but as instru- 
ments to aid the reader of the drama in realizing mentally the 
form of the representation and in appreciating, therefore, the 
dramatic quality of what he studied, Moreover, we have inde- 
pendent evidence which aids us in seeing how complete these 
directions are. A fortunate chance has preserved in Dåmodara- 
gupta's Knttanlmata} written in the reign of Jayåplda of Kash- 
mir in the eighth century A.D., an account of the perfoi-mance of 
the Ratnåvall of Harsa. The description is incomplete, but it is 
perfectly clear that it was played exactly in accordance with the 
stage directions which have come down to us, embedded in the 
text of the drama as we have it. 

The actual performance of the play was preceded, as we have 
seen in describing the theory of the drama, by preliminaries, the 
essential aim of which was the securing of the favour of the gods 
for the play to be represented. Of the varied elements of the 
preliminaries special importance seems to have attached to the 
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praise of the world guardians {dikpålastttti), and the reverence 
paid to Indra's banner. A reed with five knots is selected which 
is called Jarjara ; the five sections are painted white, blue-black, 
yellow, red, and a mixture of hues ; banners of every colour are 
tied to it, and the supplication is made to Ganefa, the god who 
removes obstacles and favours literature, and to the guardians of 
the quarters of the world. 

A religious aspect is given also to the mingling of the 
pigments, the materials employed being yellow arsenic, lamp 
black, and red among others. The arsenic is formally addressed 
as being created by Svayambhu for the purpose of serving as a 
pigment ; then it is placed on a board with fragments of brick, 
the whole reduced to fine powdcr, and mingled, and then used as 
pigment.^ 

The time of the performance is not in many cases stated, but 
in a number of plays, including the Målatlmådhava^ Karnastm- 
dan, and the embryo drama in the Priyadargikå, we find it 
assumed to be the moment when the sun is just appearing.^ The 
beat of drum announces the beginning of the drama, the pre- 
liminaries, often reduced to little more than a vocal and instru- 
mental concert of brief duration, are completed, and the 
benediction pronounced, to be followed by the prologue proper 



and the drama 




The Audience 



A drama like the Sanskrit demanded the full attention of 
a cultivated audience, and it is assumed or expressly asserted, as 
in the dramas of Kalidåsa, Harsa, and Bhavabhuti, that the 
spectators are critical and experienced. The Nåtyagåstra^ 
requires from the ideal spectator {preksakd) keen susceptibility 
and excellent judgement, with ability to make his own the feel- 
ings and emotions of the characters depicted by the actors. But 
it is admitted that there are the usual degrees among the 
spectators, good, medium, and indifferent; the question of the 
success of a drama depends on the judgement of the critic 
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SamgJtadåmodara , 39. 

Cf. Nllakantha»s reason for the aUeged abbreviation of the Mrcchakatikå (L 



TL i. 310). 
» xxvii. 51 ff.; Lévi, TI. li. 6a ff. 
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iprågnika), who Is to possess every possible good quality to fit 

him for the delicate task. The audience, as it is to share the 
feelings of the characters, is expected to show them by the usual 
outward signs ; laughter, tears, cries, hair standing on end, jump- 
ing up from their seats, clapping with the hands and other mani- 
festations of pleasure, horror, fear, and other sentiments are both 
proper and natural. 

The rules for placing the patron at whose bidding the drama is 
performed, Sabhåpati, and his guests, are elaborate.^ He sits 
himself on the Lion Throne, the equivalent of the royal box, with 
the ladies of his harem on the left, and on the right the person- 
ages of highest importance. such as the vassal princes of a great 
king like Harsa. Behind the latter are the treasurer and other 
officers, and near them the learned men of the court, civil and 
religious, including the poets, and in their midst the astrologers 
and physicians. On the left again are the muiisters and other 
courtiers; all around are maidens of the court. In front again of 
the king are Brahmins, behind the bearers of fans, radiant in 
youthful beauty. On the left in front are the reciters and 
panegyrists, eloquent and wise, Guards are present to protect 
the sacred person of the sovereign. 

How far the dramas were viewed by the public in general we 
cannot say ; the rules regarding the play-house contemplate the 
presence of Qudras, but that is a vague term, and may apply to 
a very restricted class of royal hangers on. We have the general 
rule^that barbarians, ignorant people, heretics, and those of low 
class should not be admitted, but such prescriptions mean very 
little. There must, it is clear, have been the utmost variation in 
the character of the audience according to the place and circum- 
stances of representation. At great festivals, when plays were 
given in the temples, there must have been admission for as many 
as could be crowded in ; in private exhibitions the audience may 

well have been more select. The fact that the dramas must 
have been largely unintelligible to all save a select few of the 
audience would not matter much; a drama was essentially a 
spectacle ; in many cases its subject was perfectly familiar to the 
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SamgitarainSkara, 1327 fif. ; Lévi, TI. i. 375 ff. Cf. Kåvyamlmdhså, pp. 54 f. 
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audience, and the elaborate use of conventional signs must have 
been enough to aid many of the audience in foUowing roughly 
the nature of the proceedings. 

When such dramatic exhibitions became rare we do not know : 
is certain that in the eleventh century in Kashmir they were 
not uncommon ; Ksemendra advised aspirants to poetic farne to 
improve their taste by the study of such representations,^ 
Doubtless the Mahomedan conquest seriously affected the 
vogue of the classical dramaj which was obnoxious to Maho- 
medan fanaticism as being closely identified both with the 
national religion and the national spirit of India. The kings, 
who had been the main support of the actors and poets alike, 
disappeared from their thrones or suffered grave reverses in 
fortune. The tradition of dramatic performances gradually 
vanished. Other causes conti'ibuted to this end; the divorce 
between the language of the stage and that of the people steadily 

with the passage of time made the Sanskrit drama 
more and more remote to the public, and the Mahomedans 
made it lose its position as the expression of the official an 
court life of the highest circles.^ 

1 Kavikantkåbkarana, p. 15. 

a A certain revival of displays occurred in the nineteenth centnry; e.g. the 
Ciirayajna of Vaidyanatha VåcaspatJ Bhattacarya, writteu for the festival of Govmda 
by request of the Raja of Nadiyå about A.D. 1820. The Cakkyais of Malabar still 
act Caktibhadra»s Afcaryamanjari and Knla9ekharavannan's plays, as well as Act III 
of the Pratijndyaugandhardyana, under the style of Mai^rankanåtaka ^d the 
Någånanda ; JRAS. 1910, p. 637 ; Pratimånåtaka (ed TSS.), p. xl ; A K. and 
V. R.Pisharoti,^«//^/.« of School of Or imtal Studies, IILi. 107 ff., who mamtam the 
impossible vie w that Bhasa's plays are compilations or adaptations of the eighth centnry 

holding that the Camdatta is an adaptation of the Mtcchakatika (contrast 
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later 



p. 131), the Praumanataka is later than Kalidasa, and tte Amt^a th«i Dan^„> 

The genealogy of Rama lu the Fratima (W. 9 f-) « 'hat of KaUdasa but « ako 
Pulic, and Dandin. of course, is not the inventor of the Katha Barnett ^B,U^u,, 
ra i" 35) acceptV piharotf. views. holding tlxe ;\5.«yaf&/ W M«3hatith^^[iV«/«»«, 
v 8/9) to be LjManubM^a (tenth century). but this is whoUy agamst Ae cont^rt, 
L Ba^netfs v,ew « surely incompatible .ith *« pnority of *« CWo.^. to the 
MrcchakaHka which he admits. and the absence of Maharastn. Cf. also p. 341. 
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Abhayadatta, m the Mudråråksasa, 206. 
Abhayadeva, kmg (a. D. 1229-32), 254. 

Abhayakumåra, minister of Qrenika, 260. 
Abhayapåla, kmg, 254. 

Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, 96, 97, 117, 
213. 

Abhinavagupta, writer on poetics, 103, 
220, 291, 294, 318, 319, 320, 338, 342, 

343» 344- 
Abhiråma, commentator on the (^akun- 

_ tala, 154. 

Åbhiras, a people, 129, 335, 337, n. i. 
Abrupt dialogue \udghåtya\ 328, 341. 
Abrupt rem ark {ganda) y 329. 
Abiise, m ritual, as one source of drama, 
24, 25. 

Achievements of the Sanskrit drama, 
276-88. 

Active, for middle, and vtce versa^ in 
Bhåsa, 120. 

Actors and Actresses, 360-4; number 
of, 66, 1 10, 345, 346, 347; opening 
dialogue of, 340; feelings aroused in, 
316» 320, 321, 324, 355; see also 
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Grant hi/: as ^ (^aubhikas, ^ailusa, 

Acts, 60, 61, 301. 305, 345-51- ' 
Address, conventional modes of, 314; as 
evidence of date of dramatic ongm 
. 69-71. 

Adisura, of Bengal, 212. 
Ådityasena, of Magadha (a.d. 671), 212. 
Adultery, as an allegorical character, 255 
Advaita foim of Visnu doctrine, 251, 252. 
Aerial car, journeys m an, 190, 229, 233, 

246» 255. 
Agastya, a seer, dialogues of, in the 

Rgveda^ 14. 
Aghoraghanta, a priest, 188, 313, 328. 
Agni, god of fire, dialogue of, with the 

gods, 21 ; saves Avimåraka, loi ; saves 

Sitå, 105. 
Agnimitra, a prince, hero of the Måla- 

vikågnimttra, 147-9» ^^5» 3^4* 
Agnivarna, a prince, 364. 
Agon, dramatic contest, essential to drama 
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Aihole inscription (a.d. 634), mentions 

Kålidåsa, 146. 
Aischylos, 75, n. 2, 196, 197. 
Ajayapåla, king(A. D. H73^6), 258. 



Aj itåpi^a ( A, D 81 3-50), king of Kashmir, 
- 291. 

Åjivika, in drama, 85. 

Akalajalada, grandfather of Råjajekhara, 
231. 

Aksa, son of Ravana, 246. 
Alakå, a city, 190,* 194. 

Alexander of Macedonia, his love of 
drama, 59. 

Alexandria, as source of Greek influence 
on India, 60. 

Alkestis, dramatic silence of, compared 

With that of Sl tå, 1 1 o. 
Allegorical drama, Buddhist, 83 

later, 251-6, 

Allegorical personages, in Bhåsa, i 
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a charactenstic 



of the Gauda style, 332. 

Ammål Acarya, author of the Vaianta 
ttlaka^ 263 

Anahilapafaka, 269, and see Anhilvåd. 
Ånandaråya, author of the Jtvdnandana 

- 253« 

Anandavardhana, writer on poetics, 2i2j 
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94 




Anangaharsa Måtraraja, author of Tåp^ 

vatsaj åj acartta, 220. 
Anang<imanjari, a hetaera, 263. 
Ananga9ekhara, a Vita^ 264. 
Anangasenå, a hetaera, 36 1 . 
Anasiiyå, friend of Qakuntalå, 1 53, i 
Anayasindhu, an evil king, 261, 262. 
Andhrabhftyas, dynasty, 129, 
Andhraja, speech, 337, n. i. 
Andhras, a people, 335, 336 ; colour of 

366. 
Angada, envoy to Ravana, 119, 190, 247, 




Angås, a people, colour of, 366. 

Anger {krodha), as basis of sentiment, 333. 

Anhilvåd, literary actmty at court of, 

243; diWflT J^tf Anahilapataka. 
Anticipatory scene {ankamukkd)^ 302 . 
AntigonCy of Sophokles, possibly known 

in India, 59 
Antig 



a character impossible in 

Sansknt drama, 278. 
Apabhran9a, 89, 122, 15I, 175, 187, 336, 

n. I, 350. 
Apatouria, 38. 
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Apsarases, divine nymphsj 17, 40, 48, 96, I Aulularia^ form of name, 64. 
100, 1 1 a, 114, 265, 303, 339, n. 3, Au9mari, wife of Pururavas, 156. 



. 352» 3<57. . ^ 

Aianyakå or Aranjakå, heroine of the 

Friyadarpkd^ 173, 174, 176, 362. 
Arhants, views of, on the path of salva- 




Kfsna, 99 



i 



tien, 183 
Arista. a demon killed 

* « 7 

106. 

Arisiåha, author of the Suhrtasamkirtana, 

248, n. 7. 
Aristotle, 39, 64, 279, n. i, 287, 337, 

n. 2, 354, n. I, 355. 
Arjuna, a demon, 99. 
Arjuna, a Påndava, 48, 96, 97, 213, 214, 

215, 218, 265, 266, 268, 320, 329. 
Arjunavarman, Paramåia of Dharå (a.d. 

1211), 256. 
Arrian, notes Indian love for song and 

dance, 44, n. 2. 
Års AmortSi of Ond, 285 
Arsenic, used for pigments, 369. 
Alt of Bhåsa, 105-10; Mrcchakatikåy 

134; Kåhdasa, 155-60; Harsa, 175-7 ; 

Mahendravikramavarman, 182, 183 ; 

Bhavabhuti, 192-6; Vi9akhadatta, 208, 

209 ; Bhatta Nårayan, 214, 215 ; Ya90- 

varman, 222, 223; Muråri, 229, 230; 

Rajafekhara, 235, 236; Jayadeva, 246; 

Krsnami9ra, 253. 
Arundhati, in the Uttar ar åmacarita^ 192. 
Åryabhata, astronomer (a.d. 499), 146. 
Åryaka, in the Mr cchaPatikd y 64, 129, 

130, 132, 133, 135- 
Aryan, conquers (Judra, m the Mahavrata 

ritual, 24. 
A9okadatta, and the Råksasas, 193, n. 2, 

A9okan dialect, compared with that of 

A9vaghosa, 86, 87. 
A9vaghosa,' dramatist, 43, 58, 70, 72, 74, 

77» 80-90, 93, 94, 95, 158, 161, 251, 

292, 3"» 336. 
A9vajit and (Jåriputra, 81. 

Asajjåti, a comic Brahmin, 261. 

Ascetics,howaddressed, 314; appropnate 

to a Prahasana, 348. 

Asides, 304. 

Aspirates, reduced in Bhasa, but not in 

A9vaghosa, to A, 121. 
Astonishment (vismaya)^ as the basis of 

the sentiment of wunder, 323. 

Astrologers, where placed in the audi- 
torium, 370. 

Asura Maya, magic craftsman, 52. 

A suras, demons, 41, 267. 

Atharvan, dialogue of, 15. 

Atreya, the Vidiisaka of Jimutavahana, 

- 177- 

Atreyi, an ascetic, 191. 

Audience, 369-7 1 , and see Spectators. 

Auditorium, ^59, 370. 



Authenticity of Bhåsa*s dramas (very in- 
effectively attacked in BSOS. III. 1. 
107 ff.), 91-3. 

Avadhuta, see Krsna. 

Avalokitå, pupil of Kåmandaki, 193, 303, 
362 

Avanibhajana, epithet of Mahendravi- 
kramavarman, 182. 

Avanti, use oi Bkutabhdsd va, 287. 

Avantisundari, wife of l<åja9ekhara, 232, 
288. 

Avantivarman (a.d. 855-83) of Kashmir, 
^ patron of poets, 204, 220. 
Ayogavas, actors lanked as, 363. 
Åyus, son of Urva9i, 62, 151, 156, 157. 



Båbhravya, chamberlain of Vatsa 



173- 
Båhlika, or Bålhika 

366. 



7 



i 



people, colour ofj 



Bake hai y of Euripides, 59. 
Baktria, Greek rule in, 57. 
Baladeva, 48. 

Bala-Vålmiki, sobriquet of Muråri, 325. 
Ball, bmding of, performed in a dramatic 

manner, 32, 36, n. i. 
Ballet, 48, 275, 351. 
Bana, the Asura, 242, 243. 
Bana, writer (a.d. 625), 29, 76, 91, 171, 

182, n. 3, 366. 
Bana, see Våmana Bhat|a Bana. 
Bandhurå, a go-between, 262. 
Barbaras, speech of, 336 ; excluded from 

theatres, 370. 

Barygaza, Bharukacchå, as port through 
which Greek influence came, 60. 

Battles, in the drama, 347, 351. 

Baudhåyana, censures actors, 363 . 

Bearer of fans, where placed m the audi- 
torium, 370. 

Benediction, seeJVdndi and Bhayatavdkya, 

Bengal, Sanskrit used in, 287. 

Bengali recension, of the Vikraniorvaa, 



15 



the Cakuntalå 



54 



5 



the 



VenJsamhdra, 219 
Bernhardt, Sarah, 322, n. 2. 

Bhadanakas, use of Apabhran9a by, 287. 
Bhadravati, elephant, 108. 

Bhaguråyana, in the Mudrdråksasa, 205 

235- 
Bhariavanand a , a magician, 254. 

Bhamaha, writer on poetics, 102. 

Bhånudatta, views on sentiment, 319. 

Bhånumati, queen of Duryodhana, 



3 



> 



5 



9» 300 



Bharata, alleged author of the Ndtya 

fastra, 12, 41, 150, X91, 343» 344» 349 
,^,62,364. 
Bharata, brother of Råma, 189, 224» 
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Bharata, son of Duhsanta, 154, 157. 

Bhårata tnbe, 30. 

Bhåravi, poet, 265, 284. 

Bharhut sculptures, dance represented on, 

350, n. 2. 
Bhartfhari, poet, 366; celebrated in the 

B hartr karimi'vedaj 248 . 

Bhartrmentha, 232. 

Bhasa, dramatist, 42, 5^ ^^» 7c>» 73» 74, 
87, 9T-126, 147, 161, 185, 187, n. 2, 
243, 270, 286, 292; 300, 301, n. 4, 305, 

311» 335» 336, 34^ 342, 346, 347» 353» 
354, 371, n- 2, 

Bhåskaradatta, a Maharaja, 204. 
Bhåskara Kavi, author of the Umfnatta- 

råghava^ 268. 
Bhåt, reciters, 30. 
Bhatta Gopala, grand father of Bhava- 

bhGti, 186. 



in Kålidåsa, 160 
theory of life, 28 
Brahmin, 8 

3 



Bhavabhcti, 197 




77 



8 



8 



283 



the Vidusaka^ 3 1 o, 3 1 1 ; add ress 



of, 3 14 ; as hero of the Prakarana^ 346 
the (^ilpaka, 351 ; seatsfor, 359; colour 
of, 306 ; where placed in the anditoriam, 

370. 
Brajbhåshå, 41. 

Breach of alliance {samghdtya) , 337. 

Buddha, the, 81, 83, 87, 179; statues of 

the, 58 ; as a dramatic character, 306. 

Buddharaksita, in the MålaHmadhava^ 




Buddhism, disapproved, 252, 253. 
Buddhist monk, 135; nun, 193, 33 
Buddhists, and the drama, 42, 44 



74 



75, 284; addressed as Bhadanta, 314 



Bhatta LoUata, doctrine of sentiment, Cahamåna, Visaladeva Vigraharaja, 248 



3X^. 



Bhatta Narayana, author of the VenUam- Cakkj 



Caitanya, the saint, 247, 294 



håra, 83, 212-19 



plays by, 37 



or Cåkyars, performance of 



Bhattanatha Svamin, on date of Murari, Cakora, Candraketu, prince of, 1 29 



poetics, 29 



» 



225. 
Bhatta Nayaka, writer on 

317» 318» 320, 321. 
Bhavabhuti, dramatist, 42, 139, loi, 180- 

203, 209, 217, 225, 226, 227, 232, 239, 
247. 257, 271, 281, 284, 297, 301, 311, 

343. n. I, 352» 353, 364- 
Bhima, a Pa^dava, 95, ^6, 97, 109, 213, 

214, 215, 216, 218, 266, 304, 329, 340. 

Bhxmadeva II, the Cålukya, 2 56. 

Bhimata, author of Svapnadagånana, 239, 

Bhime9vara, procession of the god, 248. 

Bhlsma, preceptor of the Kauravas, 97. 

Bhoja ( 1 1 th cent.) , wnter on poetics ( JR AS . 

19231 P- 545 ffO> H3, 325, n. I, 331. 
Bhujanga9ekhara, a Vtiaj 263, 204 

Bhurivasu, a minister, 187. 

Bhtiias, honoured in the preliminaries of 

the drama, 340. 
Bhuvanapala, minister of Samgråmasinha, 

249, 

Bidy apati Thåkur, Maithili dramatist, 2 43. 

Filhana. author of the Karnasundafi, 




Bimbisara, king of Magadha, 43 



Bloch, Th 



the Greek origin of the 



Indian theatre, 67 



Bourg 



Comedy, see Prdkarana and 



Prakaranika* 



Boy 



ggested marriage 



motif, 



34, 235, 256 
Brhannalå, a euouch, 335. 
Brahma, as creator of the Nåtya^astra 



Cakrasvamin, festival of, 266 

Calm, as a character, 254; hero, 305 

Calm (^ånta)i sentiment, 324, 332, 351. 
Cambay, 248, 249. 
Camunda, the gciddess, 388, 234, 
Cånakya, in the Mudrdråksa$a,t2^ 205 ff, 

34T, 344. 
Candabhargava, curse of, 125. 

Cnndalas, 99, 133, 33^, n. i, 337. 

Candåli, 99. 

Candanadasa, m the Mudråråksasa^ 205 fi", 

Candanaka, Pråkrit used by, 141. 

Candapåla, a king, 234. 

Candra, Candraka, orCandaka, dramatist 

168-70. 
Candradasa, an author, i68. 
Candragupta, in the Mudrårdksasa 

205 ff., 341. 
Candragupta II, probable patron of Kali- 

dasa, 146. 
Candraketu, prince of Cakora, 1 29. 
Candraketu, rival of Lava, 191, 200. 
Candra9elxhara, commentator on the pat 

kuntald, 154. 
Candravarman, of liita, 234, 235. 

Candravati, 247, 265. 
Canura, slam by K^sna, 48 



y 



•!• 



9 



12 



3,41 



Brahmadeva, of Raypur, 270. 

Brahmin and hetaera, dialogue of, 39, 73 

Brahmmical supremacy, in Bhasa, iio 



Capivh of Plautus, 64. 
Cårayana, a VidQsaka, 235, 300. 
Carudatta, hero of the Cårudatta, 104, 

116, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135,136, W 

40, 3 
Carvaka, atheist, philosopher 



T4 



52 



Caryatides 



I « 



, ^/w 



ssibly imitated in the Indian 



theatre, 355 



Castana, a K satrapa , Gy 
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Caste system, denounced by A9vaghosa, 

80. 
Causative, and simple verbal forms, con- 

fused m Bhåsa» 120, 121. 
Cave, mountain, similanty of theatre to, 

358. 
Cedi era, 129. 

Cerebral sibilants, produce strenglh of 

style, 332. 
Cerebralization of «, in Apvaghosa^s 

Pråknts, 86, 87, 88, 12 r. 



with reduction of consonant groups, in 
Bhasa, 121. 

Competitions for poets, 286. 

Compound letters, produce strength of 

style, 332. 

Compounds, 217, 274, 332, 333 ; irregular 
forms in Bhåsa, 121. 

Conclusion {mrvakana) as fifth juncture 
of the drama, 299. 

Concubinage, as an allegorical character, 

55 



Cerebrals, other than «, produce strength Confiscation of property of persons dying 



of style, 3 3 
Ceylon, kmg of, father of Ratnåvali, 1 7 



313 



Challenge {utthåpaka)^ '3^2*1 
Chamberlain {kancuktnj, 

priate to the Frahasana, 348 
Change of action {parivartaka\ 327 



Character drawinp-. 28 



Bhåsa 



Mrcchakatikå, 134» ^ 35» J 37; Xålidåsa 
155-9; Harsa, 176, 177: Bhavabhuti 
, 194; Vi9åkhadatta, 208, 209 

; Råjacekhara, 



193 

Bhatta Nåråyana 

335 



5 




Characteis in the drama, 305-14, 355. 

Characteristics of the Sanskrit drama 

88. 

Charcoal burners, speech of, 337, 
Cheatmg {chala)^ 329; in the Samava- 

kåra, 346. 
Chess, 2 

Child, mode of address of, 314, n. 2. 
Chmese stage, 360, note 2. 
Cistellariaj f orm ofname, 64. 
Citramåya (Citramåyu), friend of Råma 
223, 

Citraratha, associated with Indra 




94 



90 



i 



Clay elephants, children play with, 320. 
Clearness, of style, 331, 332. 

Coarseness of iht Frahasanas and Bhånas 
264. 

Cock-fights, 263, 285. 

Colour of curtain, 359 ; dress of actors. 



366 



parti cipators in dramatic per 



formances, 35, 36, 37, 366 ; sentiments, 

324 ; Indra's banner, 369 ; pillars of 

the auditorium, 359. 

Combats, in the Dima^ 347 ; the Pren- 
khana, 351. 

Comedy, Greek, origin of, 39, n. 2 



miluence 



of 




on Sanskrit drama 



• It 



Comedy, Sanskrit drama deficient 



high 



m 



forms of, 280, 354, and see 



Nåtaka, Nåtikå, and Prakai . 
Comic dialogue {prapanca), 328. 
Comic {hasya) sentiment, 323, 324, 347, 

348, 35 ^ 
Compassion, as a character, 254. 

Compensatory leugtheaing of a vowel, 



without heirs, 253 
Conflict in character, un-known to Indian 



drama 



> 



78, 279 



appro- Confusion, as an allegorical character 



25 



25 



55 



*0»> *Z*y -«54» ^66» 

Conjunct consonants, produce strength of 



C 



tyle, 332 



truggle of, unknown in 



Sanskrit drama, 279 

Consequents {anubhåva), in dramatic 
theory, 3150 

Constmction, immediate, of an object by 
aitificial means {samksipti\ 327. 

C ontem plation , as an allegoncal char- 
acter, 252. 

Contentment, as an allegorical character, 

252 

Contest, as essential element of the drama, 

45, 278. 
Contmuance (avala^iia), 328. 

Contmuation scene (ahkåvatåra) ^ 302. 

Contractions, irregular, in Bhåsa's Sanskrit, 
120. 

Cora Indians, dramatic ritual of, 18, 19. 
Corpse, revival of, as dramatic motif, 

, ^59. 
Cosmopolitan character, ascribed to the 

Mrcckakatikdj 139, 140. 
Courteous, hero, 307. 
Courtesans, see Hetaerae. 
Courtiers, where placed in the auditorium. 



370 



Coui 




as patrons of the drama 




Crassus, lason and the head of, 59. 

Cl eat ion of object by magic {vastuithd 
^/Æ«fl), 327. 

Creeper, Urva9l transformed into a, 150, 

Critique of life, lackmgin Sanskrit drama. 

160, 195, 196, 197, 280, 281, 354. 
Cult, as an allegorical character, 252. 
Curse, as a dramatic motif. 



57, 158 



125, 



53 



, 



Curtain of theatre, 61, 67, 68, 113 
colour of, 359 (cf. Elizabethan c 



with colours 



varymg 



India 



cordmg to subject, GIL. iii. 



ac- 

77, 
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Dadhittha, a monkey, 233. 

Daityas, propitiated in the preliminaries 

of the drama, 339, n. 3. 
Daksmavartanåtha, commentator on the 

Meghaduta^ 145. 

Dåmodara, 99, and see K|'sna. 
Dåmodaragupta, author oi the Kuttanl- 

mata, 171, 362, 368. 
Damodarami9ra, redactor of the Mahå- 

nat aka f 270. 
Dånavas, demons, 267, 339, «. 3, 366. 
Dance, 12, 15, 16, 25, 26, 42, 44, 45, 50, 



bly 



58, 112, 160, 



291, 296, 338, 350 



1 



Dandin, author, 104, 129, 193, 221, 330, 

363. 
Dantivarman, dubions name of a king, 304. 

Danturå, a go-between, 261. 

Da9apura, use of Bhutabhaså in, 287. 
I)a9aratha, a king, 100, loi, 189, 226, 

22S, 232, 245. 
Da9åiha lestival, 42. 
Date of tihåsa's dramas, 93-5. 
Dead, worship of, and drama, 46, 47. 
Deaih on the stage, 105, iio, 140, 293, 

354. 
Deccan, coloui of people of the, 366; 

diamatic performances in the, 363. 
Deceitful hero, 307. 
Declme of the drama, causes of, 242-4. 
Denu-godb, as hei oes of the Dimay 347 
Demons, as heroes of the Dima^ 347, and 

see Daityas, Dånavas, Råksasas. 
Dénouevicnt {kårya^y as an element of 

the plot, 298; wonder appropriate in 

the, 325. 
Debire, as a character, 251. 
Determinants {vibhdva), in dramatic 

theory, 315 ff. 
Deus ex machina, Gauri as, 175, 176. 
Devaji, father of Råmakjrsna, 274. 
Devaki, mother of Krsna, 40, 98. 
Devanågarx recension," of the (^akuniaiåy 

154» ^56'» the Vikramorva^y 151; the 

Ve nis am har a f 219, 

Devapåla of Målava, 249. 

Devarata, a minister, 187 

Devasomå, a damsel attached to a (Jaiva 

mendicant, 182, 185. 
Deva SQri, Jain sage, 259, 260, 
Development (garbhd), third juncture of 

the drama, 299. 
Development of affection ^narmagarbha)^ 

3^7. 
Devil, in mediaeval mystery plays, 24, 

39- 
Devotion, as a sentiment, 325, n. i. 

Dhanadeva, father of Ya^ahpåla, 254, 



20 



• !• 



Dhanarhjaya^ writer on poetics, 292, 321, 
3-85» 328, 339» 340. 347- 



Dhånamjaya, in a Buddhist drama, 84. 
Dhane9vara, father of Jyotirigvara, 261. 

Dhanika, writer on poetics, 220, 223, 271, 

293, 350» 366. 
Dhanika Pan^ita, 293 

Dhåravarsa, pnnce of Candråvati, 247, 
265. 

Dharini, a queen, 148, 149, 155, 159, 163, 
165. 

Dhåvaka, Uiisreading for Bhåsa, 171. 

Dhirasmha, father of Jyotiri9vara, 261. 

Dh!re9vara, family, 261. 

Dialogue {samlåpd)^ 327. 

1 )ialogues of the Veda, allegcd dramatic 

character of the, 13-23. 
Digambara Jainism, 252. 
Diggers of undergi ound passages, speech 

of (cf. JRAS. 1923, p 591), 88, 336 
Dignåga, alleged enemy of Kålidåsa, 145. 
Dionysos, Greek god, 6^, 

Dionysos, Indian, i.e. ^iva, 42, n. 1. 
Dionjsos MeUnaigis, 38. 
Discrimination, as a character, 251, 252, 
254, 255. 

Disguise, of girl as boy, as motif, 234, 



2 



35- 



Disguise, assumed on the stage, 303. 

Disgust {jugupsa\ as the basis of the 

sentiment of horror, 323 

Dithyramb, and drama, 39. 

Divibion into acts, 60, 61. 

Division of sentiment, not allowed in the 

drama, 278, 279. 
Doors of the stage, number of, 360. 

Double consonant, with short vowel, m 
place of single consonant and long 
vowel, 121. 

Double entendre, 304. 

Drdhavarman, uncle of Våsavadatta, 173, 

1 74» 360. 
Dhrstadyumna, slays Drona, 2 1 3. 

Dhrtaråstra, a king, 96, 106, 117, 214, 

216, 218. 
Double letters, produce strength of style, 

332- 
Dramatic elements m Vedic ritual, 23-7 



337, 



n. I, and 



Dramilas, speech of the, 

see Dravi^as. 
Draupadi, wife of the Pandavas, 63, 97, 

212, 213, 214, 218, 233, 265, 266, 270. 
Dravidas, speech of, 336, 337 ; colour of, 

36<5.* 
Dream, as motif, 303 ; truthful in early 

hoors of morning, 234. 
Dress of actors, 366, 
Drinkmg, as an allegoiical character, 

255' 
Drona, preceptor of the Kauravas, 97, 

213. 
Drop, or expansion (btndu)^ as an element 

of the plot, 298. 
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Duhika, variant of Durduka, 231. 

Dnh^ana, 312, 214, 216. 

Duhsanta (Dtisyanta), a king^ bero of the 

gakuftialåj 153-5, 397, 341, 365. 

Dumb actors, 53, 373, 

Dundubhi, 328. 

Daracara, a pupil, 261. 

Duration of acts of certain dramas, 346, 

351- 
Durduka, father of Raja9ekhara, 231. 

Durgåpuja, festival in Bengal, 262. 

Durmukha, in the Uitarardmacarttaj 190, 

329- 
Durvåsas, an ascetic, 153, 158, 368, 298. 

Dniyodhana, chief of the Kauravas, 38, 

> 96, 97, 106, iio, Ul, 214, 212, 

314, 315, 216, 318, 266, 278, 300, 304, 

309» 329» 354- 
Dnty, as superior to private interest, in 

Kalidasa, 153, 154. 

Eclecticism of classical age of Sanskrit 

literature, 384. 

Egoism, as a character, 252. 

Ekbatana, Greek artistes at, 59. 

Elements of the plot {arthap-akrtt), 298, 
399. 

Elephantj artificial, to contain men, 337 ; 



n. 2 



terrifies people in the street, 264, 
Elephants, escape of, as dramatic motif, 

,,.193, 357. 
Elision of consonants, not in A9vagho§a, 

86 ; in Bhåsa, 131; with compensatory 

lengthening, 121. 
Emotion ipkåvd), 277, 278, 296, 316-26. 
Energy {uisaha), as basis of heroic senti- 

ment, 323. 

Enigma {ndlika), 329. 

Epics, and the drama, 27, 28-31, 42, 45, 

47, .49» 58, 63, 75, ^(i, 281, 282, 397, 
original form of, 21-3. 

ÉpidicuSf of Plaatus, 64. 

Episode {patåka)^ 297, 298, 299. 

Equivoke, as dramatic motif, 304. 

Erotic {frngåra\ sentiment, 278, 323, 

324» 34^, 347i 349» 35©, 35^ J metré 
and stylc appropriate to, 331, 332. 

Eunuchs, 313 j in the Prahasana, 348. 
Euripides, 59, 196, 197, 279, n. i, 282. 
Exalted, hero, 305, 306. 
Exciteinent, sentiment of, 365. 
Exegesis, as an allegorxcal character, 252. 
Expansion {pindu)^ as element of the 
plot, 398, 346. 

Fainting, as a dramatic motif, 192, 234, 

238. 

Falth, as a character, 25 

325, n. I. 
Faith in Vis^u, as a character, 253 
Falsity, as a character, 252. 



sentiment 



j 



Farce {prahasana), 182-5, 260-3, 280, 

29<5, 309^ 348- 
Fate, I40, 277, 278. 

Fear, sentiment of, 319, 324, 325. 

Festivals, occasions of performance of 

dramas, 362. 
Fifth manner, existence of, denied, 338, 

n. I. 
Fifth Veda, nature of the, 12, 13 
Fighting {samphetd)^ 328. 
Figures of speech, 116, 117, 311, 330 



> 



33 



333» 334 



Fire, imagmary, as a dramatic motif, 103, 

173. 
Fleet, Dr. J. F., theory of origin of Cedi 



era 



» 



29 



Flesh-eating, as an allegorical character, 

255. 
Flesh-offering, to the ghouls of the ceme- 

tery , 1 88. 
Forest dwellers, speech of, 347. 

Fortune of the City, as an allegorical 

character, 255. 
French borrowings from the classics, 68. 



Friendship 



Bhavabh uti 



9h 



96 



sentiment of, 325, n. i. 
Frog hymn (RV. vil. 103), 19. 
Funenil games, and the origin of drama 

47. 
Fury, sentiment of, 320, 323, 324, 347 



metre and 
332 



tyl 



ppropnate to, 33 



9 



Gamblers {dlvyanf)^ language of, 141 

336. 
Gambleres hymn (RV. x. 24), 19. 

Gambling, as an allegorical character 

25.*?- 
Ganadåsa, a dancing-master, 148 



Gandhara. art of 



to Greek art, 




Gandhåri, wife of Dhrtaråstra, 214 



Gandharvas 



7 



3, 40, 100, 



339 



n. 3 ; dress of, 366 
Gane9a, propitiated m the preliminaries 

of the drama, 369. 
Ganga, river-goddess, 190, 191, 193, 245 
Gangådhara, author of the Gangadåsa 

pratåpavilåsa, 251. 
Galland, see Vlthi, 
Garland of Farne, an allegoncal character 

354- 
Garuda, 79, 100, 175, 179. 

Gåtrasevaka, in the Fratijnåyaugandha- 
råyanUj 108. 

Gaucia, or Gandl, style, 202, 331, 335. 

Gauri, thegoddess, 174, 175, 176, 278. 

Gautama, the Vidusaka of Agnimitra. 

148, 155- 
Gay, hero, 305. 



English Index 



379 



Gazelle, magic, in the Kama legeud, 221, 
Gedrosians, knew Greek drama, 59. 
Geldner, Prof. K., theory of dialogue 

bymns in Veda, 22, 23. 
General (sénåpatt), exalted hero, 306 

31a. 
Gentleness, as an allegorical character 



354- 
Germ {bXjd) 




element of the plot 



Gesture, 279, 338, n. i, 364, 365»,3<57. 
Ghana9yåma, anthor of the Ananda' 

matijarX^ 257. 
Ghatikå9ata, see K^ sna. 
Ghatotkaca, son of JBhima and Hidimbå 



95 



I 




Prakrit used 



> 



character 



wv,, 109, III, 313 

Gobam**, a character, 

by, Z(>, 87. 
Godavari, river goddesi 

345- 
Gods, as heroes of the Dima^ 347 ; in the 

Samavakåra^ 346 ; dress of, 366 ; char- 

acteristics of, 260. 

Goethe, views of, on Kalidåsa 



> 



'» 



, 280 
G oha, in the Mr c chakatikå y 1 36 

Gokulanatha, anthor of the Amrtodaya^ 

253» n- 3. 343» 

Good Conduct, as an allegorical char- 
acter, 254. 

Gopala, father of Åryaka, 129. 

Gopala, patron of K;rsnami9ra, 251. 

Gopinatha Cakravartin, author of the 
Kautukasarvasvay 262. 

Gopis, co wherd esses, lo ved by Kysna, 40, 
274. 

Gori Isapa, a Mahomedan, 250* 

Graceful (kai fikt) manner, 326, 327, 346, 



347 » 34 



7 



350 



• • 



the main of female 



G races, of the heroine, 3 1 o. 
Grammarians, evidence of, as to drama- 

31-6. 
Grammatical, peculiarities, in Sansknt, 

85, 86; in Prakrit, 86-9, 121, 122. 
Grandeur, 195, 196. 
Great Dionysia, plays produced 
Greece, absence in 

dramatists, 288. 
Greek asti ology, known to Kalidåsa, 146. 
Greek drama, compared with Indian, 2763 

277, 279, n. 2,280, 281,311; originofj 

37-39; stage for, 360. 
Greek mfluence on the Sanskrit dramaj 

57-68, 355, 356. . 

Guards, present in the auditorium, 370. 

Guha, a forest chief, 228. 

Guha, son of Qiva, 170, 

Guhasena, of Valabhi, 275. 

Guhyakas, propitiated in the preliminaries 

339» ^'^' , , .1 . N 

Guildsmen, or rich merchants {prestfitn) 

languagc of, 87, 141, 336. 



Gimabhara, epithet of Mahendravikrama- 
varman, 182. 

Guna^hya, author of the Br hai kat hå ^ 52, 
103. 

Guptas, dynasty, 60, 144, 281, 334; of 
Magadha, 2x3. 



Hair, how wom on the stage, 366, 367 

Hala, or Satavåhana, 74, 76; refers 

drama, 45, n. i. 

Hamartia, Anstotelian doctrine of. ; 



n. x. 



79 



48 



58 



« 




Hammira, a Mahomedan invader, 
249, 250. 

Hansavatl, a queen of Duhsanta 
160, 

Hanumant, 63, iii, 113, 190, 227, 245 

246, 266, 269. 
Happy ending, necessary m drama 

n. 2, 140, 278, 354. 
Håra, the god, 240, 241. 
Haradatta, on Mahåbhåsya, 34. 
Harem life, effect on drama, 65, 280. 
Haribrahmadeva, of Kaypur, 370. 
Håricandra, a poet, 91. 

Hanhara, autior of the Bharirhari^ 
nirveda^ 248. 

Harihara, brother of Mådhava, 268. 

Hari9candra, tale of, 240. 
Harisinha, of Simraon, 261. 
Harlequm, origin of the character of the 

39- 
Harsa, dramatist, of Kanyakubj 

606-48), 42, 85, 103, 155, 170-81,204 
239» 256, 378, 384, 303, 305, 3". 325 
355, n. 3, 368 
Harsa, Candella, king of Jejakabhukti 

239. 
Harshness, as an allegorical character 

255- 
Hastigiri, lord of, 268 

Haughty, hero, 305 



3 



«L« 



307» 347 



enemy of the hero, 307, 308. 
Hemacandra, Tain author, 225, 243, 254 



i 



55> 258, 260, 273 



75 



Hemakuta, place of abode of Mårica, 

154- 
Hemangada, a Vidyådhara, 329. 

Hemangf, a heroine, 263. 

Herakleidai, of Euripides, known in 

India, 59. 
Heresy, as a character, 253. 
Heretics, parodied m the Frahasana, 348; 

excluded from spectacles, 370. 
Hero, ln Sanskrit drama, 305-7, 323 ; 

should be on stage dunng each Act, 

140, 301 ; appropriate to several types 

ofdrama, 345-5»- , , »r-.-r- 

Heroic comedy, see Nåtaka and Natika 



lleroic ivlra) 



323» 34^> 



38o 



English Index 



metre and style appropriate to, 331, 

332. 
Heroine, in New Comedy, 62 ; in Sanskrit 

drama, 308-10; m different types of 

play, 346-8, 350, 351. 
Heroism, 165, 168, 177, 195, 211,278. 

Hertel, Prof. J., theory of the origin of | Infinitive, form of, in A9vaghosa, 87. 

Intemal juncttires, see Antar asandkt * 



Indra, dialogiies nitroducing. 14. 15, 19; 

monologueofdfunken, 18, 19; referred 
to, 267, 303. 

Tndra's banner, origin o^ drama in festival 

of, 41, 369. 
Indra III, Rastrakuta, 239. 



the drama, 16-18 
Hetaera drama, Buddhist, 84, 85 



Hetaera 



62 



33, 313» 334, 335» 346 



form of names of, 313 

Hidimbå, wife of Bhlma,95, 96, 106, 109, 
313. 

Hillebrandt, Prof. A., view of origin of 
drama, 25, 35, 36, n. i, 39, 49, 50, 51, 



5 



53 



Hindi, vernacular drama m, 243 

Hmdu revival under the Guptas, 60. 

Hippolytos, of Euripides, 279, n. i. 

Histoncal drama, 248-51. 

Hiuen Tsang, 170, 284. 

Hoemle, Dr. A F. R., theory as to identity 

of Vikramåditya, 144. 
Hoh festival, 41. 

Horrible, descnptions ot the, 192, 223, 
Honor, sentiment of, 319, 320, 324, 325; 
metre and style appropnate to, 33 

332. 
Horse sacrifice, ritual abuse in, 25 
Agnimitra and Samudragupta, 149 



, 



of 



Hultzsch, Prof. E 



date of Murari 



325 



, 



59 



Human sacrifice, as motif, 259. 

Humorous speech {vyåhårct)^ 329. 

Humour, 136, 159, i6o, 177, 192, 2ti. 

Hunas, 144, 145, 168. 

Hunters, speech of, 347. 

Hunting, miseries of, 152, 160. 

Huth, G., views on date of Kålidåsa, 145 



n. I 



order of his poems, i ^*7 



lason, actor, 59. 

Idealism of Sanskrit drama, 276. 

Illummator {dtpaka)^ a fjgure of speecl 

33». 
Imitation, of Afvaghosa (Buddhacaritc 



6o)* by Bhasa, 1 1 8 
of Bhasa, by Kålidåsa 



24-6 



by 



Bhavabhuti, 187. n. 2 ; in the Mrccka 
katikåy 131, 140. 

of Kålidåsa, by Harsa, 175, 176; by 
Bhavabhiiti, 193. 

of the Mrcchakaiikå (wrongly ques- 
tioned in JRAS., * 1923, p. 592), by 
Vi9akhadatta, 208, 

Incident {prakatt), 297, 298, 299. 

Incoherent talk {asatpralåpa)^ 329. 

Indian philosophy, the product of the 
Brahmins, 276. 

Individuality, of characterization, not 
aimed at in Sanskrit drama, 282, 353. 






Interval of time, between Acts, 301. 
Intoxication {mada)y as a dramatic motif, 

303. 
Introduction {a7nukhd), 328. 

Invention of the poet, when allowed, 277, 

296, 297, 346, 348, 349, 
lonian, equivalent to Greek, and also used 

more widely, 61 . 

Iråvati, a queen, in the Målavikågni- 
mitra, 148, 149, 155, 157. 

Irony, in Bhasa, 119; m Bhavabhuti, 
192, n. I, 194. 

Irregulanties of Sanskrit, in A9vaghosa, 

85, ^^\ in Bhasa, 120, 121. 
I9 varasena , an A bhira prince ,129. 
I-Tsing, 168, 171. 

Jagadl9vara, author of the Håsyårnava, 
261, 262. 

Jagajjyotirmalla, ffaragaurivtvåka by, 
76, n. 2, 247, 248. 

Jagannåtha, writer on poetics, 325. 

Jain Måhåråsfii, 256. 

Jaina allegorical drama, 253-6. 

Jainism, 252, 253-6. 

Jains, and drama, 45, 46, 253-6, 286. 

Jåmbavant, a bear, 227, 228, 229. 

Janaka, of Videha, 189, 190, 202, 223, 

227, 228, 245, 271. 
Jangamas, cnticism of the, 263. 
Jantuketu, a doctor, 261. 
Jarta, victory of, over Hfinas, 168. 
Jatåyu, a vulture, loo, 189, 194, 228, 229, 

245- 
JåtukamT, mother of Bhavabhuti, 186. 
Javan drama, 57. 

Jayadeva, author of the Gjtagovtnda, 40, 
272. 

Jayadeva, author oi \ht Prasannarågkava, 



6, 242, 244-6, 27 



363 



Jayadratha, of Smdhu, 96, 213, 215. 

Jayake9in, the Karnåta, 256. 

Jayantasihha, son of Vastupåla, 248. 

Jayaprabha SOri, teacher of Råmabhadra 
Muni, 259. 

Jayasmha Sun, author of the Hammlra- 

madamardana, 248-50. 
Jayatala, king of Mewår, 249. 
Jayataladevl, wife of Viradhavala, 250 



Jayåpi^a 

71, 3^8 



779-813), of Kashmir 



Jester, see Vidusaka. 

Jhåmkls, of Bombay and Mathurå, 33 



English Index 



381 



Jlmutavåhana, hero of the Någånanda^ 

T»?^. i*7K. I'?'?. I70. ^OK. ao6. aaa. a-jfi. 



I74> I75> 177» ^79, 305,306, 323, 326. 
Jinainan^ana, author of the Rtitnåra- 
pålaprabandha^ 256. 

J vasiddhi, in the Mudrdråksasay 205, 

207. 
Jnananidhi, teacher of Bhavabhuti, 186. 
Jnanarå^i, a Bhågavata, 263. 
Jogimårå cave, 54, 86, 89. 
Jones, Sir William, 160. 
Judgement, as a character, 251, 252. 
Juncture {sandhi), 298-300, 346-51. 

Jyotirl9vara Kavi^ekhara, author of the 
Dhurlasamågama, 261. 



Kabandha, headless demon, 228. 
Kadi, or Kadi, Milacchrikåra^s preceptoi 

250 
Kaikeyi, wife of Dagaratha, 100, tot 

189, 227, 328 

Kaiyata, on the Mahåbhåsya 33. 

Kalacuris, a royal house, 226, 23 



> 



the Målaflmadhava 



9 



Kalahansa, in 

313. 
Kalakantha, friend of Måruta, 257. 

Kålapnya, probably Mahåkala, the deity 



of Ujjay 



> 



86 



Kalhana, histonan, 129, 168, 220. 
Kålidåsa, dramatist, 42, 58, (i^y 76, 9 



93 



43-67, I 



5, I30, 



24-6 



7 



9 



29 



7 



39 



97, 239, 243, 256, 275 



43-07» *9^, ^^97, -^^y» *^ti -«0^, 'i 

80, a8i, 284, 291, 292, 297, 309, 31 



334, 343 



I, 352, 353, 355, 0-3,364 




•11 



^•^m 



Kalinga, king, enemy of Vatsa, 173, 174 
Kalingas, colour of, 3 " 
Kahnjarapati, Bhimafa described as, 239. 
Kahph of Baghdad, 250. 
Kalivatsala, a licentious king, 262. 
Kaliya, a demon foe of Kysna, 99, 106, 

Kama, worship of, 172. 

Kamandaki, in the Målanmådhavay 187 

188, 193, 302, 361, 362. 
Kanakalatå, a heroine, a 64. 
Kanakalekha, a princess saved by Man 

tragtipta, 193, n. 2. 
Kanarese v 



ords, found in a Greek 

comedy, 60, n. 2. 
Katicana Pan^ita , author of the Dkanam- 

jayæoijaya^ 266. 
Kånci, descnbed m iht Matiavtlasa, 183. 

Kaniska, king, 58, 70, 72. 

Kansa, uncle of Krsna, 32, 33, 34» 35» 36, 

37, 38. 40, 45, 4^, 73, 98, 99, l^^- 
Kanva. foster-father of Cakuntala, ; 



5 



} 



88 



59 



en- 



153» 302, 303, 325. 
KapålakuiQ^ala, a sorccress, : 
KapSlika, in the Mitrånanda 

deavonrs to sacriBce MadanamaHfarf. 

193. n. 3. 

Kapålikas, 313* 



84. 



Kapalin , in the McdtaviUsa , 182, : 

Kapittha, a monkey, 333. 

Karna, ally of the Kauravas, 96, loo, 

,, 115) 213, 214,215. 

Karna, king of Cedi, 251 



Karnadeva Trailokyamalla, of Anhilvåd 




Karnapu raka, slave of Vasantasena, 141. 
Karnasundarl, a princess, 356. 
Karnlsuta, text-book by, on gambling, 

134* 
Karpata, an authority on thieves' prac- 
tice, 182. 

Karpuramanjari, a princess, 234, 335. 

Kårtyayani, a deity, 99. 

Kåpi, colour of people of, 366. 

Kagipati Kaviraja, author of the Mukun- 
dånanda^ 264. 

Kågmiri, recension of the Qakuntdlå^ 1 54 
Kashmir, dramatic exhibitions in, 371 ; 

pronunciation of Sanskrit in, 

Hunas in, 144 
Kåtayavema, commentator on 




Kalid 



5 



J 



54 



Kåtyåyana, ihe grammanan, 31. 
KaumadT, heroine of the Kaumudfmi 
trånanda, 258, 259. 



Kaundiny 
82" 



the Cåriputraprakarar 



Kauravas, 265, 302. 
Kaugalyå, mother of Råma, 191, 195. 
Kaugåmbi, scene of the ^ainåvalx^ 171, 
Kaugiki, m the MåUwikågnimitra, 148 

155, 156» 162, 165, 308. 
Kavikarnapura, author of the Caitanya 

candrodayay 84, 85, 353. 
Ka viputra, or Kaviputrau, dramatists, 9 1 



7 



8, 147 



**/j **", '-'M' 
Kaviraja, an ancestor of Raja^ekha 



231. 
Kåvya, Sansknt, 7 

83, 384 



75 




tyle, 115 



, 



Keepers of drink shops, speech of, 88 

336. 
Ke9ava, 48. 

Kejm , a demon foe of Krsna, 99. 
Keyuravarsa, Yuvaråja, of Tripuri, 232. 
Kharavela'of Kalinga, 89. 
Kharpara Khåna, a Mahomedan, 250. 
Khasas, a people, speech of, 337. 
Kicaka, death of, 63, 97. 
Killing of animals forbidden by Kumara- 

påla 
Kings, 



> 



53 



as patrons of liteiature, 286 ; of 



actors, 




heroes of the drama 



ipeech of 



345. 347» 350» 366. 
Kiråtas, 312; colour of, 3 

336. 
Kirtivarman, king of Jejakabhnkti, 25 

Kolahalapura, city of uproar, 263. 
Komudagandha, a Vidu\(ika, 84. 



382 



English Index 



Konow, Professor Sten, tlieory of origm 



of drama, 25,49,54 



of, 



66, Sl. 92, 94, 95, 139, 130, 141, 204 
235 

Kordax, 42, n. i. 
Korybantes, 20. 



Kosala, king, enemy of Vatsa, 172, 177 




Kosalas, a people, colonr of, 366. 
Kotilinga, Ynvaråja of, 264» 
Kouretes, ao. 

Krpa, ally of the Kauravas, 213, 214. 
Krpåsundarl, a pnncess, 254, 255. 

Kr^åjvins, foUowers of Kr9å9va, 31. 
Krsna,i7, 26, 32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42 

45» 4S, 49. 6o> 73> 83, 97» 9S-100, 106 
107, no, 130, 213, 215, 247, 257, 264 
266, 267, 270, 272, 374, and see Våsu 
deva and Vi snu, 

Krsna Avadhiita Ghatika^ata Mahåkavi 
author of the Sarvavinodanåiaka, 267. 

Krsna Kavi, author of the Cartmsthåya- 
yati^ 268. 

Krsnamachari, R., author of the Våsan- 
tikasvapna^ 251, 

Krsnami9ra, author of the Prabodhacan- 

drodaya, 84, 85, ri2, 251-3, 353. 
Krsnami9ra, author of the V%ravijaya^ 




Krsna Sun, father of Mahadeva, 246 

Krakucchanda, a Buddha, 43 



Ksatriy 



66, 8 

for, 359 




colour of, 366 



Ksemendra, of Kashmir, 236, 240 



> 



3 
Ksemif 

'23-,-4i 



47 



or Ksemendra, dramatist 



Kula9ekharavannan, author of the Tapa- 
tJsamvaranasLtiåSubkadrådhanamjaya 



24 



37 



n 2. 



Kumåra, the god, 267 ; grove of, 150. 

Kumåradåsa of Ceylon, alleged connexion 
With Kålidasa, 143. 

Kumåragiri, king of Kon^avidu, 151. 
Kumarapåla, Caulukya, king of Gujarat, 

253» 254, 258. 
Kumaravihåra, at Tharapadra, 254. 

Kumarila, alleged to be a teacher of 



BhavabhQti, 186 
Kumbhakama 




of Ravana, 228, 23 



OJ 



Kumbhilaka, servant of Vasantasenå, 141 

Kumudacandra, a Digambara teacher 
260. 

Kumudika, a hetaera, 133 
Kuntibhoja, a king, loi, 109. 



Kurafigi, a princess 
Kurus, 96, 97 

Ku9a, son of Råma, 30, 31, 191, 192 
Ku9alaka, a spy, 349. 
Kusana, Kusana, dynasty, 59. 



Kuvalayå, an actress, 43. 

Kuvala) amålå, princess of Kuntala, 234 

235. ' 



Ladies, of the harem, where placed in the 
auditorium, 370; sée also Heromes and 
Hetaerae. 

Lagidai, rule of, in Alexandria, 60. 

Laksmana, brother of Råma, 42, loo, 

105» "5» ii9> 189, 190, 223, 226, 227, 
228, 229, 245, 246, 269, 271, 303. 

Laksmana Månikyadeva, patron of, 
author of the Kautukaratnåkara, 263. 

Laksmana Sun, author of the Dillisdm' 
råjya, 251. 

Laksmi, the goddess, 268, 274. 
Laksmipati, a prince, 258, 259. 

Laments, of women, permitted in the 
Anka, 348. 

Language, of A9vaghosa, 85-9 j Bhåsa, 



20-2: Mrcchakatikd 



dåsa 



66 \ Harsa 



81 



40-2 



Kali 



kramavarman 
Vi9åkhadatta. 



Mahendravi 




Bhavabhuti, 203 
1 2 : Bhatta Nårå 



yana, 219; Rajajekhara, 236. 
Lanka, mythical home of Ravana, not 
Ceylon, 190, 194, 

Lata, use of Praknt in, 287. 
Lava, son of Råma, 3: 



> 



9 



95 



I 



33 



24 



9 



94 



Låvanyasmha, son of Tejahpala, 249, 
Legendary origin of the dramatic art, 1 2 

13 ; of the theory of drama, 290. 
Legends, altered in the drama, 297, 346 

348» 
Letter, as a dramatic motif, 63» 303. 

Thiåtre tndien of, 5 



I 



Prof. S 
theory of origin of the drama, 
views on the origin of the Vidåsaka^ 

72; 



5 



the Qakas and the drama, 69 



> 



95 



96 



66 

other references to, 128, 208 
Life, lack of criticism on, 160 

197, 280, 28r, 354. 
Light-hearted , hero, 305. 
Lion throne, royal box, 370. 
Literary antecedents of, and influences on 

the Sanskrit drama, 75-7 
Literary drama, 56, 273, 

Lokanatha Bhatta, author of the Krsna- 
bhyudaya, 268. 

Lopåmudrå, legend of, 14, 19, 

iS of memory, as a dramatic motif. 



Lo 



53. 297 



Love, as a character, 151. 

Love, as a diamatic motif, 278, 285, 286 



310 



basis of 



in Bhåsa 



38 



107 



Mr a hakatikå 



323; 324 



Kålidasa 



59 



30 



Candaka, 169 



? 



Harsa, 180; BhavabhQti, 196, 198, 199 



Bhaffi 
238 



Nåray 



9 



Råja9ekhara 



English Index 



383 



Lovers, kinds of men, and women, 307-9. 

Low moral character of actors, 55, 363. 

Loyal, hero, 307. 

Liiders, Prof. Heinrich, theory of origin 



of the drama, 33, 34» 35» 53i ^7 



Ly 



choruses, Aristot 



view as to, 



337 



Lyric stanzas, in the drama, 379, a 81, 382 
and ste Verse. 

Madana Balasarasvati, author of the Pari 

JåiamaHjart , 356. 
Madanamalå, a hetaera, 134 

Madanamahjari, 



and a Kåpålika 
261. 



93 



Madanavati, a female character, 260. 
Madanikå, in the Mrcchakatikå, \ 35. 
Madayantika, m the Målanmådkava, 188, 

193* 
Madhava, author of the Subhadråharana, 

268, 342, 357- 
Madhava, hero of the Målatim ådhava^ 

62, 139, 187 ff., 306,308. 
Mådhavascna, a prince, 1 47. 

Madhuka, a seer, 99. ,, , - - 

Madhusudana, redactor of the Mahana- 

taka^ 270, 271, n. i, 273. 

Madhyama, in the Madhyamavyåyoga, 

Madncss, of Puruiavas, as a dramatic 
motif, 150. 

Magadhavati, a hetaera, 84. 

Magha, poet (date , Jacobi, SBAW., 1923, 




p. 214) 



) 



84 



/2, 



73 



Magic, III, 334. ^ 

Magic arts, in the RainavalJ^ 1 

in the JPriyadarpkå, 174 ; in the Någw 

nanda, 175. , , 

Maeic gazelle, in the Rama legend, 221. 
^ ^ - • invisibihty, 101, 



Magic ring, conferring 



112. 



Magicians, tricks of, 



73, 173, 176 



34 



Mahadeva, author of the Adbhutadarpana, 

346, 347. 
Mahadeva, father of Jayadeva, 244. 
Mahakala, deity of Ujjayini, 186. 
Mahakavi, ancestor of Bhavabhuti, 186. 
Mahanindaka, a holy man, 262. _ 

Maharaja Bhaskaradatta, father of \ 19a 
khadatta, 204. 

Maharana Meru, of Raypur, 270. 

Maharastn lyric, 146, 
Mahasena, Pradyota, loa, 130. 
Mahåvira, speech of, 87 ; idol of, 254. 
Mahavrata rite, relation of, to drama, 21 

34, a<5, 37, 39» 45i 5V73s^?^^ ^^, 
Mahayana school, 80 ; Greek mtluence o] 

the, 58, 
Mahayatrika, a comic astrologer, a03. 

Mahcndrapala, of Mahodaya, 233. 






Mahendravikramavarman, an author, 93, 
182-5. 

Mahe9vara, father of Qankaralåla, 270, 
Mahiman Bhatta, wnter on poetics, 394, 
322. 

M ahipala , of M ah od aya, 332. 
Måhisas, colour of, 366. 
Måhismntl, capital of the Kalacuris, 326. 
Mahomedan infiuence on decadence of 
Hindu drama, 242, 371. 

Maitreya, a character m the Kaumudl- 

mitrånanday 259 
Maitreya, Cårudatta'*? VHusakay 139. 

Makaranda, m the Målailmådhcoia^ x 88, 

193» 308. 338. 
Makaranda, friend of Mitrananda, 259. 

Målati, in the Malattmadkavay 187 ff., 

308. 
Målava era, 144. 
Målavika, heroin e of the Målavikågni- 

7niira^ 62, 63, 148, 149, 158, n. i, 159, 

165, 3 
Malayaketu, m the Mudråråksasa ^ 205 f. 

Malayavati, heroine of the Ndgånanda 

1 74, 306. 
Mallikå, herome of the Malhkåmåmta, 

257, 258. 
Maiimatha, commentator on Kåhdåsa, 



145 



I 



■> 



Målyavant, minister of Råvana, 189, 
194, 227, 228, 329, 233, 246. 

Mammata, writer on poetics, 171, 295, 

323, 324- 
Man about town , 385. 

Man of taste, 318, 368, 370. 
Mandåkmi, a magician, 357, 258. 
Mandale9vara Bhatta, father of Madhava, 

268. 
Mandara, Mount, 98. ^ 

Mandarika, a friend of a Vtta, 264. 

Mandårikå, a servant, 313* ^ , . , 
Mandasor Pra9asti (a.d. 473), imitates 

Kålidåsa, 140. 
Mandodan, wife of Ravana 
Manicuda, legend of, 16S. 
Manifestation of affection {narmasphotay 

y^iz,, author of the Bhairavånanda 

348 
Mankba, poet, 7 



tT« 




3 



25 



59 



332 



Manners or styles {vrttu), I3, 33ii 
in relation to types of dramas, 34«>-5i- 

Manoramå, an attendant m the Pnyndar 

øH, 174, 362- ,^ ,,- ^ 
Manovati. acts part of Rambha, 49. 

Manthara, a slave woman 189,^ 227, 
Mantragupta, and Kanakalekha, 193, «• a 
Mann, censures actore, 363- 
Mara, enemy of the Buddha, 180, 384. 
Maiica, in the Qakuntala, 126, I54> n^ 
in the Ram^ legend, 271. 



28 



384 



English Index 



Markan^eya, Pzakrit grammarian, 536. 

Marriage, celebrated by painting scene of 

it, 102} 203. 
Maruta, hero of the Mallikåmåruta, 257, 




> 



n. 2 



> 



3 



3^5 



Maruts and Indra, dialogne of, 14, 19, 20 
Marwår, use of Apabhranga in, 287, 
Masks, possible use of, 365^ n. i . 
Matali, charioteer of Indra, 154, 157, 160 

303, 335- 
Matanga, enemy of JimOtamnana, 178. 

Matbura, in the Mrcchakaiika^ 135. 

Matbura, as home of drama, 41, 70, 74. 

Matburådåsa, autbor of the Vrsabhånujd 

Matrgupta, a poet, 29: 

n. I, 360. 
Måtraråja, see Anangabarsa. 
Matrona^ of Greco- Roman drama, 65. 
Mattavilåsa, epitbet of Mahendravikrama' 

varman, 182. 
Matters unfit for stage representation , 300 

Maudgalyayana, a disciple of the Buddha 

81, 84. 
Maukhari king, Avantivarman, 204. 
Max Muller, theory of origin of tbe drama 

May-day merriment, in England, 4T. 

Mayuraja, autbor of Udåttarågkava^ 221 

223, 297. 
Mayuraja, variant of Måyuråja, 221, n. i 
Megastbenes, refers to tbe Kordax, 42 



n. I. 



29 



Megbanada, son of Ravana, 190 

246. 
Megbaprabbacarya, dramatist, 55, 269 
Mekbala, a maid^ervant, 235* 
Melantbos, legend of, 37, 38. 
Men, play women*s parts, 36, 362. 
Menakå> motber of ^akuntalå, 152. 
Menander, comedy of, 
Menander, king, conquests of, 59, 60. 
Mercenary soldiers, reflected xn figure of 

Cakåra^ 66 



Uddandin, 258 ; use of, m accord with 
sentiments, 331 ; in the Samavakåra^ 

346- 
Mewar, defeat of Jayatala of, by the 

Mabomedans, 249, 250. 
Middle, for active, m Bhasa, 120. 
Mtdsummer Nighfs Dream, Sanskrit 

version of, 251, 
Milaccbrlkåra, a Mahomedan, 250. 
Mildness (mrdava\ 329. 
Mties gloriosusy of Greco-Roman drama, 

65; Råvana as a, 105. 
Military spectacle, see Vydyoga, 
Mimånså view of sentiment, 316. 
Mime, Greek, alleged mfluence of, on 

Indian drama, 67, 68. 
Mimes, in India, 49, 57. 

Mimesis, Aristotehan doctrine of, 355. 

Mimetic art, 12, 296. 

Mind, movements of, as related to tbe 

sentiments, 320, 
Minister, appropriate bero for a Pra- 

karana, 306, 346 ; bow addressed, 314; 

where placed in tbe auditorium, 370. 
Mirror of knowledge, an allegoncal char- 

acter, 254. 
Mirtb {håsd), as tbe basis of the comic 

sentiment, 323. 
Mise-en-scéne, 364-9. 
Mitrånanda, bero of tbe KaumudimUrå' 

nanda, 258, 259. 
Mitiåvasu, prmce of tbe Siddbas, 174, 

-^1B> 178. 

M iy anallad evi, a princess, 356. 

Mleccbas, 249, 312. 

Mobanadåsa, commentator on tbe Mahå- 

nåtaka^ 270. 
M5kos, compared with Vidmaka^ 67. 
MoksSditya, autbor of tbe BkJmavikra- 



mavyayoga 



266. 



Monkey, escape of, as a dramatic motif, 

^75- 
Monmoban Cbakravarti, on date of Kali- 

dasa, 144. 
Monologue, see Bhåna, 



Mercbants, or guildsmen, speech of, 87, Moon of Discnmxnation, an allegoncal 



14 



> 



336 



form of names, 313 



as 



beroes of tbe Frakarana^ 3 46 ; tbe Pr a 

karanikåf 348. 
Meru, Mahårana of Raypur, 270. 
Message, as dramatic device, 303. 
Messenger, of bero, 311,312; of beroine 



Metre. iniiuence of 



Afvagb 




on 



> 



7 



of 




90; Bhasa, 123 



124 
Mr cchakatikå^ 142 , Kålidasa, 167, 168 

Harsa, 181; Mabendravikramavarman 

BhavabbQti, 203; Vicakhadatta 




cbaracter, 254. 
Mrgånkalekbå, a betaera, 262. 

Mrgånkåvali, a princess, 234, 235, 

Mrgaråjalaksman, 212. 

Mudgala bymn (RV. x. 102), 18. 

Mubammad II, of Gujarat, 251. 

M uktapTda Lalitåditya, of Kashmir, defeats 

Yagovarman of Kanyakubja, 186. 
Mulanå9aka| a barber, 261. 
Munisuvrata, templa of, 248. 
Munja (a. d. 974-95), a king, of Dhårå, 

292, 293 



212; Bbatta Nåray 



19 



Råjace- Murala, a river, 191. 



khara, 234, 236, 238,\Ksemi5vara, 240; Murari, autbor of tbe Anargharåghava ^ 



Jayadeva 




Kfsnamicra 



53 



235-3^ 342, 344» 259» 27J» 353 
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Muregvara, a (Jaiva ascetic, 262, 263. 
Mustika, slam by Kysna, 100, iio. 
Music, 16, 25, 44, 49, 50, 291, 292, 339, 

350, 351» 352. . 
Mystery of thmgs, in Bhavabhuti, 195. 



NSg 



pair of kings, 43 ; destroyed by 



Garuda, 174, 175, i79- 

NågTs, how sliown on the stage, 307. 
Nahapåna, a Western Ksatrapa, 69. 
Naiyåyika view of sentiment, 316 
Nakhakutta, a theorist, 341. 
Nakula, a Påndava, 214. 
Naia and Damayanti, 63, 240. 
Nalakubara, 49 
Nallå Kavl, anthor of the qrngarasar 

vasva, 263, 264. 
Names of the Acts of a drama. 305 ; the 



Nominative singular, of a-stems, in e and 
0, in A9vaghosa, 86, 87, 88 ; m Bhatta 
Nårayana, 219. 

Noithern Thrace, dramaiic performance 

in, 38. 
Number, of Acls in a drama, 305, 345 

51 ; actors, 66, 87, no, 345, 34<5/347» 

35^- 



OfHcers, of the Court, 312 ; where placed 

in the auditorium, 370. 

Officials, high, as exalted heroes,_3o6. 

Oldenberg, Prof. H , theory of Akhyåna^ 

21-3. 
Omission of consonants in Pråknt, 86, 87, 

88, 121, 
Openmg {mukha), as a junclure, 298, 299. 
Opera, Haragaurlvivåha^ 76, n. 2. 



drama, 345, 346 



the characters, 85, Oniaments, wom by the actors, 367 



3 



355 



Nanda, the cowherd, 98. 

Nandana, in the Målattmddhava , 188 

193. 

Nandas, a dynasty, 205. 

Nandike^vara^ Abkinayadarpana by, 338 

367, n. I. 

Nårada, a snge, 48, 

126, 151. 
Narasmha, of Vijayanagara, 261. 

Narasinha II, of Orissa, 293 
Narasmha, author of the (^ivanåråyana 

bhaHjamahodaya^ 257. 
Nårayana, father of Ka 




100, lOT, no, 



Pandita 



66 

Naråy 



97, 98, and 



Krsna and 



V i snu 



Narendravardhana, father of Anangaharsa 

Matraråja, 220. 
Nairation, in heu of action dialogue, 194 
Narrative verses, 270, 271, 273, 35j- 
Nature, described m the drama, Mrccha- 

kaiikd, 1 38, 1 39 ; Kålidasa, 159 ; ^ha- 

vabhQti, 195. 
Navamåhka, in the Någdnanda, \*i1^ 

Nem a Bhargava, a seer, 14' , 

Neuter plural of «-nouns, m A9vaghosa s 
and Bhasa^sPiaknt, 87, 122. 

Neuter r51es, 31 3" „ ^ j- 

New Comedy, alleged influence on Indian 

drama, 60-7 • 

Nicula, alleged friend of Kahdasa, 145. 
Nilakantha, alters the last scene of the 

Mrcchakattka, 13?» 3^9» "• 2- . 

Nilakantha, on the shadow play, 55» h^ 



Orodes of Parthia, Greek drama at Court 

of, 59- 
Outburst of affection {narmaspkanja)^ 

327- 
Outvymg {att-, or adhi-bald), 329. 

Oxus, HQnas on the, 144. 

Padmacandra, father of Ya9a9candra, 260. 
Padmagupta, cited by Dhanika, 293. 
Padmåvatl, a heroine, 103, 107, 113, 125. 

220. 
Padmåvatl, place, 186 
Pahlavas, colour of, 366. 

Painting, of actois' faces, 37, 366. 
Pålaka, king of Ujjaymi, 1 29, 1 33* 
Palatal sibilants, produce strength of 

style, 332. 
Pali,87,89. 
Pancåla, music of speech ot, 2S7. 

Pancala style, 332, 335- 
Påncalas, colour of, 366 
Pandavas, 95, 96, 97, 266, 270. 
Panegynsts, where placed m the audi- 
torium, 370. , . __ . 
Pånini, the drama m, 31 ; his positxon m 

grammatical literature, 290. 
Panis and Saramå, dialogue of, 14, 19» ^i 
Pantomime, 58, 258, 275, 35i, and see 

Nata, 
Påpacåra, a bad king, 263. 
Paramardideva, of Kålanjara, 265. 
Paracuråma, 96, 189, 194, 228, 233, 245, 



7 



30 



319» 323. 327 



Nipunaka 



208 
249 



m 



m the Mudråråksasa, 205, 
the Hammtraviadamardana^ 



Nipumka, 328, 



Parasite, in Greco-Roman drama, 05 ; 

Indian drama, ?ee Vita, 
Panyåtra, use oi Bhutabhå$a xd., 287. 

Paronomasia, 238. 
Pårcva, a Tirthakara, 254, 
Parthians, invaders of India, 60, and 

Pahlava 



Nirbhaya, or Nirbhara, pupil of Raja- ^^^f^"^^^^^^^^ 



9ekharft ,232, 
Noble, hero as always, 305 

2T17 



Parvate9a, a king, 205 f 



Bb 






86 
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Pårvati, tlie goddess, 300, 338, 352 

the Låsya dance, 1 2, 
Pa9umedhra, a student, 227 



and 



Pfthu, father of Vi9åkhadatta, 204 



Pfthvidhara 
kaiikå, 141 



Prakrits of the Mrccka 



På9upata, a monk in the Mattavildsa^ Practice of drama, influenced by theory 



184. 

På9npatas, a ^aiva sect, 42. 
Patanjali (B.c. 150), the grammarian, 

32-5» 53, 7i> 72, 77» 98. 
Pathaki Prof. K. B., on date of Kålidåsa, 

144. 
Path os, in MrccJiakatika^ 1 36 ; in Kali- 
då&a, 159, 161 ; in Bhavabhuti, 193, 



195 



as a sentiment, 319, 323, 324 



325, 348 ; metre and style appropriate 

to, 33I' 332. 
Patience, as an allegoncal character, 252. 

Panse (^imarfo), the fourth juncture of 

the drama, 299. 
Persians, alleged to have knowledge of 

Greek tragedy, 59. 
Phallic dances, as soarces of drama, 16. 
Phallic deities, 16, 21. 
Phallic orgies, 41. 
Philostratos, life of Apollonios of Tyana, 

59- 
Physicians, where placed in the audi- 
torium, 370. 

Picture, as dramatic motive, see Portrait. 
Piety, as an allegorical figure, 252. 

Pigments, mmglmg of, 369. 

PiUars, as marking off places in the 
auditorium, 359. 

Pi9acas, demons, hair of, 366. 

Pischel, Prof. Richard, theory of Jtihåsa^ 
21 ; suggestion as to origin of the 
drama m the puppet play, 52-6; on the 
authorship of the Mrcchakatikå, 128; 
on Bhåsa and the Sthåpdka^ 342. 

Pity, as a character, 252. 



353-4- 
Pradyota Mahåsena, 102, 130. 

Pradyumna, 48, 49. 

Prahasta, ally of Ravana, 246. 

Prahladanadeva, author of the Pårtha 

paråkrama^ 83, n. i, 247, 264 

341» n, I. 
Pråknts, 40, 46, 50, 58, 243 




273, 

287. 301, 302, 311, 333, 33<5-8; 
dence of, as to origin of di arna, 75 
of Apvaghosa, 86-9 ; Bhåsa, 121, 12^2, 
Mrcchakatikå. 140-2; Kålidasa, i6i. 



»75, 
evi- 

5 



66 



Harsa, 181 ; Mahendravikrama 



varman, 
khadatta 




Bhavabhuti, 203 



9 



Råjacekhara 



Bhatta Nåray 



Vi9 



240; Ya9ahpåla, 256 



36 



Ksemlc 



Pråknt drama. 65, (i^^ 69-72, 236, 257 



translation of Pråk 
Sanskrit, 337 



passages mto 



Pråkrit Kåvya, later than Sanskrit Kavy 



7 



% 



11 



Praknt stanzas, 253. 
Pralamba, a demon, 48, 99. 
Pramodaka, in the Mudråraksasa, 206 
Prataparudra, of Warangal, 293. 
Pratisthåna, 129. 
Prehminaries, of the drama, 5 : 



> w» 



III 



y 



339-44» 368, 369 
Previous birlh, influence on ability to 

write poems, 288. 
Privation, as an aspect of love, 323. 
Priyadar9ikå. a heroine, 173, 174. 
Priyamvada, friend of Qakuntala, 153 

159- 
Problems of life 



» 



drama, i6o, 195, i 
254. 



gnored in Sanskrit 



«w, 



197 



Plantus, 64. 

Play within a play, 303; in the Fnya- 

dargikåf 173 ; the Utiararåmacariiay 

191, 192 ; the Bålaråmåyana^ 233. 
Pleasantry {narman), as part of the grace- 

ful manner, 326. „ _,. 

Pleasure, as connected with the primitive i Pronommal forms, in A^vagh 



80 



8 



Progression {prathnukha\ as the second 

juncture, 298, 2^^, 
Prologue, 66, III, 114, 239, 339-44, 369 

>sa*s and 



drama, 50 ; as a characteristic of the 
classical period of the Sanskrit drama, 

284; supematural character of aesthetic, 
318, 319, 320, 321. 

Plot, 277, 296-305, 355. 

Plutarch, on drama in Parthia, 59. 

Poetics, 169 and Part III. 

Poets, when placed in the auditorium, 

370- 
PoUce officials (ftdgaraka), speech of, 

141» 33<5. 
Polity, as an allegorical character, 254. 

Portraits, as dramatic device, 154, 174, 

257» 303» 326. 
Poverty, evils of, 1 37. 



Bhåsa*s Prakrits, 8 7 
Propitiation {prarocana), 328 

73, 76 



Prose, 23, 50, 5 

narrative styl 
Nåtaka, 345 




73 



simpl 



2» 337; 
m the 



Protagonist, compared to SHiradhåra , 66 



Pioverbial ph 



aftected by Bh&sa 



120. 



Proverbs, 211, 236. 
Public, dramas and, the, 370, 371. 
Pulindas, a people, colour of, 366. 
Punyaketu, a character, 254, 255. 
Puppet play, relation to drama, 52, 53 



Pururavas, a hero, 14, 22, 62, 149 



6<5, 157» 233 



5 



I 
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387 



Purusamedha, 25. 

Purnsottama, name confused with that of 
Pururavas, 150; celebrated, 340. 

Puspaka, car, loi. 

Pusyagupta, described as a Råstriya, 09. 

Pusyamtia, a king, 149. 

Putana, demoness killed by Krsna, 99. 



Qualities, of words, theory of, 32 

333» 334- 
Queen, character of the, 312. 



332 



j 



^sabha, a Tirtbakara, 254, 259. 

Rsis, hypocntical objections of, to vice, 

262. 
Rsya9rnga, tale of, 48. 



Radanik 



•i 



of C arild atta, 141 



Radhå, beloved of Krsna, 40, 100, 247 
257» 272, 274- , 

Radi, Milacchrlkara^s preceptor, 250 
Råghavabhatta, commentator on 
(^ahmtalå, 154. 

Raghn, Digvijaya of, 144 
åjåcala 



the 



94. 

Råjaråja I, of Tanjore, 251, n. i. 

Raja^ekbara, dramatist and cntic, 52, 9'» 
103, 155, 225, 231-9» 242, 243, 244, 
346, 256, 271, 287, 288,300» 301» 337» 

341» 350» 360, 363- 
Raja9€khara, the younger, 129. 

Råjasinha, 93. r ^ . c 

åjendralålamitra, referred to, 269 



åjpiits, Råjaputras 

33<5 



language ofj 





Råksasa, hero of the M iidråraksasa , ^i 

205 ff, 353. ^ Q 

Raksasas, or Raksases, demons, 4», 223 

; dress of, 366 

Råma, 30» 42, 47, 63, 100, 101, 105, i" 
116, 119, 189, 190» 191» ^92» 194» 195 
197» 199» 323, 224, 227, 228, 239, 233 
245, 246, 247, 269, 271, 279» 28T, 282 
297, 303,305, 307, 308, 316» 317» 323 

a27. !128, ^20. 

Råma, author of the Manmathonma 

thana,2^*j, 347*. . ... f 

Råmabhadra Diksita, author of the J* 



hipatinaya 
263 




the Crngåratilaka 



Råmabhadra Mnni, author of tfee Prabit- 

ddharauhineya, 259, 260. 
Ramacandra, dramatist, 225, ^5^» *£r ,. 
Ramakrsna, author of the Goplakeh- 

candrikåf 272-4. 
Ramanuja, philosopher, 374. 
Råmavarnian. authoi of the Ruhnm^ 



partnaya 



47 



Rame9vara, grandfather of Tyotir!9va ra , 
261. 

Råmila, dramatist, 127, 129. 
Ram-fights, 263, 285. 
Råm-L!lå festival, 42, 
Ranajambuka, a comic general, 262. 
Ranamalladeva, of Kaypur, 270. 

Raiiganatha, commentator on the Vikra- 
morvoflf 151. 

Rantivarman, v. /., for Avantivarman, 
204. 

Ratnacucla, a Vidjådhara, 229. 

Ratnakara, a poet, 320, 225; perhaps 

imitated by Vi9akhadatta, 304. 
RatnåvalT, princess of Ceylon, 63, 298, 

2 99 , and see Sagank a. 
Rauhineya, hero of the Pr abuddharau- 

ktneyay 260. 
Råvana, 49, 52, joo, lor, 105, iii, 116, 

189, 190, 194, 227, 233,242, 245, 246, 



247, 269, 271, 279, 297, 306, 307, 327. 
I'avidåsa (before a.d. 181 2), Mitkyå- 

jnånavidambana^ 345. 
Ravivaiman (bom a.d. 1266), Pradyum- 

ndbhyudaya, 344. 
Reason, a character, 251, 252. 
Recensions of the Målavikagnimitra , 147 , 

of the Cakuntaiå, 154, 155; of 



n. 2 



the Vikramorvaft , 151 ; of the Vern- 

samhdraf 212, n. 3. 
Recitation, as opposed to singing, 12, 20, 

27,337,338. , ,. ^ ,. 
Reciters, where placed m the aiiditonum, 

370. 
Recognition, in Greek and Indian drama, 

62, 63. 
Reed, banner of Indra, 369. 
Reich, Prof. E., theory of mime, 67, 68. 
Reinterpretation {avasyandiia^ , 329. 
•Religion and the drama, 36-49, 339, 340> 

369- 
Repartee (^våkkelf), 329. 

Representation, of the drama, 364-9. 

Revata, 48. 

Rhyme, 239. 

Ridgeway, Prof. Sir Willmm, theory of 

origin of drama, 46, 47. 
Ring, motif of lost, m the (^akuntala, 

62, 153; magic, loi, 112. 
Ritual cathartic cursmg, and uieeK 



comedy, 39, n. 2. 



the 



Rambha, a nymph, 49 



I 



Rogne, peculiarly appropriate to 

Prakarana, 346 ; the Prahasana, 348. 
Rohasena, 'son of Carudatta, 132, I37» 

141. ^, 

Rohim, beloved of the Moon, 237. 
Roman borrowing from Greece, 

drama, 60, 64. . 

Royal Fortune, as an allegoncal char- 

acter, 99, 112, 255. 
Rudens, of Plautus, 63. 



68; 



B ba 
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Rud ra, the go<], 17, and see C 



ad rad am an 



51), use of Sanskrit 



m mscnptions of, 69 

Rudrasena, use of word Bhadramukha by 
69, 71. 

Rudrasmha, a Ksatrapa, 94, 95. 
Rudrata, writer on poetics, 299. 
Rukmin, enemy of Kf sna, 267. 
Rukmini, bride of Krsna, 247, 366, 267. 
Rukmini, mother of Yafahpåla, 254. 
Rumanvant, a general 



08 



7 



220. 



77 



Rupa Gosramin, author of the Dånakeli 



kaumtidL 268 



of the Vidagdh 



dhava^ and the Lalitamadhava 
294. 



47 




'-2 



/ 



(Ja baras, speech of, 337. 

Cailalms, followers of CJilåhn, 3 

faiva dramas, 253. 

Qaivas, criticism of, 363. 

Qakambhari, in Sapadalaksa, 2 

(Jakas, and Sanskrit drania, 60, 
defeated by a Vikramåditya, 
mode of address m the drama 
speech of, 337 ; colour of, 366. 

Qakata, a demon, 99. 

Qakatadasa, in the Mttdråråksasa , 205 f. 

Cakti, female energy of ^iva, 42. 

193» 397 



H3 



Qaktintalå, an Apsaras, 15 2-5 

298, 299, 303. 
Cakyabhiksu, in the Mattavilåsa, 183. 
Calivahana, 129, and see Satayåhana 
Calya, kmg of the Madras, ally of the 



Kanravas 



lU 



5 



CambhQka, a Qudra, 191. 

Cankara, author of the Cåraddtilaka 
263. 

(Jankara, commentator on the Cakuntalå 

1 54. 
Cankaralala, author of the Smntrtcarita 



^ 270. 

(Jankaravannan 
Kashmir, 29 



883-902) 



of 



Caiikhacucla, a snake, 175, 177. 
Qankhadhara Kaviråja, author of the 

LMakamelaka ^ 260, 261. 
(Jankuka, a writer on poetics, 291, 316. 
Cankukarna, in the Adhisekanataka, iii, 
(Janta, and Rsyafrfiga, 48. 
Carad vata, a hermit, 1 59. 
Cariputra, 81, 82, 84, 
Camgarava, a hermit, 1 59. 

Carvilaka, a thief in the Mrcckakatikå, 
^<54, 114, 131, 132, 135. 

V-atakarnis, use of Prakrit by the, 69. 
Catananda, friend of Janaka, 189, 227, 

345- 
^aunaka, views as to character of certain 

Vedic hymns, 15, 
(Jftuskala, envoy of Råvana, 227. 



^ekharaka, the Vita of jTmutavahana 

^esakysna, author of the Kahsavadha 

247. 
Qighraka, a spy, 250. 
?Ilavati, mother of Raja9ekhara, 231. 
Ciiiga Bhupåla, author of the Rasasu- 

dhdrnava^ 294. 
?i9upala, of Cedi, 266, 267. 
giva, 12, 17, 26, 41, 42, 47, (>^, 183, 189, 

227, 233, 241, 250, 267, 271, 284, 300, 

338, 352. 
Qivå, wife of Qiva, 241 

Civadatta, an Åbhira prince, 129. 
Civasvåmin, dramatist and poet, 220. 
Cobhavati, capital of ^'udraka, 43, 129. 
Cramana,in the CåHputraprakarana^ 82, 
Cramanaka, guise adoptcd by Ruman- 



108 




28 



renika, of Magadha, 260. 
<Jri, celebrated, 240. 

Crikantha Nilakantha, or Bhavabhuti, 186 
(^riramadeva. Vy åsa, dramatist, 269, 270 
Cnvardhamånaka, father of Murari, 225. 
<Jiidra, a seller of Soma, 24; struggh 

with Aryan in the Mahåvrata, 24. 
^udraka, alleged author of the Mrccha- 

katt^å, 42, 51, 129-42. 
Qiidras, Nåtyapåstra shared by 



of, 366 



for» 359» 370; referred 



^ to, 37, 73, 98, 99, 363 

(Juka, a spy, 239. 
<s)ukra, m the TrtpttraddAa, 267. 
Cunah9epa, tale of, 22 ; a student, 227 
Cunga dynasty, 149. 

(Jtira, minister of Avantivarman, 204. 
Curasenas, colour of, 366. 
Curpanakhå, enemy of Råma 



7» 233 




94 



syncretism in 



Sadånanda, Ve4dntasåra, 
318, n. 2. 

Sad huhinsika, a chief of police, 26 
Saffron, in Kashmir, 144. 
Saga ra, and the nvers, 245, 246 

alias of Råtn aval!. 



» 




3 



326 



7 



73 



Sahadeva, a Påndava, 213. 
Sajjalaka, a thief, 104. 
Salii, 20. 

Samaråja Diksita, author of the Dhiirta 

narfaka, 262, 263 j of the (}r%dåvia^ 
carita, 247. 

Samba, 48, 49. 
Samgråmasmha, a prince, 249. 

Samiddhårthaka, m the Mudråråksasa 
20S. 

Såmkrtyayanl, confidante of Vasavadattå, 



73 



75 
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Sampåti, 189, 194. 

Samsthana, in the Cdrtidatta^ 104 

Samsthanaka, m the Mr cchdkatikå ^ 131, 

132, 133, 134» 13^, 4o- 

Samtusta, a Vidusaka, 313. 
Samudragupta, Gupta Emperor, horse 

sacritice of, 149. 
Sånchi, Kathakas on relief at, 30. 



in 



the 



Vemsamhåra^ 



214, 



Sahjaya, 

217. 

Sanskrit, Qakas and, 69-72 ; of A^va- 
ghosa, 85, 86 ; Kålidåsa, 166 ; Harsa, 
181; Krsnami9ra, 243, 244; Ya9ah- 
pala, 255; and Pråknt, 243, 244, 255, 
273, 383, 283, 2S7, 333, 335, 336. 

Saramå and the Panis, legend of, 14, 

X9, 21. 
Sårai^a, a spy, 229. 
Sarasvata school of grammarians, 145, 



n. 2. 



SarayiS, river, 245. 
Satavåhana, 129, 333, and see Hala. 
Satyabhåma, m the Krsna legend, 48. 
Satyåcåra, a Brahmin, 262. 
Saudanniini, pupil of Kåmandaki ,63,18 8 

193- 
Saumilla, Somila, a dramatist, 91, 



12 



/> 



29 



> 



47 



Sauvira, king, loi, 102. 

Sayana, commentator on the ^gveda^ 15, 

368. 
Scenes of introduction (artkopaksepaka) ^ 

301, 302. 
Schroeder, Prof . L. von, theory of ongins 
of drama. 16-21. 



Secular origin of the drama, 49-57 



11 




Self-sacnfice ln Harsa 

Bhavabhuti, 195 
SémXi of Greco-Roman comedy, 65 
Sense, figures of (^arthdlamkåra), 33 



m 



Sentiment, produced 




drama- 12, 296 



314-26, 334i 336, 366, 368 ; in relation 
to types of drama, 346-5 



[ • m con- 
with the qualities of style, 332 ; 
blending of, 169. 
Servants {ceta), speech of, 87, 141, 33^ I 

kind of names of, 3 1 3. 
Servus cuf rens, of Greco-Roman drama, 

Sevcn vices, banished, 255. 

Shadow plays, and dramatic origins, 53-7 ; 



369, 370, 35 
Shakespeare of India, Kalidasa as, 100 



ginal 



of 



Shameless, hero, 307 
Shamsu-d-din, probable 

Hammira^ 249, n, i. 
Shaw, Bernard, stage directions in play 

of, 366» 
Sibilauts, trcatmcnt of, in A9vaghosa, 86 



87,88 



Bhasa. 122 : in BhattaNårå 



I 



Siddharthaka, in the Mudraråksasa, 205 



208. 



i 



Siddhas, 178, 179. 
Similes, 330, 331. 

Simple, and causative verbal forms, con- 

fused, in Bhåsa, 120, 131. 
Simplicity of Indian theatrical apparatus, 

. 50» 358-60, 
Sinha, lord of Lata, 249, 

Sinhana (Singhana, Sinhana), the Yådava, 

Smhayisnuvarman, a Pallava king, 182 

Stparium^ 111 Roman mime, 67. 

Sua, wife of Kama, 30, 43, 53, 63, 100, 

loi, 105, no, 115, H9, 189, 190, 191, 
192, 194, 195, 197, 199, 318, 219, 324, 
227, 328, 329, 233, 243, 344, 370, 271, 
279, 381, 303, 328, 329. 

Sitabenga cave, 54, 67, 89. 

Skandagupta, Emperor, 144. 

Slanghter, as an allegorical character, 

255- 

Sla\es {cetd)^ speech of, 87, i4i,33(>3 m 
the Prakarana^ 346; as hero and 
heioine in the Prasihåtia^ 35 !• 

Softening of hard letters, mPrakrit, 86, 87, 
88,89, lai. 

Soma rite, 30, 51. 

Somadatta, a Ndyaka^ 84. 

Somadeva, author of the Laliiavigraha- 
råjanåtakaj 243, 348. 

Soma^arman, in Cambodia, 29. 

Some9vaTa, Kirtikaumttdtf 248, n. 



/ 



9 



Somila, see Saumilla. 

Somism, 252, 353. 

Song, m relation to the drama, 12, 16, 20, 

25» 44j 49» 50» ^^> 338, 350* 351- 
Sophokles, 59, 197. 
Sorrow (^<?>&tf ), as the basis of the pathetic 

sentiment, 333. 
Sound, figures of {foMdlamkdras) ^ 331. 
Sound effects, in BhavabhSti, 303, 203 ; 

Bhatta Nårayana, 218; Muråri, 230; 

Råja9ekhara, 236. 
South Indian recension, of the Vikm- 

morvafXi it^i ; the gakuntalå, 154» ^ 55» 
Spectators, 35-7. 3^9-71; relation to 

actors, 316, 317, 318, 320, 321, 323. 
Spirit, as an allegorical character, 251. 
Stage, 359 ; matters excluded from repre- 

sentation on, 300, 301. 
Stage directions, 86, 113, 364, 366. 
Stage properties, 365, 366, 
Stages of the development of the action 

{avastha)^ ?97""9' 
Stanza«, see Lyric Stanzas. 
Sthavaraka, servant of Samsthanaka, 141 . 

Strength lojas), of style, 33 r . 
Struggle of conscience, imknown m the 
Sansknt drama, 379. , z.^.- 

Style, of Bhåsa, 114-20; Mfcchakix^ka^ 



390 



English Index 



11 




136-9; Kålidåsa, 160-5; Harsa 
81 ; Mahendravikramavarman. 



Bhavabhuti, 196-203; Vicakhadatta 



5-19 
230 



209-11; Bhatta Naråyana 



Yacovarman 



221-3 



Muråri 



231 ; Raja9ekhara, 236-9; Kseml? 
340; theoretical views of* qualit 



i 



^U 331-3» 334 
Vaidarbha styl 



cUso Gau^a style 



Styles, dramatic {vrttt)^ doctrine of the 



3 



6-9 



268 



Subandhu, author, 76, 91. 
Subhadra, tåken away by Arj 
Subhata, dramatist, 55, 269, 
Subjunctures, in the episode, 299. 
Subrahmanya Kavi, author of part of the 

Mahåvlracarita^ 192. 
Subterranean passages, referred to, 2 

334- 
Sudargana, wife of the kmg of Kåfi, loi 
1 10. 

Sudesna, wife of Virata, 63. 
Suggestion, m poetry, 276, 277, 318,322 

m Kålidåsa as opposed to Bhavabhuti 
161. 

Sugriva, brother of Vålm, 100, 105, 190 

228, 229, 



> 



94 
327 



245 



46, 297» 308 



Suicide, motif, 107. 
Sumeru, description of, 229 
Sumitra, mother of Jayadeva, 242. 

Sundarami9ra, author of the Nåtyapra 
rf^iz, 294. 

Sundering of lovers, 323. 

Supernatural, 159, 192, and see Woiider. 

Suråaanda, an ancestor of Råjajekhara 
231. 

Surastra, speeches used in, 287. 

Susa, people of, know Greek dramas, 59. 

Susamgata, confidante of Ratnåvall, 172, 

^ 176» 303* 325, 326. 

setas, slain by Bhima, 97, n. i . 

Suvarnåksl, mother of A9vagho&a, 80. 
Suvarna9ekhara, on the Ganges,' 257. 
Suvega, a spy, 249. 

Svayambhu, creator of Ihe pigments, 

369. 
Swång of North- West India 

vSweetness of style, 331, 33 



i 



73 



Swinging, 313 ; description of, 234, 338 
Synonyms, free use of, 283, 



Tå^akå, a demoness, 227. 
Takkas, use of Apabhran9a by, 287. 
Tales, dose connexion of, with the drama, 

7<5, 258, and see JCatkdsaritsågara. 
Tamasa, river, goddess, as a dramatic 

character, 191, 202. 

Tantras, 42. 

Tantumati, moiher of Murån. 22:;. 









Tåra, wife of Vålin, 1 05 . 

Tarala, an ancestor of 

23i« 
Tårksya, 267. 

Tears, of the auditor, 3 

Technique, of A9vagh 



Kåja9tkh 



i 



368 
82- 



5 



10-14; Kålidåsa, 126, 160 



Bh åsa, 

; ya9o- 
varman, 222, 223; Råja9ekhara, 239; 

Prahlådanadeva, 265 ; certain irregular 
dramas, 270-5 ; accordingto the writers 
on theory, 296-305. 
Tejahpåla, brother of Vastupåla, 2 



249 



50 




Ten qualities of style, 33i> 332. 
j Ten stages of love, 323. 
Ten types of drama, 345-9. 
Terror {bhaya), as the basis of the scnti- 

ment of terror, 323. 
Terror, sentiment of, 192, 278, 324, 325, 

332- 
Thåråpadra, 254, 

Theatre, buildmgs, 6^, 358-60. 
Theft, as an allegorical character, 255. 

Theones of the Secular Origin of the 
Drama, 49-57. 

1 heory of the drama, 290-351; influence 
of, on dramatic practice, 35 2-4 ; pos- 
sible influence of Aristotle on, ^«;c, 

Tibet, drama in, 44. 

Tiger, escape of, as dramatic motif, 1 88. 

«,.^93- 

Time, of performance of plays, 369 ; unity 

of, 64, 65,301,355. 
1 irtnakaras, mvocation of the, 254. 
Todar Mali, Akbar s minister, 247. 
Tradition, as the fifth Veda, 12, 13. 
Traditional account of the ongin of 



Sanskrit drama, 12 
theory, 290 



} 



3 



of dramatic 



Tragedy, 38, n. 2, 278, 280, 345, 354. 
1 railokyavarmadeva, of Kalanjara, 26. 
Iransitory {vydbkicårin\ feelmgs, 315. 

Transmigration, as explaining sensibilitv 
to poetry, 322. 

Transverse, curtain, 113, n. i, 359. 
Travanas, speech. of people of, 287. 
Inads, Bhåsa's fondness for, iii. 
Tribhuvanapåla, of Anahilapåtaka, 269. 
Tnple explanation {trigatd), 328. 
Tukkoji, 257. 

Tumultuous action or disturbance 
påta), 328, 346. 



Tungabhadra 
character, 245 



river 



as a dramatic 



Tunjina, of Kashmir, patron of Can 



dråka, 168 



Turfan, fragments of Buddhist dramas 



80 



Twel ve stages of love, 323 
Types of drama, 345 







I, 
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Typical, not individual, characteis, found 



Sanskrit drama, 282, 353 



5 



Udayana, 94» 102, 103, 107, 108, i: 

UddaWanatha or Uddandin, author of the 

Malltkåmdruta , 221, 257, 258- 
Udras, a people, colour of, 306. 
Udumbaras, family of Bhavabhuti, i85. 

Ugrasena, king, 1 00. 

Ujjayini, importance of, m Indian history- 



60 



for Sanskrit drama, 70, 7 



i 



4 



94 ; speech used in, 7 



'> 



336 



Urna, dance in honour of, 34?- ^ . 
Umvékacarya, alleged identity of, with 

Bhavabhuti, i86. 

Union of lovers, 323. 

Unities, dramatic, of subject, 297-300; _^ ^ 

of time, 64, <55, 301» 365; ot place, Vasudeva, 40, 98, 99» 2141 264- 

355. . _ Vasudeva, 32, 34, and sej Krsna 



Varana and Indra, dialogue of, 15, 21, 
Vasantacarya , son of Dhanika Pan^ita, 

393. 

Vasantasenå, heroine of the Mrcckaka" 

tika, 104, 131, 133, I33> 134» 135» n^i 

i39i H®, 309» 313. 336. n. 3» 363* 
Våsantt, m the Uttararåmacanta, 191, 

200. 
Våsava, 83, n. i, 265, andset Indra. 
Våsavadatta, queen of Udayana, 102, 107, 

108, 109, 113, 119, "6» 171-41 1763 

220, 235, 303, 304- ,. , ^ 

Vasistha, a sage, 189, 229, 302 ; dialogue 

of,' m the JRgveda, 14, i7- 

Vassal princes, where placed m the audi- 
torium, 370. 
Yasubandhu, the Buddhist philosophcr 

145, 146. 
Vasubhuti, a minister, 171, I73« 



Uragas, snakes, clothing of, 3<56. 
Urmila, daughter of Janaka, 189 



14 



Urva?!, a nymph, 14 

362, 364. 
Usavadåta (a.d. 124), 09. 
Utpaladcva, alias Munja, 293 
Uttara, a princess, 265, 2O6. 



49-5 



> 




Vasukra, dialogue with Indra, 14. 
Vasulaksmi, a princess, m the Maiavika- 

gnimitra, 148. 

Vasumati, a queen of ^^^^santa, 1 5»* 
Vasumitra, of the Qunga dynasty, defeats 



the Yavanas 
364 



149 



favours actors, 



Vaibhara, mount, 260. 
Vaidarbha style, 161, 33i»332' 
Vairantya, capital of Kuntibhoja, 
Vairodhaka, m the Mudraraksasa, 206. 
Vaicya, 37, 38, 73, 363; colour of, 366 



109 







of, 359 



in the Mahåvrata 



, 



24 



, 



Vaisnavas, 263. « 

Vai^abha, m the Krsna legend, 48, 49 
Va ravarman, an aboriginal prmce, 259. 
Vakpati, author of the Gau^avaha, 9^ 

viui, a monkey king, 100, 105, uo, 114, 
119, 189, 190, 194. 228, 229, 346, 297» 

Va^kbhld^éva, commentator on theil/<§Å«- 
Va1m?ki,'tuthor of the T^amayana, 114, 

V5madeva,a^seer,^i4,226^^^^^^ 



Vastupåla, minister of Viradhavala of 

Guiaråt, 248, 349, 250- , - ^,^n 
Vatecvaradatta, the feudatory {samanta), 

grandfather of Vi9åkhadatta, 204. 
Vatsa, or Udayana, 102, 108, 171-4, i 

220, 235, 298, 303, 304^ 305, 307, 3«>9, 

327, 361, 36a, 364- _. ,. ^. 
Vatsabhatti, imitates Kalid^a, i£. 
Vatsaråia, dramatist, 265, 266, 30i._ 
V-Syayana, author of the Kanta^astra, 

332,335- 

n the Prabodhacandrodaya 



53, »• 4 



Vedanta 



5I-3- 



the 



Vamana, a 

103, X04, 145, 330» 333- . r^ 

Vamana Bha^a Bana, author of the 

PårvatiParinaya, 221, 347. 2^3, 204. 
Vafisa». a people, colour of, 3^o- , 

Varldtcary^a, author of the Vasantaltlaka, 

363. - 

Vaiahamihira, date f, M4- 

Vardhamana, capital oi ^^^V"}^^^^^ 
Vardhamånaka, servant of Carudatta, 141 

Vardhamana Svamin, 360 



Vedåntavågi9a,^ ^^'-^f '"'"ui.^il* m 
Vedic ritual, dramatic elements m 

Vegetøtion ritual, and ^PJ*» 45- 

V^irS fharatt) manner 3»6. 3»». 3'9. 
344 ; in the BMva, 348- 

VeraacnUrs, ase of, «43. 334- 

^S^t" SVsf 66. 58. 73. 76. 9° 

vÅir^Nro^^' of Rtvana, .90, "9 

246, 327. 



392 
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74 



9 



9 



245 



> 



Vid 19a, 147. 

Vidyådhara, writer on poetics, 293, 294, 

295» 325 
Vidyadharamalla, hero of the Viddha^åla' 

bhanjtkå^ 234, 235. 

Vidyådiiaras, 11 1, n. 3 
356. 

Vidyådharls, wear jewels on the stag« 

367- 
Vidyånatha, author of the Pratåparudriya 

348, 293, 295. 
Vidyåra^ya, perhaps Såyana, 268. 
Vigraharåja, see Visaladevå. 
Vijayakostha, or Vijayaprakostha, ancesto 

of Ksemi9vara, 240. 
Vijay asena, general of Vatsa, 173. 
Vijnånavada school, 80. 
Vikramaditya, 130, 143. 

Vikramasinha, a prince, 1 33. 
Vilåsajekbara, a Vita, 263. 
Vmayavasu, a chamberlain of Drdha 






varman 



73 



Vmdhyaketu, a prince, 



73 



Violent (5rfl3ÅÆ/J) manner, 326, 327, 338 

Viradhaka, in the Mudråråksasa^ 206 
308. 



ViradhavaU, king of Gujaråt, 248, 249 




Viraka, a poUceman, 141. 
Viråfa, a king, 97, 265, 366. 

Vi9akhadatta, dramatist(date as a yonnger 
contemporary of Kalidåsa snpported, 
but mconclusively, by J. Charpentier, 
JRAS., 1923, pp. 585 ff.), 304-12,318, 



353 



Vi^våmitra, a sage 




90, 226, 237 



340, 345, 28 J, 302; father of gaknn 

tala, 153; dialogue of, with the riven 

in the Pgveda, 14, 1 7, 30. 
Vj9vanagara, a mendicant, 261. 
Vi^vanatha, author of the MrgankaUkhå 

357» n. I. 
Vi9vanatha, author of the Såhiiyadar 

220, 323, 294, 395, 303, 3 



pa 
32 



j 



3 



> 325, 328, 329, 341. 342, 343 



„ 347» 348, 349» 350 

Vipvanåtha, author of the Saugandki- 

kaharana (not, as Wmteinitz, GIL. 

iu. 248, suggests, the writer on poetics, 

who does not cite the work as his), 
266. 

Vi9vantara, legend of, i68, 

Vi9ve9vara, author of the CrngaramaH- 
jarJ, 357. 

VlS?U, 12, 17, 26, 98, 105, 106, 113, 268, 

, .2 84, 354. 

Visnu, censure of actors, 363. 

Visnu, father of Dhanamjaya and Dha- 
nika, 292, 393. 

VTsaUdeva Vigraharåja, 248; author of 
tlie iiarakelmstaka, 347. 



Visions of the dying, 114. 

Vocative of a stems in d^ in Bhatta Nårå- 

yana, 219; r stems m æ, in Ac vaghosa 
88. vs. 

Voice in the air, 303 ; in the Bkåna, 348 
Vrndå, or Laksmi, 2 74. 
Vrndå, wood, 99. 

Vrsåkapi, comparison of, with the VidU- 
saka^ 51, n. i. 

Vfsåkapi, hy mn, 14, i8. 

Vrsnis , Kysna born in the family of the, 
98. 

Vyasa, Qrlramadeva, dramatist, 269, 270, 



Warnors {yodka), speech of, 141, 336. 
Watchers, speech of, 88, 336. 

Weber, Prof. Albrecht, as to origin of 
drama, 32, 33, 57. 

Western Ksatrapas, alleged mfluence of, 
on drama, 69-72. 

Wife, charactenstics of a, 308, 309. 

'^ ' theory of epic, 3i 



Wmdisch, Prof E 



Greek origm of the drama, 57-64 
the plot of the Mrcchakatikå, 1 30. 



Wintemitz, Prof. M., 33^ 
Woman, disguised as a boy, 234 

'' ; usmg Sanskrit as comic, 




W 



may use it m various cases, 335 



235 
334 



•III 



of the drama, 3 70 



poets, 287, 288 ; as spectators 



Women 



W 



living in, 88, 336 



partments, speech of those 



ens roles, played sometimes by 
men, 362. 

Wonder, sentiment of, 278, 324. 
Wood-workers, speech of, 337. 
Words, qudities of, 331, 332, 333, 334- 
Worship of the dead, alleged origm of 
drama in the, 46, 47. 



Xanthos, legend of, 37, 38. 



Yadavas, drama among the, 48, 49 , 
Yajnasena, a prince, 147. 
Yakgas, 266, 339, n. 3 ; dress of, 3 
hair of, 367. 

Yaksis, carry jewels, 367. 

Vama and Yami, dialogue of, 13, 14, ig 
20 

Yamala and Arjuna, demons, 00. 

Yamunå, 345. 

Yapahpåla, author of the Moharåjaéarå 
joya, 254-6. 

Ya9a9candra, author of the Mudritaku- 

fnudacandray 260. 
Yagodå, wife of Nanda, 98. 
Ya9odbarman, conqueror of the HOnas, 

144. • ' 

Ya90varman, of Kanyakubja, as a drama- 
tist, 180, i8t. 220. 32 T 2 Ol 



f 
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Yåska, 15 

Yåtrås, 16, 17, 40, 51, 273. 
Yaugandharåyana, 102, 103, 107, 
113» 171, 173, 320, 335, 240, 262. 



108, 



171, 173, 320, 335, 

Yavanas, 356, 366; defeated by Vasu- 
mitra, 1 49 ; Apabhran9a assigned to, 
336, n. 1 ; see also Yavanånt. 

Yavanis, m king*s harem, 6t, 62. 

Yåy åvara family, 231. 
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Yudhåjit, uncle of Bharata, 1 89. 

Yudhisthira, oldest of the Påndavas, 83, 

2I4>2I5, 30S. 
Yugådideva, the Tirthakara Rsabha 

259- 



Zclotypos, compared with ^kåra, 67. 




• 
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Agfti Thtrdfta, 295, 349. 

Anka f act, 501* 

Anka^ one act play, 268, 295, 296, 347 

348. 
Ankamukkaf anticipatory 

Ankåvaiåra, < 



,302 
, 302 




Ajjukdf style of a hetaera, 314. 
Aitjagatt, metre, appropriate to 

dialogue, 331. 
Aitdhrti^ metre, appropriate to the patheti 

sentiment, 331. 
Atibala^ outvymg, 329. 
Attånam^ in Bhåsa for attdnaam, 122 
Atkarvaveda, 12, 15. 
Adatidårahot ia Acvaghosa, 88. 



Adbhuta^ wonder, as a sentiment, 324 



Adbhutadarpa 
47 



by Mahadeva 



46 



Adbhuidrnavaf by KavibhusanOy 345 



Ådhikåra^ attainment of hero 



purpose 



} 




Muråri 



26-3 



297. 
Adhibala^ outvying, 329 

Anargharåghæva 
344, n. I, 362. 
Anuktila^ loyal (hero), 307. 
Anukrtiy mimesis, 355, and see Avasthd' 

nukriin 
Anucarikåy king*s attendant, 31 2, 
AnudhdvaSf conseqnents of sentiments 

315. 
Anttfdsana Parvan, allusion to drama in 

Anustubh^ metre, 346. 
Antarasandhiy nature of, 302, 303. 
Any&^ anyastrl^ heroine as wife of another 

308. 
Apati ^ curtain, 61, 359. 
Aparavaktray metre, 166. 

Apavdriiam, confidentially, 304. 
AbhtjHana^ recognition, as motif, 62* 
Abki/Hanagakuntaiai (drama) of Caknn- 



i 



tala (recognized) by a token of 
cognition, see Cakuntald 



* 



338 



Abhidka, power of denotation, 317 
Abhinayadarpana^ by Nandike9vari 

n. I, 367, n. I. 
Abhinavabhdrattt by Abhinavagupta, 291 
Abhir antar dghava t 329, n i, 344, n. i, 
Abktvyakti^ revelation of sentiment, 317. 
Åbhisekandiaka^ by Bhasa, 94, loi, 105 

110, in, 113, 114,115. 

Abkisdrikd, type of herome, 309. 



» 



Anidtya, minister, 312. 

Amrtodayaf by Gokulanåtha, 253, n. 3 

343- 
Ambåy style of a go-between, 314. 

Amnidbhdnaf by Varadacarya, 263. 

Amhdam, genitive plural in Bhasa, 122. 

AmhCf in Kålidasa, 122. 

Ayoga^ privation, as form of the erotic 

bentiment, 333. 
Ayydbhåna^ by Kamabhadra Diksita, 263. 
Arihaprakftiy elements of the plot, 298, 

299. 
Atthavyakti^ precisiou of exposition, 331. 
Arthagdstra^ Kautiltyay 102, 291, n. 2, 

334j 364 ; whether known by Kålidasa. 

167, n. 6. 
Art hdntaranydsa j a figure, 125. 

Arthopaksepaka^ scenes of mtroductioii, 
301, 30*2. 

Ardhc^Mdgadhl , a Prakrit, 74, 87, 122 



> 



14». 219,336. 



Arh^ epenthetic vowel m Tråknt of A9va- 

ghosa, 88. 
AlamkdraSf poetic figures, 330, 33 1 ; see 

also Nåtakdlathkdra and Ndtydlam- 

kdra. 
Alaukika^ sentiment as supematnral, 319. 
Avataraiuit entry of performeri*, 339, and 

see Rangdvatarana. 
Avaddnofaiakai 43. 
Avanitkd, a Prakrit, 141. 

Avapdia, disturbance, 328, 346. 

Avalagita^ continnance, 3 28. 

Avaiokat Dhanlka*s commentary on the 



Dofarupa, 293. 
Avasthd, stage of development of the 

action of the drama, 297-9. 
Avasthdnukrti, as nature of drama, 295. 
Avasyattdita, re-interpretation, 329. 
Avimåraka^ by Bhasa, 94, loi, 103, 107, 

io8, 109, 112, 113, 125, 313 
Apokay tree, 159, 222, 234, 238. 
A^atthay tree, 96, 213, 214, 215, 217. 
A^tddhydyfy careful preservation of the, 

290. 
Asatpraldpa^ incoherent talk, 329 

Ah<Diam^ ahake, in A9vaghosa, %^ ; ahakt 

in Bhåsa, 122. 
Jkdpabhdsitay a voice in the air, 303, 

Akhydfia, theory of certain Vedic hymns, 
31-3- 
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J^Sm^Æ'^'^^^^^^^ ^y Scstiire, I ^j|^^^-^^^.^,.,,,^,i,i^edbyBhava 



Udåitaråghava^ by Mayuråja, 221, 223 
97 



steins, 87, 13 2. 
Åtmamictmy aside, 304. 
m^rika, pnncipal (acUon , 297. 
i^flw^^^&^^f^» a faicc, a6o, n. 3, 348, «• 

Åbktri, speech, 337- 
^„zfl, m assertions m Bhasa, i zo. 
Amukha, mtioduction, 32», 340. 
Åyåramga Sutt a ^ 44. «• 2. 
'yukta^ at ten d ants, 3 



I. 



196. 
Udåratva, elevation of style, 33 1« 
UdgJiåtya, abrapt dialoguc, 328 ; in the 

prologue, 341. 
Uddipana, excitant determinants, 315. 

Vddhata, haughty (hero), 305> 3©^» ^^ 

see Dhirodåhatia, 
Unmattaka, disguise of, adopted by 

Yaugandharåyaiia, 108, 184, 185. 
Unmattaragkavay by Bhåskara Kavi, 268. 

Upagtti, metre, 123. 

Upajatz, meitt, 123. 142, 166, 203, 212 



Lnhkaii, violent (manner), 3^0, J-*/» ^z; f , rp^^ .._.._ „, jb 



åfmhha, voice testing by diorus, 339- 
jw^tr; first stage of development m 

drama, 297- , - ^, ...^ o. 
iy/Ma, m Acvaghosa for æ;/A«, »5- 
1;S/m C4/ya;.//«), style of a husband, 



Upantsad, Theology, 251, 252. 
Upapati,2.å\iX\.txti^ 307, n. i. 
Vpapatti, use of argument, 330. 
Uparupaka, miner dramatic forms, aO» 

269, 349-51* 

Upmthåyika, eunuch, 3 1 3 



alleged 



dramatic 



314 



Åh^ iW^)^ style of a wife, 3H 
Aryd. metre, 124» M^, ^07 



8 



85 



03,21^,258; appropriatc to the 



sentiment, 33 



^S w. fundamental detorminm>ls of 

sentiment, 3x5* 
Avanih a Pråknt, H*» 333 



Utnmadanttjataka 

character of, 43, n. i. 
Ullåpya, a form of drama, 351. 
JJsmh, metre, 346 
OrubhaTiga, by Bhasa, 38, 94. 9^ 

114, 278,300,354. 

Rgmda, 12, 13, KS, 17, i^, 20, 21, 2a, 23 



106 



Acca^yamanjari, by gaktibhadra (BROb. ^^^^^-^^ i, KåUdåba, 147 

111.1.1x61.:, 37 '»»•»• ^^^ ,.n ' 

^fraz;««a, trying of mstniments, 339- | j^ ^ masculine nominative of 

AsJna, a kind 



3 



• A» 




Ul 




_„. 338 

instrumental in Ayvagh 



Acvaghosa, 86, 87 
Ekåvan, by Vidyådbara, 293. 
J?/é)fe«, m 5ihasa's^Prakra^iaa. ^^ 

/^,to.,i2; Prof. PischePs theory of the, 1 fJ^^^^XiÆ^^^^^^ 



Prakrit, 87 



21. 



Indravajrå, metre, 142, 18 



85.37 



/v^^, in Awghosa, 88. 

fkåmrga, 266, 267, 295, «9^, 34^ 347 



^t, intenection, in A9vaghosa's Pråknt 



353 



of 



Uktapratytikta, a dviet, 33^ . 

Uaa, u^^ed by Kalidasa, if^ 

UtkftU tn«^«» appropnate to scenes 

violencc, 331» « 

Utiamottaka, a kmd of »ong, 33»- . 

Uttararåmacarita, by BhavabhGti, _&o 



^,vL/« i?.^-/,;.^?'^» 77 ; tale of gunah 
«epa, 22. 

AindrajåBa, juggler, 55- 

0;a^,blrength, 331* 
04rh speech, 337- 

Audårya, nobility 
hero, 307 



quality 



of the 



r^9c^r X94, ^6, .99, -2, 203, 4-;;30J;^,,,, .etre. H^, x66, 203 



as, 3<>3, 3*9'344 
Utthåpaka, challenge, 3»7- 
i/^jJa^/», production of sentiment, 3i7- 
Utpådya, iøvented (plot). 296. 
C^/Wi energy, as basis of «entiment 



212 



j 



19, 



) 



Ka, suffix, lengthening of 

87, Q 

JCaiiscPvadka, 37* 3»- 



bcfore 



£;/Vrt^^5i>&a, a kind of drama, $47, 348» j ^^. ^^ BhWs^ Pråknt 

Udayatmaritay 327, 3<^ 5- . 

UdiitUi, cxalted (bero), 305» "iP^' 



, 247 



A-fliJ^^Å*^ chamberlain,^3 x 3 

KcUhinå, ^ty\t^ 332| 



n. 2. 
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KatkakaSy leciteis, 29, 30. 

KcUhå, tale, 1^, 258. 

Kaihåsanisagara i by Somadeva, 52, 129 



34 



9 



Tf93 



A athadghåta, form of prologue, 340 

Kadua, not m Bhasa. 122. 



Kaifiki (< of the Kai9ikas *, Lévi, TI 

333), graceful (manner), 326, 327. 

Komalåf style, 333. 

Komudagandka , %^, 

Kautillya Artha^åstra^ 102, 291, 



334. 364 



n. 2 



> 



A «//Åw/Æ^J^^w^^Æj/,?, poem by givasvåmin, Kautukaratnåk 



22c, n. 2. 
Kariya, g«nind of >é.?' m Apvaghosa, 88. 
Karuna^ pathos, as a sentiment,3*23, 325. 
Karundkandahi 343, n. i 

Karotha^ anomalous stroug form in 
A9vaghosa, 88, 

Kavftabhara^ by Bhasa, 87, 96, 106, 122, 

^336. 
Kaniasundart , by Bilhana, 256, 369. 
Karpuracantra, by Vatsaråja, 265. 



Karpurama^j 



33, 234 



35 



by Råjapekhi 
39» 342, 350 



33 



Kalahåntaritå^ type of herome^ 309 
Kaleti^ in A9vaghosa, 87. 
Kådamharl^ by Bana, 129. 
Kånti^ beauty of style, 331 



Kdmcutdakiya Ntti^åstra^ 2 9 1 , n . 2 . 



Kåma^åi tra 
334» 335 




Våtsyåyana, 284, 285 



Kårya^ dénonement, 298. 
Kåla^ equi valent to Hora. 146. 
Kåland, in Apvaghosa, 86. 

Kåvya, as mfluencing drama, 283, 284 
Kåvya^ a type of drama, 351, 
Kåvyanirnaya i by Dhanika, 293 
JCåvyaprakSfa, by Mammata, i 



n. I. 



7 



295 



232 



grammar 



Kåvyamtmåhså^ by Råjajekhara 
271, 287, 288. 

Kåvyådarfa, by Dandin, 104. 

Ka^kå Vrtti. cites *Candra's 
16S. 

Kå^rdfne, irregular compounds m Bhasa 

131. 

KiråtårjunJya^ by Bhåravi, 194 
Kiråtårjuf^ya^ by Vatsaraja, 265. 
Kilakihcita^ hysteria, 310 
Ki^ga, in A9vaghosa, 86. 
Kissa, in Bhasa, 122. 
J^Cirtt^ farne, 84. 

KtrhkaumtidX ^ by Somefvara, 248, n. 7. 
Ktrttmanjart, an allegori cal character, 

^54* 
Kutila^ metre, 346. 

Kuttantmata^ by Da modaragupta, 171. 
Kuttamita^ pretended anger, 310. 
Kundamdlå^ 341, 

Kumåra, prince royal, 312. 
Kumdrasambhava^ by Kålidåsa, 75, 146, 

147» 167, 284, 285, 312, 352. 
JCufilava, actor, 31, 360, 363. 
Krsnavijaya, by Vefikatavarada, 267. 
Krinåbhyudaya, by Lokanåtha Bhatt 



368 



I 






ira^ wntten under Laks 
mana Manikyadeva, 263. 

JCaulukasarvasva, by Gopinåtha Cakra 



,26 
A aumudimiirdnanda 



K 



35» 258, 259 



by Råmacandra 



86 



Buddhist 



tgularity for kt 



Krodha^ anger, as basis of sentiment, 32 



A7, treatment of 
88 



Prakrits. 86 



Ksobka, agitation of mind, 3 20. 
Kkan4acuhkå, nature of, 302 , n. i . 
Khan4ttå^ enraged (heroine), 309. 
Khu, after vowels in place of kkku 
A9vaghosa, 89, 



Gaudavaha, by Våkpati, 187 
Gaugadåsapraiåpavildsa^ 



dhaia, 25 



by 



Gang 



Ga^chia^ 2caågadt4a in Bbåsa, 132. 
Gaduy obscure term, 35. 
Ganda, abrupt remark, 329. 

Gankadi, in Bhasa for genhadi m A9va- 
ghosa, 122. 

Gambhiraiå, depth, 226. 
Garbhttf third juncture, 299. 
Garbhdnka^ embryo act, 303. 
Gahltam^ in A9vaghosa, 89. 

Gdmbhtrya, impassivity, as quality of the 
herr», 307 

7, 40, 239 



> 



33 



Giiagovtnda, by Jayadeva, ] 

2/3, 339. n r. 

Gttit metre, 142, 203. 

GunUf e\cellencies, theory of, 331 

333» 334- 
Gr hy aj irregular form m Bhasa, 131. 

<7æ2, smg, used oiSdmaveda, 20. 
Gopålakelicandrikåy by Råmakrsna, 2 7 
Gosthi, a type of drama, 351. " * 

Granthikas, reaiers, 33-5, 38, 39, 45 
272. 

Grajtthtn) owner of a book, 35, n. 2. 



4 



i 



Cakravåka, grief at separation from his 
mate, 169. 

Candakau^kai by Kscmi9vara, 239, 240, 
2S1. 

Candakinnarafdtaka, alleged dramatic 

character of, 43 , n. i . 
Can4dlfy a Pråkrit, 141, 142, 337. 
Cdrafta, actor, 3 ' 
Cåf^, a dancf, 340 
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Cårtidatta^ by Bhåsa, 64, 65, 67, 85, 9a, 

93» 103, 104» 107» 116, 122, 128^ 130, 
182,311,313,346, 363. 

Citrabhåraia^ by Ksemendra, 247. 

Citrayajha^ by Vaidyanatha Våcaspati 

Bhattacårya, 274, n. i, 371, n. 2. 

Cuitkåj nature of, 302. 

Ceta^ servants, 312 ; speecb of, 336. 

Caitanyacandrodaya^ by Kavikarnapura, 

133, n. 6, 253, 344,353- 
Cch^ in Mågadhi as ^^, 122, 212. 

Cha4dy in A9vaghosa, 88. 

Chaddantajåtakay aileged dramatic char> 

acter ol, 43, n. i. 
Chala, cheating, 329 
Cha låna, deception, 222. 
Chalitaråma^ 223, 224, 246, 329. 
Chåyå, Sanskrit version of Pråkrit, 337. 
Chåyånataka^ shadow drama, 55-7, 269, 

276. 
Chdyånåtyai shadow drama, 55, 269. 



Jagatt, metre, appropriate to lively dia* 

logne, 331. 
Jandniikam, in private conversation, 304 
Jarjara^ banner (of India), 41, 369 
Javamkå 



Yavanikå 



the Sat 



Javantkåntara^ name of acts in 
taka, 350. 

/åtakas, 22, 23, n. i. 

JånaklpaHnaya, by Ramabhadra Diksita, 

246, 344» 361. 
Jåmiit tf, diameter, used by Kålldåsa, 146. 

Jdydjtva, one who lives on (the beauty) 

of his wife, 55. 
Jivdnandana, by Ånandaiaya, 253. 
Jugupså, disgust, as basis of sentiment, 

323- 
Jowana, m Bhåsa's Prlkrit, 121. 

JTt , treatment of, in PraK rit ,88, 121. 
JHånadat pana, mirror of knowledge, as a 

character, 254. 



Takki or Tåkkt, a Prakrit, 141, 337 



Damaruka, by Ghana9>ama, 257, n. 2. 
him^ aileged root, 347, 
Utma, 266, 267, 292, 295, 296, 347, 353 
Jbittisåmråjya, by Laksmana SQri, 251. 
hhakktj a Prakrit, 141, 337. 



J\r, and n in the Praknts, 86, 87, 88, 12 
' as affecting the qnality of style, 332. 
J^Tevaccha, see Nevaccha, 
Nys altered to M> or nn in Bhasa, 121. 



T normally retained in A9vagh 



Prakrits, 89 

Tapattsaihvarana 
man, 247, 343, 




Kulacekharava 



TamaSf element of dullness, 318. 
Tarangadatta, a Prakarana, 225, 346. 
Tava, m A.9vaghosa, 88. 
Tåttdava, dance, 12, 42, 241, 338, 339. 
Tdfa, ns style of address, 314. 

Tåpasæuatsaråjacarita^ by Anangaharsa 
Måtraråja, 220. 

Tiraska^-anl or Tiraskarim, curtam, 359. 
Tumkåkam, in A9vaghosa, 89. 

Tulyadharma^ irregular compound m 
Bhasa, 121. 

Tuvam, va. A9vaghosa, 88. 

Tejas, honour as a qnality of the hero, 

307. 
Totema, see Trotaka, 

Trigata, vanous senses of, 1 1 1, n. 2, 328, 

340- 
Trigu4ha, a kmd oi song, 338. 

Tripuraddha, by Vatsaråja, 267, 347, 

Trimudhaka, a kmd of song, 338, 

Trotaka^ a type of drama, 151, 350, 35 1 . 

Tkeragåthd (866 ff.), aileged dramatic 

character of, 43, n. i. 
Thertgatkd, 43, n. i, 54. 



Daksina, courteous (hero), 307. 
Dandaka, metre, 123, 187, n, 3, 203. 
Dambha, falsity, as a character, 252, 

Dartdracdrtidatia, 104, 306, and see 

Cårudatta 
Darf, in Bhasa's Pråknt, 122. 
Da^akumåracarita, by Dandin, 55, 129, 

133,363. 
Da^aricpa, by Dandm, 71, 169, 221, 223, 

292, 293, 294, 304» 315» 319» 320, 330» 

334» 335, 336, 341» 342, 348, 349- 
D a^arupdvaloka, by Dhanamjaya, 346. 

Ddksindtyd, a Pråknt, 141, 166, 336, 



D dnakehkaumudi , 
268. 




RGpa GosvSmin, 



Dåni, dånt, Prakrit forms, %%, 89. 



Dikpålastutt, 



praise 



of 



the 



world 






gnardians, 369. 
Dtgvtjaya, conquest of the earth, of 

Kagha, 14^ 
Dtssadi, in A9vaghosa, 89; disadi, in 

Bhasa, 121. 
Dtpaka, a figure of speech, 33 1 . 
Diptarasa, sentiment of excitement, 265- 

Dlvyant, gamblers, speech of, 141, 336. 

Duguna, irregular form m A9vaghosa, 88. 
Durmallikd^ a form of drama, 35T, 

Dusta^ a character in Buddhist drama, 74, 

84 ; Prakrit cf, 86. 
Duhitrka, puppet, 53. 
Duta, messenger, 311, 312. 
Diitagkatotkaca, by Bhasa, 94, 97, 98, 106, 

107. 
Dutavdkya, by Bhasa, 73, 94, 106, 11 J, 

270. 
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Diitångada^ by Dhanamjaya, 55, 56, 269, I Narmasphoiat manifestation of affection 



270. 
Dffva^ as style of the king, 314. 
Devl queen, 312. 

Dewa^ in Bhåsa's Pråkrit, 122. 

Defahliåsåy vernacular, when used, 334. 

Dosa, defects of style, 332. 

Dy^ represented in Afvaghosa hy yyy 88. 

Dt dvt^i^ speech, 337. 

Drutavilambtta^ metre, 123, 160, i8r, 

203, 219. 
Druti^ mel ting, as a mental condition, 

320. 
Dvigudhaka^ harmonions song, 338. 

Dvipadås. music, 339. 
Dvimiidhaka, a kind of song, 338. 
DkanamjayajayOf 347, n. 2. 

DhMiamjayavijaya, by KårScana Pandita, 
266, 

Dharmagarmåbhyudaya^ by Hancandra, 

75» n. 3. 
D h arma b hy uday a jhy Meghaprabhåcår) a, 

55» 269. 
Dkårakas^ expounders of epic, 29. 
Dhtra, noble, as charactenstic of heroes, 

305. 306- 
Dhtralahia, type of hero, 305, 306. 

DhJraganta, type of hero, 305, 306. 
Dhirodåtta^ type of hero, 305, 306. 
Dhtroddhata^ type of hero, 305, 306, 

307» 347 ; of enemy of hero, 307, 308. 
Dhurtanartakat by Såmaraja Diksita, 

262, 263. 

Dhurtas^ gamblers or rogues, speech of, 

14T, 336 
Dkurtasamågama, by Jyotiri9vara Kavi9e- 

khara, 261. 

Dhrti, firmness, as an allegoncal cha- 
racter, 84, 268. 

Dkrtir yavanikåyåfyt the holding apart of 

the curtain, 360. 
Dhrsta, shameless (hero), 307. 
DkruvaSy m music, 339, 
Dhvajamaha, banner festival (of Indra), 

Dhvat^aioka, by Anandavardhana, 294. 



A'' and « in the Pråkrlts, 86, 87, 88, 121. 

Nacca^ 43. 

Naia, actor, 25, 28, 31, 36, 45, 49, 50, 

52, 67. 
NatasutraSy in Panini, 31, 290. 

Natly actress, 51, 66, 361. 
NarkuiakUi metre, 203. 
Nartaka, dances, 28, 29, 50. 
Narmagarhha, development of affection, 

327. 
Karman, pleasantry 326. 

Nannasuhrd, boon companion, 1 88, 3 1 1 . 
Nammsphafija , outburst of affection, 327 



I 









327. 
Navagrahacarttay by Ghanafyåma, 345 

n 2. 

NavasåhamTikacaritaf by Padmagupta, 

293- 
Naga>aka, character of, 285; speech ofj 

334- 
Ndgånanda, by Harsa, 62, 85, 170, 174, 

175, 180, 278, 284, 286, 30b, 305, 311, 

326, 339, n. I, 342, 344, n. 2, 371, n. 2. 

Nåiaka^ a type of drama, 28, 29, 95, 244- 
i(^, 278, 279, 296, 297, 345, 352, 353. 

Ndtakacandrikåf by Rupa Gosvaminj 



dramatic ornament 



294. 
Matakålamkåra, 
330, 331. 

Nåttkå, a type of drama, 62, 63, 71, 233 
234, 256, 257, 279, 280, 298, 305, 325 

349» 350, 353. 
Nåtti Si tjrpe of drama, 349. 

JVaiya, drama, 296. 

NdiyapradJpa, by Sundarami9ra, 294, 
Natyaråsakay a ballet, 35 



Nåtyacåstra 



36, 42, 51, 65 



> ^ 



III 



n. I, 81, 84, 95, no, 141, 244 



75 



> 




> 




9 



293, 294, 295, 304,312, 315 



1 



320, 323, 324, 326, 328, 330, 331, 334 

335> 336, 340» 34^» 343, 347» 348» 349 
352, 355» 358, 3^2, 364, 367, 369. 
Nåtyåcåryay professor, 360 

Nåtyålathkåra, dramatic ornaments, 329, 

330. 
Ndndt, benediction at begmning of play, 
85, III, 126, 182, 204, 239, 265, 266, 

, 339» 342, 343, 3^9»' pronounced 
behind the scenes in the Bhåna. the 




Vyåyoga 



344 



the Prenkhana or 



Preksanay 35 
Nåyakciy hero, 84, 85, 305-7. 
Nåyikd, herome, 308-10. 
Nåhkåy enigma, 329. 
Nikkhanta, in A9vaghosa, 89 



Nidarc 



^ 



fig 



5 



Ntyaiåptiy fourth stage of development 
drama, 297. 

Nirussåsafhy in A9vaghosa, 88, 
Nirbkayabhtmay by Råmkcandra, 266. 



last jnncture. 



basis of sentt- 



Nirmunday eunuch, 313 

Nirvahanay conclusion , 
299. 

Nirveda^ indifference, ( 
ment, 324. 

Nrty dance, origin of Natay 57 
Nrtu^ dancer, 25, n. 7. 

Nrttay dance, 25, n. 7 
Nrtya, pantomime, 2 75, '296. 
Nepathya, as form of sentiment, 315 



o 



68 



Nepathyagrha, tiring room 
360. 



54 



359 
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MeMhyokii, a voice from beMnd the I /'ra^tfr««a, a typeofdrama,82, loa, 187, 



303 

N^accha {Nevacchd), Piåkrit eqnivalent 

Naipåthya^ alleged origin of Ntpathya, 

54* 

Naisadhånanda, by Ksemi9vara, 240, 241. 

iV^,* altered to ^^ in A9vaghosa's Pråknt, 
to ^^ or «« in Bhasa ; to nn in Kåli- 
dåsa, 88, 12*1 ; to ^ri in the Mudrårdk- 

sasa, 212. 

Pancaratra (ed., with trans, by W G. 

Uidhwareshe, Indore, 1920), byBhåsa; 

94, iio, 112, 119, 122, 123, 336» 344 

n. 2, 346. 
Path curtain, 61, 389. 

97 



Patåkå, episode, 297; snbjunctures of, 

290. 
Patåkåsthånaka, pro-episode, 303, 304, 

Padas, number of, m prologue, 344. 
Padhånasutta. alleged dramatic character 



of, 4.^ 



I. 



Pabbajjåsutta, alleged dramatic character 

of, 43f n. 1 • 
Parivartaka, change of action ,327. 

Paruså^ style, 333» ^ ^ _ 

Palinata, xn A^vaghosa tor part7tata,>i1, 

Påticdli, (puppet) from Pancåla, 53. 
Påthakas, repeaters of epic passages, 29. 

pdndavånanda, 224. 
Pån4avåbhyi4daya, by Vy asa? riråmadeva, 

270. 
Påtra, character, 310. 
PddævakyapramånajHa, sense ot, 180. 

Pdripdr^ika^ attendant, 85, 340. 
Pdrthapardkrama^ by Prahlådana, 83, 

n. I, 247, 264, 265, 341, n 



Pdroafiparinaya 



by Vamana Bhatfa 



Bana, 221, 239, 247, 300. 
Fithamarda^ companion of the nero, 305 , 

334, 351. 
Pithamardtkd^ confidante of the herome, 

308. 
Puttalt, Puttalikåy puppet, 53. 

Putraka, puppet, 209. 
Putrikd, puppet, 53. 
Ptipphd^ in Apvaghosa, 87, 
Puruva^ in Bhasa foi purva, 122. 
PurusUj m Bhasa, 122. 
Puspagan4ikd, a kmd of song, 338. 
PtispadfisUakd, a Prakarana, 225, 34^. 
Ptispabhusita, a Prakarana, 225, 340- 
Pufpitdgrd, 123, 142» "66, 203, 212, 219 
Ptista, stage properties, 365- 
Pnrvaranga, preliminai les of drama, 292 

341, ^42. 
Prthivi, m the Utiararåmacarita^ 192- 

Prthvt, metre, 123, 167, 181, 203, 238. 
Pekkhd, spectacle, 43- ^ 

Pai^åct, a Prakrit, 102, 287, 335» 33&- 



» 



225, 248, 257-61, 264, 280, 296, 306, 

345, 346» 363. 
Prakaranikå^ a type of drama, 349, n. 4, 

350. 
Prakarty in eid ent, 297. 

Prakhydta, traditional (plot), 296. 

Pragalbhd^ bold (heroine),^3o8. 

Pracandapditdava^ see Bdlahhdrata* 

Pracchedctkd y a kind of song, 338. 

Pratdpa^ valour, as a character, 254. 

Pratåparudrakalydna^ by Vidyånåtha, 

248. 
Pratdparudtiya, by Vidyånåtha, 293 



PratijHdyaugandhardyana 



by 



Bhasa, 



92, 94» 95» i<^8, no, 113, 114, 118, 

119, 122, 130, 185, n. 2, 335, n. 3, 

371, n. 2. 
Pratindyaka^ the enemy of the hero, 307, 

308. 
Pratimåndt aka^ by Bhasa, 94, 100, 1 01, 

105, 117, 124, 123. 
Pratimukha, second juncture, 298, 299. 

Pratistrd^ curtain, 359. 

Pratlgrhita, irregular form in A9vaghosa, 



86. 



Pratlti, apprehension of sentiment, 317. 
Pratthdri, door-keeper, 313. 
Pratydyatiy irregular form in Bhasa, 121. 
Prathamakalpa, misunderstood term, 1 1 2 , 



n 2. 



Prafydhdra^ beat of drum to begin per- 
formance, 339. , 
Pradyumndbkytidaya, by Ravivarman, 

Pradvesam, Buddhist irrcgularity for 

pradosamy 86. 
PrapaHca, comic dialogue, 328. 

Prabitddharauhintya 
Muni, 259, 260. 



) 



by Ramabhadra 



Prabodha, knowledge, as a character, 

Prabodhacandrodaya, by Kfsnami9ra, 
55. 84, "2, 243, 251-3, 286,335,n.i, 

Prayatna, second stage of development 

of drama, 297. 

Prayogåti^aya^ form of V^^^^^i^f^^ 
Praroc 



340 



..„, part of prehmmi^ies, 32S. 
341» 343 » pronounced benmd tne 

35 



Pravrtiakay form of prologue, 34® 
Pravecaka, introductory scene. 



1 1 o, 301 



302 
Prasanna} dghava 



by Jayadeva 



i09 



51, 226, 244-6, 271. 
Prasdda^ clearness, 331. 
Prasidvafid^ prologue, iu> S^^j 34° 



Prasthdna, a form of drama, 35 



Prakarsintf metre 
219. 




8 



203, 212, 
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Prahasatta, farce, 182-5,260-3, 280, 296, 

309» 348. 
Pråcyå, a Pråkrit, 88, 141, 336. 

Prådvtvåka, jndge, 312. 

Pråptyå^å, third stage of development of 

drama, 297. 

Prågntka^ critic, 370. 

Pråsangika, mcidental (action), 297. 

Priyadar^kå^ by Harsa, 170, 171, 

174, 175» 303> 325, 328, 340, 350, 362, 

364, 369. 
Preksaka, spectator, 369, 370. 
Preksana, a form of drama, 351. 
Preksanaka, a form of drama, 268. 

Prenkhana, a form of drama, 351. 
P^ositapriyå, type of herome, 309. 
Praudkatva^ of style, claimed by Bhava- 

bhuti, 196. 
Phalagama^ attainment of end in drama, 

398 



Bakuiavttht, 349. 

Bambkanat in Afvaghosa, 86, 
Bådkam^ mdicatmg assent, in Bhåsa, 
120. 

Bålacarita (ed. and trs. by H. Weller 
Leipzig, 1922), by Bhasa, 38, 94, 98- 



04, 106, 112, 122, 347 
Bdlabkåraiat or Pracatidapån4^ 
Råja9ekhara, 232, 233 



by 



B ålaråmay ana , by Rajaqekhara, 52, 15 



32, 26S, 269 



303» 337, 360, 365 



Bålhika {^Båhtika), speech of Kh 

336, 337- 
Bindu, seccnd element of the plot, 298* 

Bibboka, afFected indifference, 310. 
Btja, first element of the plot, 298. 
Btbhatsa^ horror, as a sentiment, 319, 324 
Buddhacarita, by A9vaghosa, 80, 81, 82 
Buddhi, wisdom, 84. 
BrhaikatkSf by Gunadhya, 52, 102, 133 

174; why wnttenin PaifåcJ, 335. 
BhakHf trust (in Visnu), as a character 



52 



53 



Bhagavant^ as style of address, 314. 
Bhagavåm^ Buddhist irregulanty for 
bkagavån^ 86. 

B hatta, as style of the king, 3 [4. 

B hatta, vocative of bhartr in Afvaghosa, 



88. 
Bhattidålaka 



ityl 



of princes of the 



bluod, 84, and see Bhart rdåraka 
Bhatttnl, style of the queen, 314 
Bhan, conjugated in the 9th class, 88 
Bhadradaita^ as style of (^akas, 314. 
Bhadramukha, title m dramas' 

4 



t 
{ 




7 



Bhaya^ terror, as basis of sentiment, 323 

Bhayånaka, fear, as a sentiment, 319, 324 

B haraiavakya, at close of the drama, 82 
83, III, 365. 



Bhartrdåraka^ style of princes of the 
blood, 314, and see Bhattidålaka 

Bhartrdårtkå^ style of a princess, 314. 

Bhartr har inirveda, by Hanhara, 248. 

Bhavati (Pråkrit, bhodi), as style of the 
queen and her ladies, 314. 

Bhavåfhj as nommative in Acvasj^hosa, 88. 



Bhågavaia Puråna^ 100, 272, 274 



263, 264 



80 



96 



Bhå?ta, monolo^ 

3^1» 344' 348^ 
Bhånikåy 268, 351. 

Bhåratay a ihapsode or comedian, 29, 30 

Bhdrati, verbal (manner), 326, 328, 329 

344 ; in the Bhåna, 348. 

Bhdratlya Nåtya^åstra, see Nåtya^asira, 

Bhdva, emotion, 296, 309, 316, 319. 

Bhdvay mode of address, 36 1 . 

Bhdvaka, man of taste, 318, n. 3. 

Bhåvakatva, power of realization, 317. 



alleged dramatic 



Bhåsandtakacakra, 9 
Bh ikkh untsamyut 
character of, 43 

BhXmavtkramavyåyoga, by Moksåditya, 
266. 

Bhuktivdda, doet rine of the enjoyment of 

sentiment, 318. 
Bhujangapraydta, metre, 123 
Bhumjitaye, m A9vaghosa, 87. 
Bhuvanåbkyudaya^ by ^ankuka, 291. 
Bhutabhåsåf use of, 287. 

Bhairavdnanda ^ by Manika, 248» 
Bhogintt concubine, 312. 
Bhojakatva^ power of enjoyment, 317 
Bhojacarita, by Vedanta vågT9a, 345. 

Bhriiktmsa, man play mg female part, 36, 
362. 



Makkataho, dubious form in A9vaghosa 
89. 

Mati, reason, as a character, 251, 252. 
Matta, in Bhåsa, later metta, 1 22. 
Matiavildsa, by Mahendravikramavar 

man, 93, 182-5. 
Mat sy a Pur ana, i§6. 

Mada^ intoxication, as an intemal junc 
ture, 303. 

Madd, in A9vaghosa, 88, 89. 
Madhyamavyåyoga, by Bhåsa, 94, 106 



Madhy 



23 



parti y 



perienced (herome) 



Mantrdnkandtaka, Act III of the P^-att 



jnåyaugandharåyana, 371, n. 2. 
Mantrin, minister 312. 
Mdnddh^dnt d, mtirt, 166, 203, 212. 
M anmathonfnathana , by Råma, 267, 347 
Mallikdmåruta^ by Uddandin or Ud 

dan(^anåtha, 221, 257, 258.* 
Mahattard, dwennti, ^i ^, 

Mahdjanakajdtaka, alleged dramatic char 
acter of, 43, n. i. 
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Mahndevij chief queen, 312. 
Mahånåtakat type of drama, 232, 345. 
Mahånåtaka or Hamwianiiåtaka^ 5^» 1 5 1 

244, n. 2, 246, 270-2, 273, 345. 
Mahåbhdrata, 52, 54, 95, n. 2, 97, 105 

157, 247, 253, 265, 281. 
Mahåbhåsya, 28, 36, 45, 48, 49, 53, 

57» 5S, 7^ 362, 363 ; evidence of, as te 

exibtence of the drama, 31-3. 
Mahåyonafraddhotpådaf by A9vaghosa 

80. 
MahåvahsUf 44. 
Makåvtracartta.hy BhavabhQti, 187, 188 




92 



93 



t 



94, 203, 228, 229, 297, 302 



306, 325» 326, 327» 344» n- I» 353 
Mn, With the gerund, m Bhasa, 122, 

MågadhJy a Piaknt, 70, 74, 86 




, 88, 
41, 142, 166, 185,211, 212, 219, 

256» 287, 336. 
Mddhurya^ grace as a quality of the hero, 

307. 
Mådhmya^ sweetness of style, 331, 
MåyåkuraTigtka, a specimen of the Ihå- 

mr ga, 346, n. 2. 
Mårasamyutta, alleged dramatic character 

of, 43, n. I. 
Månay as mode of address, 301. 
Målatlmddhava. by Bhavabhuti, 62, 66 



82, 13», 15 
99 



86 



88, 192, 193 



203, 257, 280, 302, 306, 308, 311 

313, 326, 338» 343» n. I, 344» 349» 353 

361, 369, 
Målavikå^ a specimen of the Ki//«, 349 
Målavikagnimiira, by Kahdasa, 42 



7 



) 



47-9 



I 



55 



» 



56 



59 



24 
60, 164 



167, 175, 302, 303» 327» 329» 343» n- '> 

349> 350- 
Målå^ statement m succession, 330. 

, 166, i8r, 1S5, 



Mdhnl, metre 
203 



3 
9» 27 



42 



Mahåråstrl, a Praknt, 70, 73 




30 



41, 146, 166, 181, 211, 212, 236, 240 

256, 335» 336, 337- . _ . ,._ 

Mithyåjnånavidamhana^ by Kavidasa 

345. 
Mithyådrstt, heresy, as a character, 252. 

Mthndapanhay 54. 

Mi^ra^ combmed (plot), 296. 

Mi^rå, style, 332, ^ ^ ^ 

Mukntatåditaka, by Bana, 182, n. 3. _ 

Mitkunddnanda, by Ka9ipati Kaviraja, 

Mukha, first juncture of the plot, 298. 
Mugdhå, inexperienced (heioine), 308. 
Mudrdrdksasa y (the drama of) Raksasa 
and his seal-nng, by Vi^akhadatta, 62 



n. 2. 



66, 205-12, 327, 335» 
344» 35 



3» 341» 342, 



Mrgånkalekhd f by Vifvanatha, son of 
Tnmaladeva, 257, n. i. 

M 1 cckakatikd (for an implausible con- 
jecture as to date (7th or 8th cent.) 
and author, see J. Carpentier, JRAS., 
1923» PP. 597 ff-)> <52, 63, 64,65, (i^, 67, 
69» 70» 74» 77» 82, 84, 92, 93, 104, 107, 
123, n. 3, 128-42, 153, 161, 192, 193, 
280, 286, 305, 309, 311, 314, n. 2, 335, 



n. 3. 336, 337, 346» 363» 365, 3^9» «• 2. 
Mrdava^ lornmg of evil into good, 329. 

Meghadutaj by Kålidåsa, 76, 145, 107; 

imitated by Bhavabhuti, 193. 

Mottdyita^ manifestations of affection, 3 10, 

Moha^ confusion, as a character, 251, 

252. 
Mohamudgaray 239. 
Moharåjaparåjaya^ by Ya9ahpala, 84, 

n. I, 253-6, 344, n. 2. 

J ' retamed in A9vaghosa's Praknts, 88 ; 

altered to 7 m Bhasa, 121. 
Vajurveda, 12, 25, 26. 
Yamakay alhteration, 331. 
Yavanikd (Praknt, favanikd)^ refers to 

material of curtam, 61, 68, 359, 360, 
Ytidhy as a masculme noun, m Bhasa, 

121. 
Vtwardja, style of, in drama, 71. 
Veva, in A9vaghosa's Prakrit, after long 

vowels, 87. 
Vogamdyd, as a character, 274. 
Yogofåstraj by Hemacandra, 255. 
Yøgin, adept, 316, 
Yod/ia, soldier, speech of, 141, 336. 

j? and / in the Prakrits, 86, 87, 88 



212, 



9 



as affectmg the qnality of 



ityle, 332 



Raghmanga^ by Kålidåsa, 75, 144» ^^ 



35 



Rangadvåray part of prehminanes, 340, 



342 



Rangåvataranay appearing on the stage. 



55 



Rajas, element of passion, 318. 

Rati, love, as basis of scntiment, 323. 

Ratnåvatl, by Harsa, 55» 62. 103, i^o, 
171» 173. 175» 180, 221, 398, 399» 304: 
325, 328, 340, 350» 361, 362, 36S. 

Rathoddhatdy metre, 107, 203. 

Rasay sentiment, 296, 314-26. 

Ra satar angina by Bhonudatta, %\^_ 

RasarnavasudkåMaray by Cmga Bhupala 

294. 
Rasika, men of taste, 318, n. 3. 

Rdjaputrasy speech of, 87, 141, 330. 

Rdjaprafntyay ^^iTi, 



2. 



Æii«;.«tw«., (the d-a oc Slnttgiy 'fo^-«. p-°''^^ 



Kumudacandra put to silence, by Ya 

9a9candr: 

2717 



aja^rt 
99i 



112. 



C c 
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Råjya^rl^ the royal fortune, 255. 
Råmånanda, 343, n, i. 
Råmåbhyttdaya, by Vy asa Qriråmadeva, 

270. 
Rdmåyanat by Valmiki, 28, 29, 30, 42, 

48» 5oi <53, 76, loi, 105, 114, 150, n. I. 
Rastriya, as title in dramas, 69, 71» 
Råsa, a dance, 274. 
Råsamandala, 40. 

Rukminlparinaya, by Råmavarman, 247. 
Rtikmimharana, by Vatsaråja, 266, 207. 
Rasasadana, a Éhåna, 264. 
Ruciråy metre, 166, 185, 212. 
RudatUf, irregular form in Bhasa, 121. 
Rupa^ in A^oka^s edict, 54; object of 

vision, source oi Rupaka, 296. 
Riipaka, generic name of the drama as 

a spectacle, 296, 345. 
Rupadakkha, meaning of, 54. 
Riipåjlva^ epithet of actors, 363. 



Riipopajtvana, sense of, 54. 
RapopajJvm, one who lives on the beauty 

(of his wife), 55. 
Ratidra, fury as a sentiment, 323, 354. 
Raudratåy harshness, as a character, 255. 
Ry becomes yy m A9vaghosa and Bhåsa, 

jf in Kålidåsa, 122; but jj in A^va- 

ghosa's Mågadkt^ 86 ; in Bhatta Nårå- 

yana, 219, 

L and r in the Prakrits, 86, 87, 88, 122, 
212, 219. 

Laksana, beauties of the drama, 329, 330. 

Lajjåf allegorical character, 268. 

Latakamelaka, by (Jankhadhara, 5 ; Kavi- 

raja, 260, 261, 348. 

Lahta, light-hearted (hero), 305, 

Lahtamådhava, by Rupa Gosvåmin, 
247. ^ 

Lalitævigraharåjanåtaka^ by Somadeva, 
243, 248. 

Lalitavistara^ allusion to the drama in, 

43. 
Låsya^ dance, 12, 42, 338, 348. 

Lllåmadkukara, a Bhåna, 348. 

Lupadakkha, meaning of, 54. 

Laukika, sentiment as natural, 319. 

Vaafh, vayam, * we ', in A9vaghosa's and 

Bhasa*s Prakrits, 89, 122. 

Vah^asthdf metre, 123, 142, 166, 185, 203, 
212. 

Vahksii, Oxus, 144, n. 5. 
Vajrasuci^ by Apvaghosa, 80. 
V at, nominative of stems in, 87, 
VaUa, as style of address, 314. 
Vannikåhi^ in A9vaghosa, 87, 
Vayasya, as style of address, 314. 
Vara, frequent use of, in Bhasa, 120. 
Varnanyatva, change of colour or diifer- 
ence of colour, 35. 















VarsadkarOy eunuch, 313. 
Vasaniatilaka, metre, 123, 142, 166, i8r, 

185, 203, 212, 219, 236, 240, 246, 253, 

258, 272. 
Vasantatilakay by Varadacårya, 263. 
Vastu, plot, 296-305. 
Vastuttkåpana, creation of an object, 327. 
Våcika (sentiment), produced by words, 

3if5, n. I. 
Vdcikdbhinaya , expression by words, 

367. 
Våsakasajjå (herome), in full dress, 309. 

Våsantikasvapna, by R. Krsnamachari, 
251. 

Våsavadattå, by Subandhu, 76. 

Vikåsa, expansion of the mind, 320. 

Vikramorvap, by Kalidasa, 62, 66, 1 24 
126, 146, 147, 149-52, 156, 157, 159 
160, 167, 193, 233, 268, 275, 278, 328, 

329> 339. n. i, 342. 343. 350- 
Vtkrånta^iidraka, a drama, 1 29, n. 4. 

Viksepa, movement to and fro of the mind 
as connected with sentiment, 320. 

Vijayagrl, by Madana Bålasarasvat!, 256. 

Vita, pa.asite, 65, 132, 135, 136, 177, 
193. 263, 311, 326, 334, 346, 356. 

Vtdagdhamådhava, by Rupa Gosvåmin, 
247. 

Vtdusaka, jester, 28, 39, 40, 50, 51, 52, 

£3, 56, 62, 65, 66, 67, 73, 81, 82, 84, 
107, 108, 133, 141, 156, 158, 159, 160, 
176, 177» 234, 235, 237, 254, 263, 264, 
270, 299, 310, 311, 313, 314) 326, 328, 

334. 340, 3Bh 3<5i. 
Vidyd, as a character, 251, 252. 

Vtdyåparinayana, by Vedakavi, 253. 
Vidyunmålå, metre, 142, 

Viddha^labhanjikd , by Råja9ekhara, 232, 

234» 235, 300 
Viprayoga, sundering, as form of the 

erotic sentiment, 323. 
Vipralabdhå, deceived (heroine), 309. 
Vipralambha, sundering, as form of erotic 

sentiment, 323. 
Vibhåva, determmants of sentiment, 315. 
Vibhåsas, conventional dialects used m 

drama, 337. 
Vimadda, in A 9vaghosa for vimat da, 89 
Vimar^a^ fourth juncture of the plot, 299. 
Vimoktukåma, irregular form in Bhåsa, 

121. 

Viya, in A9vaghosa, 88. 
Virahotkanthitå , type of heroine, 309. 
Vilåsa, vivacity as quality of the hero, 

307- 
Vilåstkå, a form of d rama, 351, 

Viveka, discrimination, 251, 252. 

Vivekacandra , as allegoncal character, 
254. 

Viskambha or Vtskambhaka, introductory 
scene, no, 301, 302. 
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Visttu Ftirana^ 100. 
Visukadassana, spectacle, 43. 
Vtstara^ expansion of the mind, 320, 
Vtsmaya^ astonishment, as basis of senti- 

ment, 323. ^ 

Vtjanti^ irregular form m Bhasa, 1 20. 
Vltarågastuti ^ by Hemacandra, 255. 
VUhl, 'garland', 295, 296, 328, 329, 348 

349» 363- ^. ^ _^ 

Vlra^ heroism as a sentiment, 323. 



Vlrahhadravijrmbhana, 328, n. 3 







Vlravtjaya, by Krsnami? 
Vrttts, dramatic styles, 326-9. 
Vrddhi, sense of, 36, n i. 
Vrsabhånujåy by Mathurådåsa, 257. 
Vehisamhara, by Bhatta Nåråyana, 83 
2I2~9, 300, 304» 326, 328, 340» 344 

n. I, 363» 36 
Vetålapantavin^atiy 129 



) 



74 



Vedåntasåra^ by Sadånanda, 318, n. 2. 
Vestita, stage costumes, 365. 
ydtid/lyaf mette, 123, 167. 

Vaifika, connoisseur of hetaerae, 307, n.r. 
Vai^adetfi, met re, 123, 142. 
Vyaktivtveka, by Mahiman Bhatta, 294. 
Vyalåjafta, the doctrine of suggestion, 

Vyahhicårin, transitory (feelings), 315. 
Vyåjitna, kind of stage properties, 365. 
Vyåmigraka, possible reference to plays, 

Vyåyoga, a type of drama, 95, 96, 247, 

364-6, 296, 344» 347». 353- 
Vyutpaiii, aesthetic equipment, 31 8. 
Vyu4høras, irregular compound m Bhasa, 

121. 

C, for s m Mågadhl, 86, 122, 212. 
L^5, recite, used of /?^«'^^«j, 20. 
qakåra, miles ^ioriosus, 65, 69, 134» 1^0 

CakHn&hy Kalidåsa, 62, 66, 70, "4 
1^0, 147, 152--5» 157-9, 160, 161, 167 
27? 278; 281, 297, 298, 299, 302, 303 



81, 185, 203, 212, 219, 232, 336, 340 
53» 258, 272. 



Cålabhanjtkå 



34 



304 



^11, 325» 3291 340» 344» 365 



^ålintf metre, 123, 168, 181» 203. 
CiksåJ>ada, moral rules of the Buddhists 




Ctkharim, metre, 123, 142, 166, 181 



03 



, 



212 



9, 240, 246 



(}ilpaka, 2l form of drama, 351 . 
givaftårdyanabhanjamahodaya, by Na 

sinha, 257. 

gtsyaiekkd, by Candra, 168. 
guddka, type of Viskambhakat 301. 

Qudrakavadha, a Parikathå, 129, n. 4 
Qrngdra, love as a sentiment, 323 



grTigdraiilaka, by Råmabhadra Diksita 




Æri- m;t?e. appropriirte tothepathet 



sentiment, 331 



sentiment 



gatM, deceitful (hero), 307. 

gatapatha Bråkmam, tale of Pururavas 

garmhtkdyayåti, by Krsna Kavi, 268. 

gånla, calm (hero), 305, 30" , 

qmtpafvan, allusion to drama i», 2 8. 
esten, a Praknt, 337- 

'^ prakarhfa, by Afvaghoba, 80, 83, 85 



grngårabhusanat by Våmana- Bhatta 

Bana, 263. 
grn^dramatijafi a Ehåm^ 263, n. 2. 

grngdramaTtjart, a Satt aka, by Vi9ve9- 

vara, 257. 
gmgdramafi/ari, cited in the Raidrmva- 

sudhåkara, 338, n. i. , . ^ 
grngårasarvasva, by Nallå Kavi, 203, 264. 
gnwa?n, in A9vaghosa for frwz^aw (fr^- 

z;tf;^), 86. 

gatid/z Bråhmana, 3 1 . 

gailusa, actor, 25, 360. 

ff (?;&^, * sorrow, as basis of sentiment, 323. 

C£;MtfM/^a^, actors, 32-5. 

ft7M/f, briUiance as quality of the hero, 

307. 
gobhd^ distmction of poem, 334. 
gaubhikas, kind of actors, 32-5, 45, 53, 

gauraseni a Pråknt, 41, 70» 73» 74» §8 



89, 141, 166 



81, 185, 203 



.19, 236, 240, 335» 336, 367- 
gydma, dark colour of the erotic sentr 



ment, 324 



Graddhd, faith, as a character, 252 
hnkanthacarita, by Mankha, 75 



» 



3 



» 



5 



35 



r??f«wriVa, a type of dram, 268 
Ctédmacarita, by Såmaraja Diksita, 347 
CmMw, guUdsmen, or nch merchants 

speech of, 87, 141» 336. 
giesa, flow of style, 331 

gloka 



metre. 123 



42 



66. 181 




346 

gdrdulavikrl4iia 



i 



metre, 123, 14 



> 



66 



203, 312, 219, 236, 340, 246, 272. 

St and stk, treatment of, m Pråkrit, 86, 

"122, 312. 

S, alone preserved in certain Pråkrits, 87, 

'88, 122. 

Samldpa, dialogue, 327- 
Samiapaka, a form of ^'*^^' |5 1 . 
Samkalpasutyodaya, by Venkatanatha 



253 



C 



404 
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Sathkirna, mixed form of Vis kamb haka, | Sugrhltanåman ^ as titlc in dramas, 69, 

302 
Samkrtt^ metre, appropnate to iively 

dialogne, 33 1 . 
Samksiptt^ construction of object, 327. 
Samgamaniam i stone of reunion, 62. 
Samgtt adåmodara^ unites ornaments and 

bcauties, 330, n. 1 . 
Samghåtyay breach of alhance, 327. 
Saciva, as style of a minister, 314. 
Sattaka, a type of drama, 233, 350. 
Sattva, element of goodness or trath, 

318. 
Saddkarmapundarika f dramatic form of 

the, 43. 
5tf »<///«, junctures of the plot, 298-300. 

Saftdhima^ kind of stage properties, 365. 

Sandhyantaray divisions of junctures, 303. 

Sabhåpatt, patron of the drama, 370 



Samaji 



Samdjaf form of entertam 



ment, 43, 85. 
Samaiå, homogeneity of style, 331. 

Samavakdra, a type of drama, 97 

266, 267, 268, 291, 346, 353. 

Samdja, 85, and see Samajja, 

Samddki, metaphoncal language, 33 



5 



> 



cvdsitum. irregular form m Bhåsa 



131. 

Samudramathana, by Vatsaråja, 267, 368. 
Samudramanthana, a Samavakdra^ 225. 
Sampheta^ fight mg, 328. 
Satnbhoga, union, as part of erotic senti- 

ment, 323. 
Sarvacaritai by Bana, 182, n. 3. 
SarvardjHah, irregular compound in 

Bhasa, 121. 

Sarvavinodafiåiaka, by Krsna Avadhuta 

Ghatikå9ata Mahåkavi, 267. 
SassittÅam, for sofrikam, in A9vaghosa, 

88. 
Sakrdaya, man of taste, 318. 
Såitvatl^ contciXy Såtvatly grand (manner), 

326, 337. 
Sdttvika, of excellencles of hero, 307. 
Såtivikaf class of consequents, 315. 
Såiivikdbhinaya, nature of, 367, 368. 
Sd4%kay dance, 350, n, 2. 
Sdtvatl (* of the Satvants % cf. Lévi, TL 

i> 332)j grand (manner), 326, 337. 
Sådhåranty courtesan, 30 



Sugrhltdbhtdhaj as style of address, 71, 

314- 
Sudhandvadana^ 150, n. i, 156, n. i. 

Supamådhydya, character of the, 17,21. 

Subuddhi^ a female character, 267, 

Subhadrddhanamjaya i by Kula9ekhara- 

varman, 247, 342, n. 2. 

Subhadrdparinay ana^ by Vyåsa Qriråma- 

deva, 270. 
Subhadrdharana, by Madhava, 268, 342, 

Sttbhdsitavali, 168, 209. 

Surada, for surata, an isolated form, m 

A9vaghosa, 89. 
Suyd^ ongin of, 183. 
Suvadand^ metre, 123, 212. 
Sucaka^ part undertaken by the, 273, 274. 
Suiradhdraj 51, 52, 56, 65, 66, 91, 92, 

126, 232, 248, 354, 265, 266, 267, 273, 

339» 340j 341» 343» 343» 344> S^o, 3^1, 

362, 363» 365* 
SutrdlamMra, by A9vaghosa, 80, 81. 

Senåpati, general, 306, 312. 

Saindhava, a kmd of song, 338. 

Sohhtya^ Prakrit for ^aubhika^ 55. 

Somatd, gentleness, as a character, 254. 

Saugandhtkdharana, by Vi9vanåtha, 2 06. 

Saundarananda, by A9vaghosa, $0, 81. 

Saubhya, misreading for Saumya, 272, 

n. I. 

Saumya, as style of address, 314. 

Skanda Fur ana, 1 29. 

Sthåpaka, 36, n. i, 52, 56, 126, 239, 265, 

266, 267, 340, 341, 342, 343,344» 361. 
Sthdpand, prologue, iii, 112, 182, 340, 



342, n. I. 



? 



• II 



Sådhårant krti^ genene power of poetry, 

331. 

Sådhuy style of address, 314. 

Sdmaveday 12, 15, 20, 26. 

SdvUrtcarita, by ^ankaralåla, 2 70. 

Sdhityadarpana , by Vi9vanåtht, 71,225, 
a68, 294, 295, 336, 342. 

Stddnåntakaumudi, cites Råjayekhara for 
grammar, 230 



.S«^K#tfl^a/5, softness ot style, 331. 
Sukrtasamkirtana,hykxis\iixB.i2^%fii,*j, | ^yzriwzWJ favounte, 312. 



SihåyinX, concubine, 312. 

Sthåyihhåva^ dommant emotion, 315 

320. 
Sthiiapdihya, standmg recitation, 338. 
St hairy a f steadfastness as a quality of the 

hero, 307, 
Sndtaka, as a character, 313. 
Sragdhard, metre, 123, 142, 167, 181, 

185, 203, 212, 219, 232, 236,246, 272. 
Sravaii, irregular form m Bhåsa, 120. 
Svagatam, aside, 304. 
Svapnadofånana , by Bhimata, 239. 
Svapnavdsavadattd, by Bhåsa, 91, 92, 94, 

95» 103» 107, 113, 117, 118, 119, 123, 

125, 187, n. 2. 
SvaJbhåvoktiy vivid descnption, 161. 
Sva, svlyå, heroine as wife, 308. 
Svådhlnapatikd , absolute mistress, 309. 
Svdbhdvt^a, nAtuTsA (sentiment), 315, n. i. 
Svåmin, as style of the Crown Prince, 69, 

7^» 3H- 
Svdmtnt, style of the queen, 314. 
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Hahho^ as term of ad dress, ,^14. 
Hake^ hago^ in A^vaghosa, 86. 
Hangko^ m Afvaghosa, 86. 



Hanjå (voc, Hanjé), a*» term of address, 

Hande, as term of address, .^14. 
Hannmannålaka, sea Mahåfiåtaka, 271. 
Hamtnxramadamardana^ by Jayasmha 

Suri, 248-50. 
Hayagrlvavadha i epic by Bhartrmentha, 

232. 
Harakehndtaka, by Vibaladeva Vigraha- 



råja, 247. 
ffaragaurlvivåha , 

76, n. 2, 247, 248. 




Jagajjyot irmalla, 



Hariftl^ metre, 123, 142, 166, 181, 203, 



1 70, 364. 



212. 

Hariduia, 56, 270. 
Ifartvan^af 28, 47, 48, 100. 

Harsacaritay by Bana, 76, 1 29, 
ffalå, as term of address, 314. 
Halti^a^ a type of drama ,351. 

HalU^aka^ dance, 99. 

Håva^ awakening of love, 309, 

Håsa^ mirtb, as basis of sentiment, 323. 
Håsya, the coraic sentiment, 333. 
ffåsyaciidåmanii by Vatsanija, 265. 
Håsydrnavay by Jagadi9vara, 261, 262, 

314» n 3- 

ZTio/^fl, or Kdla^ 146. 
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